Gotami, those principles 
of which you know: 


‘These principles lead to dispassion, 
not passion; 
to being unfettered, 
not fettered; 
to getting rid of, 
not heaping up; 
to few wishes, 
not many wishes; 
to contentment, 
not discontentment; 
to seclusion, 
not socializing; 
to arousal of energy, 
not laziness; 
to being easy to support, 
not hard to support. 


You may definitely hold: 


‘This is Dhamma, 
This is Vinaya, 
This is the Teaching of the Buddha’ 


—THE BUDDHA, 
ANGUTTARA NIKAYA 8.53, 
PALI VINAYA 2.258-9. 
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‘Disputes about livelihood or the patimokkha would be trivial, Ananda. 
But should a dispute arise in the Sangha about the path or the way, 
such a dispute would be for the harm and unhappiness of many, 
for the loss, harm, and suffering of gods and humans.’ 


—THE BUDDHA, 


SAMAGAMA SUTTA 
(MAJJHIMA NIKAYA 104.5) 


INTRODUCTION 


IN THE PAST FEW DECADES a quiet change has been taking root in the 
traditional forms of Buddhist monasticism. Women, for a long time ex- 
cluded or marginalized, have been moving towards the center. Whether 
in international conferences, bookstores, or retreat centers female monas- 
tic teachers are present, and are among the most popular and effective 
presenters of Buddhism in the international forum. This prominence is 
unprecedented, for in the annals of Buddhist history, female teachers are 
rare to the point of vanishing. And yet, while the female presence has be- 
come the norm in the public face of Buddhism, women still lack acceptance 
within the central monastic institutions, especially in the Theravadin and 
Tibetan traditions. It can hardly be a coincidence that those regions where 
women have the least acceptance and opportunity are also those that deny 
women the full ordination into the state of a bhikkhuni. 

In the earliest form of Buddhism, as laid down by the Buddha himself, 
women who wished to commit themselves fully to their spiritual practice 
were granted the opportunity to practice as bhikkhunis, fully ordained 
nuns. As bhikkhunis, they had their own organized women’s communities 
which were supported by the Buddhist faithful so that the women could 
strive to realize the highest Awakening. A small but extraordinary litera- 
ture of these awakened nuns still survives today.’ Seeing such examples 
of realized practitioners awakens an inspiration and a faith that this is 
possible. 

Supporting the balanced and stable growth of the bhikkhuni order re- 
quires efforts on many levels: building monasteries, encouraging women 





’ Principally the Therigatha of the Pali Canon. 
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with a renunciate inclination, taking part in Sangha dialogue, and educa- 
tion. Such work has been ongoing through the Buddhist world in the last 
few decades. 

One area where some special work is necessary is in textual study. The 
bhikkhuni movement is by its very nature cross-sectarian, as the mod- 
ern Theravadin nuns seek their bhikkhuni ordination lineage from the 
East Asian bhikkhunis, who themselves originally received the ordina- 
tion lineage from Sri Lanka. This means that questions of comparative 
textual study, especially in the area of Vinaya, become imperative. My 
own researches into Buddhist meditation texts had already shown me the 
importance of comparative study, so it was natural for me to bring this 
perspective to bear in the case of Bhikkhuni Vinaya. 

Over the years I have accumulated a number of essays in response to 
specific questions discussed among the international community of monas- 
tics and scholars who have been engaging in these matters. In certain cases 
I found that it was possible to clear up perceived difficulties without too 
much trouble. In other cases, the more I looked, the more problematic the 
texts became. So this work is concerned with problem-solving: looking at 
difficult or controversial areas, highlighting the most accurate textual data, 
and looking at different possibilities for interpretation. It is not meant to 
be a guide to monastic conduct, and does not attempt to be complete or 
systematic. Along the way I offer a little advice for those seeking practical 
guidance. Usually, despite the forbidding textual complexities, the ethical 
issues are really quite simple. 

One important point. Decisions on how to interpret and practice monas- 
tic discipline for Buddhist nuns must be made by the nuns themselves. 
Monks have no right under Vinaya to enforce any interpretation or prac- 
tice on the nuns. Our role must be to support and encourage, to educate 
when needed, to offer advice when it is wanted, and to remain silent when 
it is not. 


0.1 The Nature of Vinaya 


What kind of thing is the Vinaya? Etymologically the word stems from 
the prefix vi- (= English dis-, de-), here having a separative implication; and 
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the stem naya, lead. This yields the meaning ‘leading away’. In this sense 
it is frequently used in a simple ethical context: ragavinayo, dosavinayo, 
mohavinayo; the ‘leading away of greed, hatred, and delusion’. 

More specifically, however, vinaya is used in the sense of ethics, where it 
carries the suggestion of that which ‘leads away’ from bad behavior. This 
may be applied in the context of lay ethics, such as the famous gihivinaya 
of the Sigala Sutta;” but normally it is a shorthand term used for Buddhist 
monastic discipline. Generally, all matters pertaining to monastic deport- 
ment and behavior may be considered as vinaya. 

Vinaya is also the specific texts that deal directly with monastic con- 
duct. Within this more narrow meaning there are a range of texts to con- 
sider. The Buddhist texts contain many discourses that speak in everyday 
terms of matters of monastic life, from inspiring verses such as the fa- 
mous Rhinoceros Sutta,* to prose passages such as the three sections on 
ethics found in the preliminary to the Gradual Training, especially in the 
Silakkhandha of the Digha Nikaya.* Several Suttas address more technical 
matters of monastic jurisprudence, such as the discussion of the seven 
ways of settling disputes found in the Samagama Sutta.° 

Usually, however, vinaya refers to the Vinaya Pitaka, that is, that section 
of the Buddhist canon that deals extensively and in detail with monastic 
conduct.° In good postmodern spirit we must not forget our plurals; there 
are many Vinayas, each stemming from a different community of Buddhist 
monastics in ancient India. While we are always tempted to trace these 





* Digha Nikaya 31. This is the Pali version of this sutta. For corresponding texts in Chinese, 


Sanskrit, Tibetan, etc., for this and other suttas, see www.suttacentral.net. 

Sutta Nipata 1.3. 

Digha Nikaya 1-13. This passage, which in various forms is found in each Nikaya, as 
well as the Vinaya and Abhidhamma Pitakas, is indispensable to an understanding of 
Buddhist monasticism. It depicts an approach to ethics that is not legalistic, like the 
Vinaya Pitaka, but based on the aspiration to live the best possible life for the sake of 
spiritual growth. 

MN 104. 

The Pali Vinaya Pitaka has been translated in its entirety into English by I.B. HORNER 
as The Book of the Discipline. No other Vinaya has been fully translated into English. Nev- 
ertheless, the Bhikkhuni Suttavibhanga of the Dharmaguptaka has been translated by 
HEIRMANN; that of the Mahasanghika by HIRAKAWA; and the Lokuttaravada into French 
by NoLor. Apart from these, only fragments of translation into European languages 
have been done, a major hindrance in our understanding of comparative Vinaya. 
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back to an assumed ‘original Vinaya’, we should not forget that the texts 
themselves suggest that there has always been a degree of flexibility and 
variation among the communities. 

The various meanings discussed above are often conflated, in ways that 
may or may not be felicitous. On the positive side, we remember that the 
ultimate purpose of practicing monastic disciple is ultimately for eliminat- 
ing greed, hatred, and delusion; that is, we keep vinaya so we can achieve 
the vinaya of defilements. 

Less usefully, it is common to fudge over the difference between vinaya 
as the name of a body of texts, and vinaya as the conduct of Buddhist monks 
and nuns. This causes the highly misleading assumption that if something 
is mentioned in the Vinaya Pitaka that it must be what the monks and 
nuns actually do; or the opposite, that what monastics do must be in the 
Vinaya Pitaka. Both of these are very far from the reality of monastic life. 
It would be better to think of the texts of the Vinaya Pitaka as a framework 
which provides the shared context within which monks and nuns negotiate 
their behavior in accordance with their own social contexts, interpretive 
approaches, and ethical values. Some monastic traditions take a literal 
approach to Vinaya and regard simply following the rules as the main 
thing, while others think of Vinaya as a contextual guideline which must 
be adapted in time and place. 

These different perspectives are never entirely separate: no matter how 
literally one wishes to apply Vinaya, some things must be altered to suit 
circumstances of time and place; and conversely, no matter how ready one 
is to adapt the principles, some facts about human existence just don’t 
change. 

This difference in interpretive approaches is often confused with a com- 
pletely separate issue, that is, whether one cares about Vinaya at all. Within 
contemporary monastic circles, there are many monks and nuns who are 
just not very sincere about what they are doing. They ordain, not from a 
genuine spiritual vocation, but to get an education, a livelihood, or because 
of social expectations. In other cases, they may have a spiritual vocation, 
yet Vinaya plays little role in this. For such monastics the Vinaya is just a 
set of tales from the far-off past, with no relevance to their lives. In such 
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cases I think it is quite proper to question whether there is any benefit in 
being ordained. 

But among those who care about Vinaya a variety of interpretive ap- 
proaches exists, and these approaches quite manifestly work for those who 
practice them. We are used to hearing from the Suttas, for example, that 
practice of ethics is the foundation for samadhi. Those who are committed 
to a literal interpretation of Vinaya believe, and may indeed experience 
for themselves, that punctilious attention to details of behavior supports 
their meditation. On the other hand, it is undeniable that many recognized 
meditation masters, from all traditions, do not in fact maintain such a rig- 
orous approach to Vinaya; yet their samadhi may well be better than many 
of the strict Vinaya monks. 

This is not to say that strict Vinaya has no purpose. If we look at the 
ten reasons the Buddha gave for laying down the Vinaya, many of them 
are not just for individual purification, but are concerned with communal 
stability. 


‘Therefore, monks, I shall lay down a training rule for the bhikkhus 
for ten reasons: the well-being of the Sangha; the comfort of the 
Sangha; the restraint of bad-minded persons; the comfortable living 
of virtuous monks; the restraining of defilements pertaining to this 
life; the warding off of defilements pertaining to the next life; the 
inspiration of those without faith; the increase of those with faith; 
the long-lasting of the True Dhamma; and the support of the Vinaya’’ 


Vinaya helps to build a community in a way that individual meditation 
abilities cannot. There is no doubt that the Vinaya has been a major force 
in maintaining the extraordinary longevity of the Buddhist Sangha, which 
can stake a claim to be the oldest continuous human organization.® While 
some would prefer to write off monasticism as a medieval archaicism, in 
the face of the Sangha’s ability to reinvent itself it would be premature to 
dismiss the monastic Sangha just yet. 

In a world riven by greed, the Vinaya shows a way of contentment. In a 
world of suspicion, the Vinaya teaches us to build communities based on 
trust. In a world obsessed with vengeance and violence, the Vinaya tells 





7 Pali Vinaya 3.21. Similar lists are found in each Vinaya. 
° The Jaina Sangha may be older. 
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us that discipline is best fostered through gentleness and forgiveness. In 
a world dominated by the imposition of power upon the powerless, the 
Vinaya bases itself on consensus and equality for all. The Vinaya appeals 
to our noblest ethical principles, and offers a clear and explicit framework 
for applying these in living communities. 

This book is a defense of the Vinaya. Its purpose is to inspire faith in the 
Vinaya through understanding of its subtleties. But it does not go about 
that defense in the usual way, by an insistence on every detail and an 
apologetic for the monastic institutions that are supposedly built on the 
Vinaya’s foundations. On the contrary, it focuses on a discussion of what 
may be the most contentious Vinaya issue of all: the role of women. It is 
here that Vinaya is at its weakest, and if it survives this critique, it can 
survive anything. But if the Vinaya cannot face up to a close and critical 
scrutiny of its treatment of women, we must ask ourselves: despite the 
many wonders found in the Vinaya, does it have any chance of surviving at 
all? If the Vinaya is founded upon the exclusion of half of humanity, does 
it even deserve to survive? 

The place of bhikkhunis, as fully ordained mendicants within the in- 
stitutional structure of the Sangha, is a litmus test for the Sangha of our 
time. The notion of a bhikkhuni is deeply problematic for modern Bud- 
dhists, for it challenges the assumptions behind sectarianism. Conserva- 
tive Theravadins are happy to have ‘Mahayana bhikkhunis’, as long as 
they are not ‘Theravadins’. But the Buddha had never heard of ‘Theravada’ 
or ‘Mahayana’. Vinaya says nothing about ordination lineages, nothing 
about Milasarvastivada, nothing about Dharmaguptaka, nothing about 
Theravada, nothing about Tibet, nothing about China, and nothing about 
Sri Lanka or Thailand. 

This question cuts to the heart of our relation with our ancient Buddhist 
heritage. Why do we expect Buddhist monastics to keep the Vinaya rules? 
Because they were laid down by the Buddha, of course. It is this which gives 
them their universality within the Buddhist world. But those same texts 
which resonate with the fundamental authority of the Buddha himself say 
nothing of Mahayana or Theravada. The distinction between Theravada 
and Mahayana does not stem from the Vinaya, but is a hangover from 
ancient rivalries, as recorded in the polemical histories of the schools. So 
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the conservative position reveals its irreducible incoherence: the rules are 
essential because they come from the Buddha, but the bhikkhunis must 
be excluded because of sectarian rivalry, which had nothing to do with the 
Buddha. 

One of the most important lessons I have learned as a monk is that 
Vinaya is reasonable. This is far from obvious, as many of the things that 
are said to be Vinaya are excessive, hurtful, or irrational. In my experi- 
ence, almost always such things are not, in fact, found in the Vinaya texts 
themselves; or if they are found, they have a context and a purpose that 
helps us understand why they are there. For much of this book, I shall be 
attempting to demonstrate that some of the assumptions and commonly 
held assertions about bhikkhunis are untrue, or at least, that there may 
be other ways of looking at things. I want to rescue the Vinaya from the 
fundamentalists. When Vinaya is presented in a way that is overly rigid 
and dogmatic, open-minded and good-hearted people turn away from it. 

Without pretending to be an objective witness—for such a thing is im- 
possible—I try to shelve as many assumptions as possible, and read implica- 
tions out of the texts. I am not interested in making definitive statements as 
to what is the right and the wrong way to practice Vinaya. In certain cases 
I make recommendations based on my research and opinions. However, 
given that I have deliberately sought out the most difficult and controver- 
sial areas, it is hardly likely that a widespread agreement is possible. I am 
more interested in bringing accurate information and a critical sensibility 
to the debate, so that at least we can be sure how certain, or uncertain, the 
grounds for our opinions may be. 

In discussing Vinaya widely for many years among living monastic com- 
munities, I have come to realize that no two people will ever agree about 
everything. And yet life goes on. There is a degree of acceptance of diver- 
sity, which is always elastic, and varies from person to person, time to 
time, place to place, and context to context. Our commonality does not 
stem from an agreement as to every detail of the Vinaya, but from our 
choice to use the Vinaya as a common text that provides an environment 
for dialogue. The text itself is the commonality. This makes it all the more 
imperative, as monastics from different traditions come ever closer and 
share more deeply and more frequently, that we learn to deal with the 
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common basis, the canonical Vinayas themselves, rather than the late 

commentarial treatises that have come to serve as the guide for monas- 
tic conduct in every tradition. And it makes the task of seeking out and 

evaluating the real similarities and differences a task of urgency. 


0.2 Vinaya in Context 


The Vinaya is a set of conventions that are intended to guide or govern 
behavior. It evolved based on precedent in the manner of common law. 
In the early period of the Buddha’s ministry there was no Vinaya as we 
know it. The Buddha taught by example, and by extolling the ideal life 
for the monastics. The level of spiritual development of the Sangha was 
high, and there was no need for a set of regulations. The Buddha even 
refused Sariputta’s request to establish a Vinaya, saying that he would do 
so at the right time.? This would only come when defilements started to 
emerge within the Sangha. After incidents where monks began to seriously 
misbehave, the Buddha began to lay down rules. Gradually these came to 
be systematized, with detailed procedures, classifications, and penalties. 

The penalties are typically gentle. In most cases, simply a confession; in 
certain contexts an item improperly obtained must be relinquished; more 
serious offenses required a period of probation and suspension of status 
within the community. The most serious cases deserved expulsion. There 
was no question of corporal punishment or imprisonment. The gentleness 
of the Buddha is even more striking when we consider that, in his day, it 
was considered normal for the authorities to inflict harsh punishments 
that are abhorred by all civilized people today, such as flogging, torture, im- 
prisonment without trial, and capital punishment. In addition, the Vinaya 
is based on confession: generally, a monastic must admit to their guilt 
before they can be punished. 

Such a system, based on mutual consent and sincerity, is wide open 
to abuse by the unscrupulous. It has always been difficult to properly 
discipline bad monks, but the Buddha apparently felt that, as a spiritual 
movement, it was better to err on the side of trust and gentleness than 





° Pali Vinaya 3.9. 
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to insist on harsher disciplinary measures. The ongoing success of the 
Buddhist monastic orders is a testament to this policy. 

Since there is little or no ability within the Vinaya to enforce punish- 
ment on an unwilling monk, Vinaya has by and large failed to address 
the needs of those with no integrity. Insincere monks can simply join the 
Sangha, and as long as they get away with it, can continue with bad behav- 
ior. Only the coercive power exercised through secular law can have any 
real impact on such monastics. It is important to acknowledge this, for 
we must avoid wasting our time by trying to use Vinaya to deal with such 
problems. It doesn’t work, and never will. 

Those who are already spiritually advanced, on the other hand, have 
no personal need for the Vinaya. Like the Sangha in the early days of the 
Buddha, or like the fabled Pacceka Buddhas of antiquity, they operate from 
a mature, internalized sense of ethics. This does not mean that spiritually 
advanced individuals need not keep Vinaya; on the contrary, they should 
keep Vinaya, not for themselves, but for the sake of the community at 
large. As spiritual leaders, their respect for Vinaya will inspire those still 
struggling, and maintain the coherence and faith of the community. 

While Vinaya is of limited use, then, for those who are either very bad or 
very good, it is highly effective at helping the great number of us who fall 
in-between. For these, Vinaya provides a clear sense of right and wrong, 
a set of guidelines that can be applied very widely across many circum- 
stances, and which furnishes the security that comes from knowing one’s 
conduct is, when judged according to a revered set of sacred principles, 
blameless. The Vinaya, as a set of conventions, speaks primarily for those 
who are sincerely interested in the spiritual path, but who are in need of 
communal support to maintain their discipline. 

Holding the textual ideal close to hand as we grapple with the real 
life complications, the conventions should constantly point beyond them- 
selves. We do not keep the rules for the sake of the rules. The Vinaya, 
having been set up to redress the falling away from the spiritual heights 
of the early Sangha, serves to re-orient us back towards those heights. The 
conventions are pointing beyond convention. 

In much of the Buddhist world, the number of monks is falling dramati- 
cally, the Sangha feels less and less relevant, and inspiring leadership is 
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hard to find. Attempts to reform Buddhism in traditional lands have failed, 
not because they don’t enforce the rules strictly enough, but because they 

do not address the actual problem. Too often, monks simply have no spir- 
itual vocation, but ordain out of cultural expectations, and the idea of 
practicing Dhamma is entirely irrelevant. The scriptures are studied, if at 

all, simply as a set of legends with no relation to actual living. Until this 

changes, attempts at reform will continue to fail. 

There is, however, a different face to Buddhist monasticism, one which 
is not based on fulfillment of a cultural ideal, but on a thirst to find the 
true Dhamma. This new monasticism lives in an uneasy relationship with 
the traditional Sangha institutions. It is not about giving a mass of stu- 
dents a standardized grounding in conventional Buddhism. It is about 
re-discovering the essence of Buddhist monastic life in a way that speaks 
to us. 


0.3. Bhikkhunis in History 


The traditional story, found in the canonical scriptures of all existing 
schools, says that the bhikkhuni Sangha originated when Mahapajapati 
Gotami, the Buddha’s aunt and foster-mother, approached him to ask for 
ordination. The Buddha repeatedly refused, but after being beseeched 
by Ananda, he agreed. However, he laid down eight ‘rules of respect’ 
(garudhamma) for Mahapajapati as her ordination, which insist that the 
nuns must always pay respects to the monks. 

I don’t believe that story, and have discussed why at length in my White 
Bones Red Rot Black Snakes. But in any case, the bhikkhuni Sangha was es- 
tablished, and a code of conduct (Vinaya) was drawn up to regulate their 
conduct, paralleling the Vinaya for the bhikkhus. The bhikkhuni Sangha 
apparently throve in the Buddha’s time, with thousands of women ordain- 
ing. They set up monasteries, wandered the country, taught, organized 
themselves and, most importantly, achieved Awakening. The songs of Awak- 
ening of the early bhikkhunis are recorded in the ancient verse collection, 
the Therigatha. 

After the Buddha passed away, we don’t hear all that much about the 
bhikkhunis, and there are no later literary works to compare with the 
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Therigatha. But large numbers of bhikkhunis are said to have attended cer- 
emonies in the time of Asoka. Asoka himself always mentions bhikkhunis 
alongside bhikkhus in his edicts, strictly adhering to politically correct 
usage. But the most famous contribution of bhikkhunis is in the story of 
how the Bodhi Tree was taken to Sri Lanka by Sanghamitta, Asoka’s daugh- 
ter. She subsequently established a bhikkhuni Sangha in Sri Lanka, which 
flourished for over 1000 years. The same source—the Sinhalese Vinaya com- 
mentary, preserved in Pali and Chinese versions—says that the bhikkhuni 
Sangha was established in ‘Suvannabhimi’ (Lower Burma or Thailand) 
under the leadership of the monks Sona and Uttara in the same period. 
Thus bhikkhunis have been intrinsic to Buddhism of South and South-east 
Asia since the beginning. 

The texts say little about the bhikkhunis in later times. However, bhikkhu- 
nis are mentioned about as often as monks in ancient Indian inscriptions. 
They appear in positions of influence, as donors of large monuments, as 
teachers, as learned students of the scriptures.’° 

But the most momentous turn of events in bhikkhuni history came in 
433 CE, when a shipowner called Nandi left Sri Lanka bound for China. He 
took with him some bhikkhunis, led by Ayya Sara.'' When in China, they 
conferred ordination on Chinese nuns, thus establishing the bhikkhuni 
lineage there. The rites were evidently carried out using the Dharmagup- 
taka Vinaya. Presumably the Vinaya masters of the time decided that the 
Dharmaguptaka Vinaya was essentially similar to that of the Sinhalese 
Theravadins of the Mahavihara, an opinion that is shared today by schol- 
ars who have done comparative work on the matter. The bhikkhunis flour- 
ished in China, and subsequently spread to Korea, Japan, and Vietnam. 
Buddhism was well established in Vietnam long before the period of Chi- 





1° SCHOPEN, Bones, Stones, and Buddhist Monks, p. 249. 

" Chinese accounts at T50, N? 2059, p. 342, b11-c7; T50, N® 2063, p. 939, c6-p. 940, a3; 
and T50, N2 2063, p. 941, a8-b2. English translation: ‘The First Chinese Bhikkhunis’ 
(http://santifm.org/santipada/2010/the-first-chinese-bhikkhunis/). Sara’s name is often 
reconstructed as Devasara or Tessara. She is not mentioned in Sri Lankan sources, so 
any reconstruction is tentative. But the first element in her name as found in Chinese is 
the character 4%, which is never used as a phonetic element, but only in its meaning of 
‘iron’. The Pali for ‘iron’ is ayas, and the honorific for bhikkhunis is ayy. It seems likely, 
then, that she was referred to as Ayya Sara (Venerable Sara), and the Chinese translator 
misheard the name as Ayassara (Iron Sara). 
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nese domination, and it seems likely that they had their own bhikkhuni 
Sangha, perhaps of the Milasarvastivada lineage, before adopting the Chi- 
nese system still in use today. The bhikkhuni Sangha was never established 
in Tibet and related areas. 

It seems that the bhikkhuni Sangha flourished in southern Asia for 
around 1500 years. In the 11" century cE, Sri Lanka underwent a period of 
turmoil, at the end of which the bhikkhunis were no longer. It is impossible 
to determine the exact circumstances that led to their disappearance. It 
is possible that small numbers continued in later years, but there is no 
evidence that I know of. 

In those regions known today as Burma and Thailand, it is difficult to 
trace the history of the order established under Sona and Uttara. There are 
occasional scraps of evidence—an inscription here, a painting in a temple 
there. In colonial times, a few travel records mention seeing women in the 
ocher robes. Conventional wisdom has it that there were no bhikkhunis in 
these lands until the modern period, but it is premature to conclude this. 
Taking all the little hints together, it seems possible that the bhikkhunis 
did maintain a quiet presence. One of the latest and clearest mentions of 
bhikkhunis in Burma is discussed by Maung Paw: 


In January 21 1788, the kings made another proclamation stating 
that: 

Any male or female who are of age 19 and who are: 

+ free of any incurable disease; 
+ free from any criminal offenses or fugitive from law; 
* free from financial indebtedness—not bankrupt person. 

Those free of the above could be permitted to be ordained as 
Bhikkhu for male and Bhikkhuni for female. There is another procla- 
mation forbidding any king’s slave from taking ordination as Bhikkhu 
or Bhikkhuni. Whoever so monk ordained the king’s slave will be 
harshly punishable by law. (March 30, 1810). 

In the same month, the king made another proclamation stating 
that all legally ordained Bhikkhu or Bhikkhuni be monitored by the 
king’s men to check on the legal status of their Sangha life and their 
orderly observation of the rules of the Monks.” 





” Maung Paw, pp. 36-37. PAW cites his source as Dr. Than Tun, The Chronicle of King’s 
Proclamation (excerpt from ‘Ideas and Views’), August 2001. 
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46 If our source does not mislead us, until recent years the bhikkhunis 
were present in Burma, and possibly in Thailand as well. Buddhism in 
those lands was diverse and often did not have a strong central control. 
Local customs flourished, and many regions owed little allegiance to the 
putative government. It was not until the challenges of the colonial era 
that cohesive nation states in the modern sense were formed. And as these 
states were formed under Western influence, Western models lay behind 
the new forms that Buddhism was shaped into. 

7 In Thailand, for example, the modern reform movement was shaped by 
the towering figures of King Mongkut and his son Vajirafianavarorasa.'3 As 
a Prince, Mongkut ordained as a bhikkhu in 1824 and went to practice med- 
itation. However, he was disappointed that the monks did not understand 
what they were doing and could only repeat what had been passed down 
by the tradition. He criticized this attitude, calling it acinnakappikavada. 
This term harks back to the Second Council, where one of the contested 
issues was whether it was allowable to follow what had become custom- 
ary. Mongkut became convinced that contemporary Thai Buddhism had 
become a mass of superstition and was in need of reform. Mongkut had 
an incisive, analytical mind, and he embarked on a detailed study of the 
Buddhist texts, always pointing back to the rational teachings of original 
Buddhism as found in the Pali Canon. During his time in the Sangha he 
was zealous in his study of Western knowledge. He developed a friend- 
ship with a certain Bishop Pallegoix, who lived nearby in Bangkok, and 
they exchanged lessons in Pali and Latin. He had many discussions on 
religion with Western missionaries, who he impressed with his skeptical 
and questioning attitude. Later, as king, he corresponded with Pope Pius 1x, 
emphasizing the spirit of religious tolerance found in Thailand. Mongkut 
began to re-envisage Thai Buddhism along the Western lines of the Vatican 
hierarchy. 

48 Following on from the reforms instituted by Mongkut, Thailand eventu- 
ally adopted a Sangha Act in 1902, under the guidance of Vajirafianavaro- 
rasa, then head of the Dhnammayuttika Nikaya. Thailand thus became the 
first Buddhist country to attempt to control the Sangha using a modern, 
Western-style legal instrument. A Council of Elders was established as the 





* For the Burmese experience see GUTTER. 
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ruling body of the Sangha; their decisions were absolute and could not be 
appealed or disputed. The Sangha Act was modeled on the structure of 
secular Thai society, and successively remodeled to reflect the changes as 
Thailand went from being a monarchy to a democracy (1941), then in 1962, 
a military dictatorship. Subsequent democratic reform has failed, however, 
to result in a democratic reform of the Sangha Act.'* 

The current Sangha Act defines the Sangha as male-only, and sets up a 
Vatican-style system of titles, positions, and bureaucratic administration, 
all with the avowed intent to protect the Vinaya and serve the Sangha.’ It 
may be more than simple coincidence that both the Vatican and the Thai 
Sangha have a problem accepting ordained women within their ranks. In 
insisting that bhikkhunis can have no place within the Thai Buddhism, the 
Sangha is placing more emphasis on the modern legal structures derived 
from Western models, rather than the Buddhist scriptures on which their 
tradition, and the modern reform of that tradition, is supposed to be based. 
And while bhikkhuni ordination is sometimes decried as a Western, femi- 
nist interpolation in the Asian tradition, the reality is that the four-fold 
community, including the bhikkhuni Sangha, is the authentic heritage, 
while the insistence on a male-only Sangha is a modern, Western-derived 
innovation. History, it seems, is not without a sense of irony. 


0.4 The Vinaya Texts 


In the spirit of great Buddhist reformers like Mongkut, we return to the 
earliest texts and seek a renewal of faith from the wellsprings. Today, we 
have access to a much broader array of texts than was available in Thailand 
in the 19" century, and can benefit from the huge amounts of work that 
have been done in archeology, recovery of manuscripts, digitizing of texts, 
linguistic research, and much more.’° But before we dig deeper, we need 





** A succinct summary of this process is found in PUNTARIGVIVAT. 

' Available online at www.songpak16.com/prb_all.htm. 

’© One long-standing error that still bedevils discussion of bhikkhunis in Thailand is the 
claim by VAJIRANANAVARORASA in his Vinayamukha (3.268) that the bhikkhuni order 
had already died out by the time of the Buddha’s parinibbana. This argument is effec- 
tively refuted by the footnotes in the English translation, apparently inserted by the 
translator, but remains widely repeated in Thailand. It was based merely on the fact 
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to clarify what the Vinaya texts actually are, and to define some of the 
terms we will meet throughout our study. 

The canonical Vinayas are divided into two main sections, the Suttavib- 
hanga and the Khandhakas.’” The Suttavibhanga contains the famous lists 
of patimokkha rules (sikkhdpada)—227 for bhikkhus and 311 for bhikkhunis 
in the Pali recension'’—together with a mass of explanatory and back- 
ground material. 

The bare lists of rules are called the patimokkhas, and these are recited 
in the fortnightly uposatha ceremony by the bhikkhu and bhikkhuni com- 
munities. This ceremony is the key to the collective identity of the Sangha, 
and is regarded as an essential act in maintaining the harmony of the 
community. It is still maintained in many monastic communities to this 
day. Thus the patimokkhas, as well as being legal texts, also perform a ritual 
function. 

But the patimokkhas do not appear as independent texts within the canon- 
ical Vinayas. They only occur embedded in the explanatory matrix of the 
vibhanga. This text as a whole is called the Suttavibhanga, the ‘analysis’ 
(vibhanga) of the ‘basic text’ (sutta). Confusingly, sutta here means the 
patimokkha itself, not the ‘Suttas’ in the normal sense of ‘Discourses’. In 
the Tipitaka as a whole, the Collection of Discourses (Suttapitaka) is sepa- 





that bhikkhunis were not mentioned in the deathbed scene of the Mahaparinibbana 
Sutta. This is already a weak argument, and contrary to many other Pali sources, some 
of which Vajirafianavarorasa discusses and dismisses. The evidence for the survival of 
the bhikkhunis in India from archaeology and northern texts, which Vajirafianavarorasa 
did not have access to, places the matter beyond doubt. 

” This picture is primarily derived from the Pali Vinaya. It is complicated by the inclusion 
into the Pali canon of the later compilation the Parivara, the existence of several quasi- 
canonical texts in translations, such as the Vinaya-matikas, and the extended, complex 
structure of the Milasarvastivada Vinaya. 

'8 The number of rules varies somewhat in the different Vinayas. But when examined 
closely, the differences are almost entirely in the most minor category of rules, the 
sekhiyas, which are concerned primarily with matters of etiquette. Several passages 
in the Suttas refer to the ‘approximately 150 training rules’, which seems to refer to 
the patimokkha rules leaving out the sekhiyas and the seven adhikaranasamathas. (The 
adhikaranasamathas are not counted in one of the earliest enumerations of the patimokkha 
rules, at Parivara pp. 146-8.) It thus seems that in the Buddha’s day, only the ‘150’ or 
so rules would have been recited at the fortnightly uposatha. Of course, many of the 
sekhiyas would still have been followed, as ordinary good manners, but they had not yet 
been formalized as part of the recitation. 
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rate from the Collection of Discipline (Vinayapitaka). Originally, however, 
sutta meant ‘thread’, and the Vinaya describes the patimokkha as like a 
thread that holds the holy life together.'” 

Since the patimokkhas do not occur independently within the canon, 
they are sometimes regarded as ‘paracanonical’.”° But this is misleading. If 
‘canon’ means ‘a collection of sacred books accepted as genuine’ and ‘para’ 
means ‘beside’ or ‘beyond’,”! the implication is that the patimokkha lurks 
as an outsider hoping to be accepted in the inner circle. But its authority 
has never been questioned, and it directly underlies the very substance of 
the Suttavibhanga, and indirectly, much of the Khandhakas. A better term 
might be ‘protocanonical’: it was already unquestionably authoritative at 
the time when the full canon was compiled, and forms the foundation upon 
which the ‘canonical’ Vinaya was built as a commentary. In our discussion 
we will be constantly reminded of the distinctions between these clearly 
demarcated strata of the texts. 

The rules of the patimokkhas are divided into eight classes, of different 
levels of seriousness and in certain cases with different procedures for 
transgressors.”” They address everything from murder to table manners. 
There are many different versions of the patimokkhas in existence, and they 
all preserve a remarkably similar set of rules. It is noteworthy, though, that 
the bhikkhu patimokkha, when compared across all versions, is significantly 
more consistent than the bhikkhuni patimokkhas. The vibhangas introduce 
three more classes of rules.” 





1? Pali Vinaya 3.9. 

°° F.g. PREBISH in his A Survey of Vinaya Literature. The word ‘paracanonical’ meaning ‘semi- 
canonical’ seems to be mainly used in speaking of the Pali Canon. 

*! Oxford English Reference Dictionary. 

The bhikkhu patimokkha in Pali consists of 4 parajikas (expulsion), 13 sanghadisesas (sus- 
pension), 2 aniyatas (undetermined; this category applies to the bhikkhus only), 30 
nissaggiya pacittiyas (entailing forfeiture of some kind of material object with confession), 
92 pacittiyas (entailing confession), 4 patidesaniyas (acknowledgement), 75 sekhiyas (rules 
of deportment), and 7 adhikaranasamatha (means of settling issues). 

° Thullaccaya (‘grave offence’; usually these fall on an incomplete commission of a parajika 
or sarighddisesa); dukkata (‘wrong-doing’; a minor offence); dubhasita (‘wrong speech’; 
minor verbal transgressions). Unlike the patimokkha categories, these are not neces- 
sarily common to all traditions. The Mahasanghika group, for example, does not have 
a category called dukkata, and instead uses vinayatikkrama in a similar sense. Hence 
these categories were likely to have been formalized in the sectarian period. In the 
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The vibhangas follow a set pattern. They start with the events leading 
up to the laying down of the rule, which is told as an origin story (nidana). 
The matter is reported to the Buddha, who lays down the rule (pafifiatti). 
Then there may follow secondary cases leading to modifications of the 
rule (anupafifatti). After the final rule formulation, there is a word by word 
analysis of the rule (padabhajaniya), judgments in various further cases 
(vinitavatthu), and a list of exemptions from the rule (andpatti). While this 
formal pattern is followed in all the existing Vinayas, the details of the 
analyses differ greatly. 

Complementing the rules-with-explanations of the Suttavibhanga are 
the twenty-two chapters of the Khandhakas. While the Suttavibhanga is 
essentially proscriptive—it says what not to do—the Khandhakas are more 
prescriptive—they focus on what should be done. They lay down such 
things as ordination procedures, means for carrying out the uposatha and 
other ritual activities, duties in building and maintaining monasteries, 
observances regarding footwear, medicines, and all manner of other de- 
tails. Just as the Suttavibhanga is constructed on top of the patimokkha, it 
would seem that the Khandhakas are constructed on top of the various 
sanghakammas. Like the patimokkha rules, the kammas are common to all 
traditions, and would seem to predate the explanatory material in which 
they are embedded. However, the structure of the Khandhakas is not as 
clear and stereotyped as the Suttavibhanga, so it is not as easy to tease out 
the earlier and later strata. There’s much overlap between these two texts, 
showing that they evolved together as an interdependent whole. 

Appended to the twenty main Khandhakas are two chapters on the 
First and Second Councils, dealing with how the Sangha organized itself 
following the Buddha’s passing away. 


0.5 Schools 


As Buddhism grew and spread about ancient India, it gradually evolved 
into various schools. The first schism, between the Mahasanghika and 
Sthavira, probably occurred in the post-Asokan period, and was driven by 





account of the First Council in the Pali Vinaya we find dukkata used in a general sense 
of ‘wrong-doing’; the term has not yet been formalized as a class of offence. 
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a dispute on the nature of the arahant. Subsequent schisms occurred due to 
other doctrinal issues, such as the nature of impermanence (Sarvastivada) 
and the understanding of not-self (Puggalavada). In many cases, however, 
the schisms simply occurred due to the expansion of Buddhism during the 
ASokan period, and the subsequent individual development of relatively 
isolated communities. All of these schools achieved an independent status 
within 400-500 years after the Buddha’s passing away.”4 

These schools all pre-date the emergence of Mahayana, and contrary 
to the statements of both modern academics and Theravadins, there is 
no good reason to seek a special link between the Mahayana and the 
Mahasanghika, still less between the Mahayana and the defeated Vajjiput- 
takas of the Second Council. In fact, the Mahayana evolved gradually and 
in complex ways, both borrowing from and rejecting the teachings and 
practices of many of the early schools. In ancient India, monastics who fol- 
lowed the Mahayana teachings would have lived among the communities 
of one or other of the early schools. There has never been a distinctively 
Mahayana Vinaya as such. Mahayanists would take ordination in one of the 
early schools. Their practice was modified by various sets of ‘Bodhisattva 
precepts’, but these were not meant to replace the early Vinaya, but to 
modify or extend it, especially in areas where it was felt that the letter 
of the law had obscured the higher spiritual values of compassion and 
wisdom. In some respects, though, the so-called ‘Bodhisattva precepts’ re- 
veal a sectarian defensiveness that belies their supposedly higher spiritual 
values. 

Mahayana monastics today still acknowledge their adherence to the 
Vinaya codes of early schools. Sangha in the East Asian traditions of China, 
Taiwan, Korea, Vietnam, and related traditions follow the ‘Four Part Vinaya’ 
of the Dharmaguptaka school. This is preserved in a Chinese translation by 
Buddhayaéas and Chu Fo-nien between 410-412 cE.”° An excellent English 
translation of the Bhikkhunivibhanga with extensive notes and explana- 
tions is available.”° Central Asian Sangha in the Tibetan, Bhutanese, and 
Mongolian traditions practice the Milasarvastivada Vinaya. This exists 





*4 These questions are discussed in detail in my Sects & Sectarianism. 
> T22, N° 1428, pp. 714-778. 
26 Ann HEIRMANN, Rules for Nuns. 
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in a complete Tibetan translation of the ninth century by a team of trans- 
lators, as well as a partial Chinese translation by Yi Jing in the early 700s. 
While these texts are very similar, there are certain differences, and there 
is some question as to the exact sectarian affiliation. Considerable quan- 
tities of the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya have been recovered in Sanskrit 
also, as have several patimokkhas and other Vinaya materials. Little of this 
material is available in English translation. 

The number of early (pre-Mahay4na) schools is conventionally reckoned 
as ‘18’ in number, but there were both many more and many less than that. 
Many more, because if all the individual names and local variants were to 
be compiled, we would have over thirty schools. Many less, because these 
schools fell into a much smaller number of about four groups of schools; 
and of the individual schools, a few names crop up again and again. It 
seems likely that many of the names mentioned only occasionally were 
little more than local branches, perhaps just one monastery, who may not 
have possessed an independent textual tradition. 

In discussions of Vinaya, the same group of names is repeatedly men- 
tioned as the chief Vinaya schools, and due to the perseverance of the 
ancient redactors and translators, we are lucky enough to possess actual 
Vinaya texts from most of these major Vinaya schools. The exception is 
the Puggalavada group of schools; despite the fact that they were one of 
the largest wings of Indian Buddhism, we only possess a single late Vinaya 
summary in Chinese translation.”” 

Of the existing Vinayas, the Mahaviharavasin is the only one of which we 
have a complete edition in an Indic language (Pali). This forms the basis for 
the modern Theravada school. My basic education has been in this school, 
and it remains the tradition with which I am most familiar. Although I try 
to use the texts of other schools as best I can, the Pali texts are still the 
most accessible and clearest to me. I usually use the Pali form for Indic 
words, not because it is the ‘original’ or ‘correct’ form, but because it is 
the one I am most familiar with. 

However, it is prudent to avoid using the name Theravada in reference 
to early Buddhism, as it invites a series of misunderstandings. The modern 
Theravada school is commonly believed to be identical with the Elders 





°7 T24, N° 1461. Summarized by CHAU, pp. 117-122. 
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who formed in opposition to the Mahasanghikas at the first schism. But 

this is by no means the case; rather, the modern Theravadins are one of 

the schools who descended from those ancient Elders. To avoid confusion I 

refer to that original group of Elders by the Sanskrit form Sthaviras. The an- 
cient Sthaviras underwent several subsequent splits, and one of the dozen 

or so resulting schools formed in Sri Lanka, based at the monastery known 

as the Mahavihara. This community called themselves, among other ti- 
tles, the Mahaviharavasins, ‘Dwellers at the Great Monastery’. This title, 
though clumsy, has the great virtue of being specific and unambiguous: 
we can go to the ruins of the Mahavihara, stand there, and know that 

we are speaking of the community at this place. Since before the Com- 
mon Era, the Sri Lankan Sangha had divided into three main monastic 

traditions, one of which was the Mahavihara; the others were the Abhaya- 
giri and the Jetavana. These were unified under the Mahavihara in the 

reign of Parakramabahu I around 1165 CE. It was around that time that the 

Sinhalese school also started to gain prominence in Burma and Thailand, 
gradually supplanting the various forms of Buddhism that had thrived up 

until then, although never completely overtaking the earlier forms. Since 

the Mahaviharavasins used Pali as their ecclesiastic language, it is also 

common to refer to their texts as the ‘Pali’. In this work, I refer to this 

school as either the Mahaviharavasins or the Pali school when speaking 

in historical context, and reserve Theravada for the modern school. 

Most of the other extant Vinayas were translated into Chinese around 
the fifth century cE.”® Apart from the Chinese and Pali texts, the most im- 
portant for our concerns is the Hybrid Sanskrit version of the bhikkhuni 
Vinaya of the ‘Arya Mahasanghika Lokuttaravadin’ school, who we will re- 
fer to more economically as the Lokuttaravadins. This is based on manuscripts, 
probably written in the 11'?-12" centuries in the final phase of Indian 
Buddhism, and taken to Tibet, from where they were retrieved by Rahula 
Sankrtyayana and brought back to India in 1935-38. 

There is no clear a priori reason to assume that any of these texts is more 
authentic than any other. In fact, all of them have undergone a long period 





°8 & history of the introduction, translation, and adoption of the Indian Vinayas into China 
may be found in YIFA, pp. 3-8. 
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of redaction, and include much late material, along with a common core 
which is probably inherited from the earliest times. 

The main Vinaya schools and their principle relations may be summed 
up as follows. At the left is the basic division into the root schools of 
Mahasanghika and Sthavira. Then follows the division of the Sthaviras 
into three great groups of schools. Finally we have the schools for who we 
possess actual Vinaya texts. I mention the language of the original texts 
(with the hypothesized language in brackets for those texts which exist 
only in translation), and the language of the translated texts. 


Table 1: Main Extant Vinaya Texts 


























First Main groups Main Vinaya Language Language 
schism _ of schools schools (original) (translation) 
: Mahasarighika (Hybrid Sanskrit) Chinese 
Maha-s Maha-s 
Lokuttaravada Hybrid Sanskrit 
Mahaviharavasin Pali 
Vibhajjavada § Dharmaguptaka (Gandhari) Chinese 
Mahisgasaka (Sanskrit) Chinese 
Sthavira 
- Sarvastivada (Sanskrit) Chinese 
Sarvastivada 
Milasarvastivada Sanskrit (partial) | Tibetan, Chinese 





Puggalavada 
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Chapter 1 


AOWES WON OF 
INTERPRETATION 


BHixxuuni VINAYA IS A COMPLEX, MISUNDERSTOOD, YET CRUCIAL field 
of study. We cannot assume that our understanding of the monks’ Vinaya 
will be an adequate guide. So before going on to discuss bhikkhuni Vinaya 
as such, I would like to address some interpretive problems. 


1.1 What can we expect from Vinaya? 


No text is perfect, and no text ever contains the seeds of its own inter- 
pretation. A text can never speak for itself. Left to itself, a text sits on the 
library shelf and gathers dust. It will only speak when a human being, full 
of wishes, neuroses, limitations, and expectations, picks it up, and because 
of some desire or interest, opens it and starts to read. They do not know 
the text, or they would not bother to pick it up. The very fact of engage- 
ment with a text implies a gap, a lack, which the reader hopes the text will 
go some way to fill. 

But the author of that text knows nothing of this. They have no idea 
who will read their text, why, and to what ends. Shakespeare tells us that 
the devil may quote scripture to his purpose; and the Buddhist texts make 
it very clear that Mara speaks words of compassion. 


1. A Question of Interpretation 23 


Every text is both deficient and excessive. Deficient, because it cannot 
explain all its terms, and must leave much unsaid. The author can never 
fully express all they have in mind. This problem is addressed in fiction by 
Jorge Luis Borges, with his infinite libraries, or his aleph, through which all 
points in the universe can be seen simultaneously. The aleph, by a dire twist 
of fate, comes into the hands of a poet who sets out to express everything, 
and by doing so steals the meaning from the world. The problem becomes 
all the more acute the further we are in time and place from our subject. 
Our texts are full of haunting and ambiguity. The inquiring mind, the lost 
soul seeking truth, cannot help but insert itself in these gaps, fill out the 
non-existent with the reassurance of the existent. 

And texts are excessive, because they carry implications. Sounds, echoes, 
suggestions; all these and more convey meaning in a text, and this meaning 
can never be fathomed, least of all by the author. Each time we read a text, 
it says more to us than the author intended. It creates new connections 
in our minds, inspires fresh ways of thinking. The message we carry away 
with us will never be exactly that which the author had in mind, and 
frequently it will be something strange and unpredictable. 

As a teacher, I am constantly reminded of these limitations. Even when 
dealing with the here and now, speaking closely with a small group of intel- 
ligent people, who I know well and who are sincerely trying to understand 
what I am saying, I have to keep reminding myself that each person in the 
room will go away with something different. Invariably, what is taken from 
a teaching is quite different from my intention; I have omitted something 
that would have clarified my meaning, or I have said something that car- 
ried an unintended connotation. This is not a problem with the teaching or 
with the students, it is the nature of communication and meaning. It is, in 
fact, this which gives communication its richness. Each seeing differently, 
we remain a community who can learn from each other. 

In addition to these general problems, which must affect any attempt 
to interpret texts, there is a further pair of extremes that become partic- 
ularly acute in addressing ancient religious scripture. Such texts are in 
the peculiar situation of having originated in a very remote time, place, 
and context; and yet being held to have an immediate and literal appli- 
cation to the present time, place, and context. And in trying to mediate 
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this gap, we often fall into the temptations of either overinterpreting or 
underinterpreting the text. 

In overinterpreting the text, we give it a significance greater than it can 
reasonably bear. A chance remark becomes a timeless gem of wisdom; an 
offhand observation becomes a law for all eternity. Texts say so much, and 
only so much. We cannot expect them to yield all the answers that we want. 
Ancient scriptures are notoriously subject to this weakness. We want to be 
able to relinquish responsibility, to turn to an unimpeachable authority 
for answers so that we may lay down our burdens. Academics are no less 
susceptible to this temptation than devotees. Witness the attempts to pin 
down the date of the Buddha, with gallons of ink expended to narrow down 
the date by a few years here or there, when we may be out by centuries. 

The opposite sin is to underinterpret the text. The scriptures are ar- 
chaic, irrelevant, meaningless. ‘It’s impossible for monastics to live with- 
out money today’; so say those who have never tried. It is a simple matter 
to dismiss something we know little about, and finding errors in an ancient 
text requires no great intellect. But if we are to engage our tradition ina 
meaningful way, to establish the bhikkhuni Sangha as a continuation and 
reform of the Buddhist tradition, then we must take the texts seriously. 
We can criticize them, but such criticism must grant the texts the respect 
of careful and sympathetic study. It is not easy work, and there are few 
willing to do it, but there is no alternative. 

We can take heart from the encouragement of the Buddha himself. It is 
a staple of modernist Buddhism to claim that the Buddha encouraged the 
spirit of inquiry, and that we should not take even our sacred scriptures 
merely on faith. It is less well known that the Suttas themselves provide 
concrete instructions and examples in how to interpret texts. A series of 
texts in the Anguttara Nikaya go so far as to say that one slanders the 
Buddha if one presents a scripture that was not spoken by the Buddha as if 
it were spoken by the Buddha (or vice versa); or if one presents a scripture 
requiring explanation as if it were one that did not require explanation (or 
vice versa).! A simplistic insistence on literalism is not merely untenable, 
but actually slanders the Buddha. He was too subtle, too aware of context, 
to be imprisoned in literalism. Our duty, if we are to take these injunctions 





1 AN 2.23-2.26; see EA 18.9 (T2, N° 125, p. 592, c29). 
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seriously, is to undertake the task of weening out the authentic from the 
inauthentic parts of our scriptures, and determining what they might 
mean in a given context. And that is no easy matter. 


1.2 The Scope of Vinaya 


How universally should we apply the rules? Practically, monastics vary 
widely in this. Some argue that times have changed so much that only the 
four parajikda should apply; some suggest that it would be an improvement 
if the monks would keep even the five lay precepts. Rigorist monks declare 
that all the rules should be kept and should apply to all; yet it is not easy 
to find a monk who really keeps every single rule in a literal sense. This 
question opens into a vast field of ongoing dialogue and change in monastic 
practice.” 

Perhaps we should leave aside, for now, the never-ending question of 
how best to apply the Vinaya in modern contexts, and consider a more 
limited question: how broadly were the rules meant to apply? In other 
words, what was the Buddha (or the redactors) thinking about when the 
rule was laid down? The Pali commentaries have faith that the Buddha 
laid down each rule as an expression of his omniscience,’ and hence all 
rules are, in theory at least, universal and eternal in their application, 
at least as long as the current Buddha’s dispensation lasts. This is used 
as the basis for Vinaya arguments down to the present day.* However 
the texts themselves present a humbler picture.° The Buddha addresses 
the actual situation before him. When unforseen situations come up, as 
they frequently do, he readily adjusts the rule. In particular he is more 
than willing to make allowances for areas that he had not geographically 
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An example of this is discussed in ‘Vinaya in Theravada Temples in the United States’, 
Paul David NuMRIcH, Journal of Buddhist Ethics, V 1, 1994. 

See the commentary to the Brahmajala Sutta; in Bhikkhu BoDHt’s translation, The Dis- 
course on the All-embracing Net of Views, Buddhist Publication Society, 2007, pp. 122-5. 
An example of this is JETAVANA Sayadaw’s argument for the establishing of the 
bhikkhuni order (Milindapafiha Atthakatha, Hasavati Pitaka Press, Rangoon, Burmese 
year 1311 (=1949), pp. 228-238), translated by Bhikkhu BoDHI as ‘Can an Extinct 
Bhikkhuni Sangha Be Revived?’ in his The Revival of Bhikkhuni Ordination in the Theravada 
Tradition. www.buddhanet.net/budsas/ebud/ebdha347.htm 

See ANALAYO, ‘The Buddha and Omniscience’. 
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considered when laying down the rule, as for example the case of Sona, 
who asked for an allowance in regard to wearing shoes in the remote and 
rough country of Avanti.° Later redactors of the Vinaya took this as a 
precedent in making further allowances as Buddhism expanded beyond 
its initial frontiers; for example, the Haimavata Vinaya Matika depicts the 
Buddha allowing monks in the cold Himalayan regions to wear extra warm 
clothes.’ Practically speaking, of course, virtually all monks and nuns 
take advantage of this principle in one way or another, and Buddhism has 
adjusted to the culture and climate in every country it has gone into, which 
is one of the major factors in its survival and spread until the present day. 

If we cannot be certain that each rule was definitively and explicitly 
intended to apply universally, then let us ask a different question: what 
can we reasonably consider to be the scope of the rule within the thought- 
world of the early texts? This question is readily answerable, for that 
thought-world is clearly circumscribed, temporally, geographically, and 
culturally. 

Temporally, the scope is given in the origin story for the bhikkhuni 
ordination itself: Buddhism was expected to last for 500 years, perhaps 
a millennium. While the prediction of the demise of Buddhism after this 
time is only found in this single dubious passage, this general time frame 
is implicit throughout the early texts. Clearly, the founders of early Bud- 
dhism were afraid that their religious message would die away within a 
few generations, and did not imagine that it would last more than a few 
hundred years at best. 

Geographically, the early texts were limited to the Gangetic region of 
northern India, reaching as far south-west as the distant Avanti (now in the 
Western region of Madhya Pradesh), and in one or two passages to what 
is now Maharashtra (Assaka). To the north-west, the scope of awareness 
extended to Gandhara, with one or two references to the ‘Greeks’ (yona; 
but they may have been known only by rumor). On the Eastern side lay 
Anga, but this did not extend even as far as the mouth of the Ganges. There 
is no mention of, say Sri Lanka, or even of southern India.® 





° Pali Vinaya 1.194ff. 

7 724Ne 1463 p. 846, 12-13: MAF HLS PLE o HM AIRS) th A Hh BA te 
HB) to Ras RAR 

5 See http://www.ancient-buddhist-texts.net/Maps/MP- index.htm. 
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16 Culturally, the texts have little to say about any cultures that differ from 
their own. There is one interesting reference to the fact that the Greeks 
have only two classes—masters and slaves?—but even in the legendary 
Jatakas, which ostensibly tell of events in far-distant ages of the earth, 
the culture remains remarkably like that of India in the 5 century BCE. 
Sadly, there is no hint that the Buddha knew of modern science, of Western 
civilization, of the global culture that has emerged after colonialism. And 
there is no text that affirms that in formulating a rule for nuns wandering 
along a lonely jungle path of Magadha in 500 BCE, the Buddha wanted that 
same rule to apply to a nun boarding an Airbus A380 in Changi Airport in 
2009. 

v So this matter of the scope of the Vinaya texts remains subject to in- 
ference and interpretation. We can’t expect the Vinaya to hand us all the 
answers. Different people will choose different things to preserve or adapt; 
but we should always be guided by the fundamentals of our ethics. In some 
northern lands, for example, the monastic year has been adjusted to shift 
the time of the rains retreat, which was laid down to accord with the Indian 
monsoon. It is hard to find fault with this. Other changes are less benign. 
For example, in cold climates, most monastics decide to wear jackets, even 
though this is against the Vinaya. In the Buddha’s day, it seems, sleeved 
garments were a rarity, the special clothes of a prince or a warrior. So most 
monastics agree that in our different culture and climate, this rule need 
not be followed. But some monks stay in cold climates and refuse to wear 
warm jackets, wanting to follow the letter of the rule. So they live in highly 
heated buildings, at significant financial and environmental cost, instead 
of putting on a jumper. This choice values ancient Indian dress codes over 
the future of the planet. In such cases keeping to the letter of the Vinaya 
is, I believe, unethical. 


1.3. The Layers of Text 


18 We have remarked on the fact that the existing Vinaya texts include a 
set of rules called the patimokkha, embedded within an explanatory matrix 
called the vibhanga. From the beginnings of modern Buddhist studies it 





° MN 93.6 Assalayana. 
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has been recognized that these parts of the text form distinctive histor- 
ical layers or strata. The patimokkha is the earlier text, and the vibhanga 

was formed later. Moreover, the patimokkha existed in its own right, as 

it still does, as an oral text, quite independent of the vibhanga. This is 

demonstrated by the presence of an array of textual markers—rhythm, 
grammatical case, vocabulary, length—that bind the patimokkha rules into 

one coherent textual entity, despite the fact that it does not appear as such 

in the existing Vinayas. 

For example, most of the patimokkha rules use the particle pana, which 
serves to grease the flow from one rule to the next. Such markers are 
mnemonic devices to aid memorization and recital of the patimokkha as 
an oral text, which is still recited each fortnight. But pana and the other 
markers only work when the patimokkha rules are listed one after the 
other. Embedded within a complex matrix of explanatory and background 
material, as they are in the canonical Vinayas, these literary features be- 
come meaningless. This is one of the reasons we know that the patimokkha 
existed as an independent text before the vibhangas. 

This invites us to question the relationship between the rule and its 
explanation. We shall see that, while the rules have much in common, the 
vibhangas often differ completely. Take the first and most important of all 
monastic rules, the first parajika, prohibiting sexual intercourse. This rule 
is preserved in near identical form in all Vinayas, but the background story 
is very different in each.’° The Pali tells the long story of Sudinna’s seduc- 
tion by his former wife, largely borrowed from the well known account 
of Ratthapala, recorded in several Suttas. But while the Ratthapala Sutta 
versions are typically similar, only the Mahisasaka Vinaya preserves a sim- 
ilar background story to parajika 1. The other Sthavira schools mention 
Sudinna but tell different stories, while the Mahasanghika Vinaya doesn’t 
mention Sudinna at all. The most plausible explanation of this state of 
affairs is that the rules stem from an early period, before the split of the 
Sangha into different schools, while the explanations largely arose later. 
The process of analyzing, explaining, and adjusting the rules must have 
been ongoing for many centuries after the Buddha’s death. 





1° See ANALAYO, Comparative Study. 
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The question then becomes: what do we follow, the rules or the vi- 
bhanga? From the viewpoint of the Suttas, this would seem to be obvious. 
The standard exhortation on ethics for the monastics tells us to follow the 
rules: ‘Dwell possessed of ethics, possessed of the patimokkha, restrained 
with the restraint of the patimokkha, perfect in conduct and resort, and 
seeing danger in the slightest fault, train by undertaking the training rules 
(sikkha@pada)."' In this standard exhortation, still recited regularly by the 
bhikkhus, there is no mention of a vibhanga, and no suggestion that one is 
bound to follow a particular interpretation of a rule. 

There is little or no evidence that the vibhanga in anything like its cur- 
rent form existed in the Buddha’s lifetime, and accordingly little justifi- 
cation for saying that the rulings of the vibhanga were intended by the 
Buddha to be authoritative. We do, it is true, find passages that are sug- 
gestive of the development of vibhanga material. For example, a stock 
passage says that a monastic teacher should know both patimokkhas in 
full, well analyzed, well ordered, and well classified in both ‘thread’ (sutta) 
and ‘supplement’ (anuvyafijana).”” This could well be understood, as the 
commentary does, as implying that one understands both the patimokkha 
and the Suttavibhanga. But of course, the text itself falls short of establish- 
ing this. It merely shows that there was material ‘supplementary’ to the 
actual rules; the very choice of the word anuvyafijana emphasizes that this 
material was secondary to the rules themselves. No doubt such passages 
refer to a growing body of material which helped to explain, elaborate, and 
elucidate the brief rules of the patimokkha, and no doubt such a process 
resulted in the Suttavibhangas we have today. Whether any of that early 
supplementary material still exists is a matter for inquiry.’* But it would 
certainly be unjustified to leap from such vague references to infer that a 
full-blown Suttavibhanga was in existence in the Buddha’s day. Moreover, 
the purpose of this passage, it should be noted, is not to establish an au- 
thority by which monastics should practice. That has already been defined 
as the ‘training rules’ of the patimokkha, or sutta. The purpose, rather, is to 





" E.g. MN 6.2. 

” E.g. Pali Vinaya 1.68: ubhaydani kho panassa patimokkhani vittharena svagatani honti suvi- 
bhattani suppavattini suvinicchitani suttaso anubyafijanaso. 

® A small attempt was made by FRAUWALLNER, Earliest Vinaya, pp. 130ff. 
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detail the required qualifications for a teacher who can clarify and explain 
those training rules to a student. 

Much of the material in the vibhariga does not even claim to have been 
spoken by the Buddha, and so the vibhariga was dubbed by Oldenberg as 
the ‘Old Commentary’. As a commentary, its purpose is not to change the 
meaning of the rule, but to help in aiding understanding of the rules. And 
often this is just what the vibhanga does. But in some cases, the rules and 
vibhanga conflict, or at least the vibhanga makes concrete interpretations 
which the rules may not define so exclusively. 

How are we to explain this situation? I believe that the patimokkha rules 
were laid down by the Buddha himself: who else could have had the author- 
ity to lay down rules binding on the entire monastic community, without 
dispute or divergence? The existence of frequent revisions of the rules 
shows the Buddha’s flexibility. But after his death the rules became frozen. 
It seems that the Sangha could not agree on making any changes, even 
when these had been authorized by the Buddha, as implied by the curious 
discussion of the ‘lesser and minor rules’ during the First Council.4 





The question of the ‘lesser and minor rules’ (khuddanukhuddakani sikkhapadani) is some- 
times invoked in the context of bhikkhuni ordination. If the Buddha allowed changing 
the rules, why can we not do so to make bhikkhuni ordination possible? This argument 
has a number of flaws: firstly, it wrongly assumes that the Vinaya needs to be changed 
to allow bhikkhuni ordination; and secondly it assumes that it is possible for the mod- 
ern Sangha to change anything, which anyone familiar with Sangha workings would 
know is out of the question. I have elsewhere argued that the question of the lesser and 
minor rules should be seen, not so much as a legalistic allowance, but as a literary device 
tying the narrative of the Mahaparinibbana Sutta to the agenda of the Second Council. 
Nevertheless, as a legal problem it is not insoluble. The allowance is for the abolition 
of lesser and minor ‘training rules’ (sikkhdpada), which are among those recited at the 
uposatha (bhikkhu pdacittya 72: kin panimehi khuddanukhuddakehi sikkhapadehi udditthehi...). 
All of the Elders at the First Council agreed that these terms stood for particular classes 
of offence; and while they disagreed as to the exact classes, a tacit agreement is often 
better than an explicit one. The thullaccayas, dukkatas, and dubhdsita are not recited at 
the uposatha, and since, it seems, at the early stage the sekhiyas and adhikaranasamathas 
were also not recited (see Introduction, note 18), the most minor classes of offence that 
were recited are the pdcittiyas and pdtidesaniyas. And in the Pali Vinaya we find that the 
pdcittiyas are indeed referred to as khuddaka at the end of the pacittiya vibhanga for both 
the bhikkhus (Pali Vinaya 4.174) and the bhikkhunis (Pali Vinaya 4.345), as well as the 
Parivara (Pali Vinaya 5.147). It seems, then, that the pacittiya rules are the khuddaka and 
the patidesaniyas are the anukhuddaka. 
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But monastic life could not stand still, and new developments must be ac- 
counted for. These developments were incorporated in the Suttavibhanga, 
which form a uniquely valuable record of the practices as accepted in the 
diverse schools of ancient Indian Buddhism. Eventually, however, the Sut- 
tavibhangas gained canonical status, and could not be further changed. 
I would therefore attribute the composition of the Suttavibhanga to the 
discussion held among the monastic community, and the increasing need 
to compile a systematic treatise on discipline to hold together the Sangha. 
Such discussions would have, of course, begun within the Buddha’s life- 
time, and would have taken a more systematic form in the generations 
following the Buddha’s passing away. 

The traditional approach to interpretation is ‘synthetic’, in the sense 
that it takes pre-existing elements and treats them as one coherent tex- 
tual substance. The rule and its explanation (as indeed the whole Vinaya 
and its commentaries) are assumed to be a consistent system, and are 
interpreted so as to make them harmonize. This approach is like the ra- 
tionalist or Platonic tendency in philosophy. Convinced that the universe 
was constructed in a perfect, rational manner, the search for knowledge 
became an attempt to discover the actual underlying unity that is assumed 
to exist. If, for example, the planets do not seem to orbit in their expected 
perfect circles, this is because our measurements or reasoning is faulty, 
not because the orbits are in fact not circles. 

A more realistic interpretative approach might be called ‘analytical’, 
based on discerning different parts of a text and investigating their rela- 
tionship. This has more affinity with an empiricist approach to knowledge. 
Unity is not assumed, and aberrations or variations are treated as facts 
just as true as any other. Variations in the texts may well be simple con- 
tradictions, arising from misunderstandings, or because different editors 
had different ideas. 

These two paradigms in turn stem from two different sets of ideas about 
where the texts came from. One coming from a synthetic approach would 
argue that the texts stem from the All-Awakened Buddha, hence must be 
perfect and consistent. The analytical approach would point to the very 
many divergences within the existing texts, and would prefer to under- 
stand these in terms of the known principles of textual transmission. Like 
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those who would investigate biological evolution, empiricists assume that 

the forces that shaped texts in the past are similar in principle—though 

different in detail—to those that may be observable in the present. This 

method follows on from the Buddha’s own epistemology, where he in- 
structed to first understand the principles at work in the present moment, 
then to infer from that to the past and future. 

Such a method departs from the more traditional synthetic approach, 
which sees the omniscience of the Buddha as a singular, unrepeatable phe- 
nomenon, radically different from any epistemological means available to 
us at the present time. Basing an argument on an unprovable assumption 
of omniscience is comparable to Christian theology, which imagines the 
creation of the world as a singular, unrepeatable event, which cannot be 
reduced to the principles of evolution as observed in the present.'® Cru- 
cially, however, just as the literalists assert that the Bible is the infallible 
word of God, yet the Bible itself makes no such claim, and is clearly the 
work of highly fallible humans, the Tipitaka makes no claim to the literal 
omniscience of the Buddha. In many cases the facts are plain wrong: there 
is no Mount Sineru, there are no creatures thousands of miles long in the 
seas, there is no northern country of Uttarakuru, there never were past 
ages with huge sized humans living for thousands of years, the state of 
technology and society in the deep past was not always constant. If the 
texts were ignorant of simple physical facts of times and regions just be- 
yond their own boundaries, how could they be expected to understand 
the conditions in our times? That is a cruel and unjust expectation to force 
upon the texts. 

The analytical approach I have just described has come under criticism 
as resulting in ‘Protestant Buddhism’. Armchair scholars, dealing with 
nothing more challenging than comparing textual versions, decide for 
themselves that they can reinvent a world religion, ignoring or deriding 
the foolish superstitions of those who actually follow the religion. They 





® E.g. SN 42.11, SN 12.33-34. 

’® This is not, of course, to say that all Christians deny evolution. But even those Christians, 
or other theists, who accept evolution as an explanation of how the world can change 
and adapt, still posit a unique event as the source of the universe itself. Darwinism, of 
course, makes no pretence to explain the origin of the universe (although certain recent 
developments in quantum cosmology are trying to take this step). 
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end up with a nothing, an army of inferences and speculations about 
unknowable things, a Buddhism that corresponds neither to the actual 
texts as they are, nor to Buddhism as it has ever been lived. As to whether 
we can know anything about ‘original Buddhism’, the ‘obsession’ with 
origins is just another intellectual fad. Living Buddhism cannot be reduced 
to a pristine pure teaching, subject to degradation and decay in later times. 

To which I would say: what’s wrong with Protestantism? The alternative, 
surely, is Catholic Buddhism: privileging the existing traditions for no 
better reason than the sheer fact that they and their works survived. Given 
the incredible corruption of the Roman Church of the Renaissance, could 
anyone seriously imagine that modern Christianity would be better off 
without the Protestant rebellion? The Protestant movement resulted in 
massive diversity in Christianity; bad for the Roman Catholics, no doubt, 
but creating a vibrancy that has, in the long run, revitalized the whole 
religion—including (at least to some degree) the Catholics themselves. 
Similarly, where would Buddhism today be without the critical inquiries of 
the ‘Protestant Buddhists’—Rhys-Davids, Oldenberg, et al—whose work has 
inspired reforms and reinvention all over the Buddhist world, by people 
who have never even heard of them? I could not count the times I have 
been told, as a monk, by traditional Buddhists, that ‘real’ Buddhism is 
hardly to be found in their country any more. And, to be frank, they are 
quite right. Traditional Buddhism is rank with superstition and magic of 
the most banal kinds. If such matters merely remained a bit of harmless 
hocus-pocus, it would not be sucha problem. But the reality is that in many 
areas, not least the treatment of women, the monolithic, unassailable 
authority of the tradition results in terrible injustice. A bit of ‘Protestant’ 
reformation is just what the doctor ordered. 

To resist the findings of text critical work, to insist—whether out of tra- 
ditional values or postmodern methodological skepticism—that we must 
only deal with the texts ‘as they are’, is a profoundly conservative principle. 
It not only stifles innovation, it perpetuates ancient injustice for no better 
reason than that it is ancient. The texts are never ‘as they are’—this is an 
utterly un-Buddhist notion. They are ‘as they have become’ (yathabhita), 
arrived to us in their existing form because of the conditions of the past, 
in particular because of certain editorial decisions by certain monks at cer- 
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tain times and places. Why should their decisions be privileged forever? 
Why can they not be questioned, and why, if we have reasons, should 
we not make other decisions? The religion we are investigating is called 
‘Buddhism’ for a reason: it is, at its heart, the spiritual path taught by the 
Buddha. To look for inspiration in his words is not a 19" century intel- 
lectual dead end, but the basis of all authentic Buddhist practice. It is by 
example of the Buddha’s own Awakening that we seek the truth in our- 
selves. We merely apply modern, critical methods to this quest, just as 
Buddhists in every age and every place have reformed Buddhism in terms 
of their own culture. 

In Vinaya studies, despite the forbidding complexities of the texts, we 
are fortunate that the textual strata have been kept reasonably distinct by 
the legalistic redactors. In interpreting the rules, it seems reasonable to 
see the rules themselves as, in the main, the words of the Buddha, and the 
vibhanga as the explanation of those rules according to the perspective of 
the schools. Our needs are essentially pragmatic. We need to understand 
the rule well enough to grasp its ethical core and to know how it should be 
understood in our time. Often enough, the rule itself is clear and simple, 
and in such cases there is no need to even worry about the vibhanga. If we 
seek clarification, the vibhanga is there to offer friendly advice, but can 
only serve to clarify the rule, not adjust or change its scope. 

This principle might seem self-evident, but the converse approach has 
been used by Bhikkhu Thanissaro in his Buddhist Monastic Code. This book 
has become the de facto guide to Vinaya for most English-speaking Ther- 
avadin bhikkhus, and so its interpretive principles must be carefully con- 
sidered. Thanissaro argues that, where the vibhanga and the patimokkha 
differ, the vibhanga should take precedence. His argument (which by a 
strange coincidence is based on a discussion between the Buddha and 
Mah4pajapati) runs as follows.’” 


As far as discrepancies between the Vibhanga and the rules are 
concerned, the following passage in the Cullavagga (X.4) suggests 
that the Buddha himself gave preference to the way the bhikkhus 
worked out the rules in the Vibhanga: 





” THANISSARO Bhikkhu, The Buddhist Monastic Code I, pp. 11-12. 
www.accesstoinsight.org/lib/authors/thanissaro/bmc1/bmc1.intro.html. 
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As she was standing to one side, Mahapajapati Gotami said to the 
Blessed One: ‘Venerable sir, those rules of training for the bhikkhunis 
that are in common with those for the bhikkhus, venerable sir: What 
line of conduct should we follow in regard to them?’ 

‘Those rules of training for the bhikkhunis, Gotami, that are in 
common with those for the bhikkhus: As the bhikkhus train themselves, 
so should you train yourselves’... (emphasis added [by Thanissaro]). 

‘And those rules of training for bhikkhunis that are not in common 
with those for bhikkhus: What line of conduct should we follow in 
regard to them?’ 

‘Those rules of training for the bhikkhunis, Gotami, that are not 
in common with those for the bhikkhus: Train yourselves in them as 
they are formulated’ 


This passage implies that already in the time of the Buddha the 
bhikkhus had begun working out a way to interpret the rules that 
in some cases was not exactly in line with the way the Buddha had 
originally formulated them... 

Because this development eventually led to the Vibhanga, we can 
be fairly confident that in adhering to the Vibhanga we are acting as 
the Buddha would have us do. 


It is altogether improbable that a critical point in interpreting the 
bhikkhus’ Vinaya should be left up to an encounter between the Buddha 
and Mahapajapati, as an inferred byproduct of a discussion in how to in- 
terpret the bhikkhuni Vinaya. Surely we can find better grounds than this 
for such a crucial matter. This is a classic case of overinterpreting a text, 
taking it as a ruling for something that it was never about in the first place. 

The Vinaya passage cited by Thanissaro says nothing about the histori- 
cal evolution of the rules versus the rule explanation. It is concerned with 
a quite different matter, that is, the relationship between the bhikkhu and 
bhikkhuni Vinayas. Certain rules are shared in common between the two 
Sanghas. These were laid down originally for the bhikkhus, and later the 
rules were applied to the bhikkhunis as well. In other cases, rules were 
laid down for the bhikkhunis alone, and are not shared by the bhikkhus.’® 





'8 The third case also exists, but is not relevant for this passage: some rules are kept by the 
bhikkhus alone, not shared with the bhikkhunis. The earliest discussion of this matter 
in the Pali literature is in the Parivara (Pali Vinaya 6.146-8). 
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Mahapajapati wants to know how the bhikkhunis should practice regard- 
ing these two types of rules. The Buddha’s reply has nothing to do witha 
distinction between rule and explanation. The bhikkhus have already had 
the rule laid down for them. As we have already seen, the bhikkhus were 
supposed to train in accordance with the training rules as laid down, and 
would not transgress them for the sake of life. This passage, and many like 
it, make it quite explicit that the Buddha wanted the Sangha to practice 
the training rules as laid down. That is why the passage refers exclusively 
to the training rules, and says nothing about any vibhanga. 

The two terms do not suggest a distinction between text and commen- 
tary, but rather refer to two different kinds of events: an initial setting 
out of the rule, and the subsequent practice in accordance with that rule. 
The bhikkhunis were not present when the rules for the bhikkhus were 
laid down, so they must learn these subsequently, from how the bhikkhus 
‘train’ in them (where ‘training’ encompasses both study and practice 
of the rule). On the other hand, the bhikkhunis obviously cannot learn 
the rules that are unique for bhikkhunis from the way the bhikkhus are 
training; instead, they would be present when the rules are laid down, and 
should practice accordingly. 

Thanissaro acknowledges that the vibhanga as it exists today had not 
yet developed in the time of the Buddha, and assumes the Buddha is refer- 
ring to an ancient precursor. No doubt he is correct in assuming that the 
discussions on interpretation among the Sangha, starting in the Buddha’s 
own lifetime, evolved to become the vibhangas as we know them. However, 
given that the vibhangas of the schools differ greatly, we can say little about 
how much of our current vibhangas might have existed in the time of the 
Buddha. Far from being ‘confident’ that in privileging the existing vibhanga 
over the rule itself we are acting as the Buddha would have wanted, to do 
so is to favor the sectarian interpretations introduced in the Vinayas, by 
persons unknown, over a period of several hundred years, over the words 
of the Buddha himself. 

Thanissaro has this to say about the importance of this interpretive 
principle: 


And when we check the few places where the vibhanga deviates 
from the wording of the rules, we find that almost invariably it has 
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tried to reconcile contradictions among the rules themselves, and 

between the rules and the Khandhakas, so as to make the Vinaya a 

more coherent whole. This is particularly true with rules that touch 

on Community transactions. Apparently, many of these rules were 

formulated before the general patterns for transactions were final- 
ized in the Khandhakas. Thus, after the patterns were established, the 

compilers of the Vibhanga were sometimes forced to deviate from 

the wording of the original rules to bring them into line with the 

patterns.” 


He therefore sees the difference as merely a matter of ‘tidying up’ the 
Vinaya. Such a process has no doubt occurred, and would indeed account 
for certain differences between the rules and analysis. This itself is an 
important historical observation. But in this book we shall see several 
cases where the rule and the rule explanation differ seriously, in ways 
that impact in a major way on the lives of the bhikkhunis. This seems to 
have happened to a greater degree in the bhikkhuni Vinaya. Indeed, one 
of the major cases we shall investigate is the development of the form 
of the bhikkhuni ordination procedure, the most important ‘Community 
transaction’ (sanghakamma). As Thanissaro suggests, the form originally 
laid down in the patimokkha rules has been adjusted in the vibhanga to 
conform with the later developed scheme of the Khandhakas. 


1.4. What is a Tradition? 


Related to these textual problems is an even thornier issue: how should 
we, as contemporary Buddhist monastics, practice? It was hard enough in 
the days of dogmatic slumbers, when we rested in the assurance that the 
Pali was the One And Only Way. Even then we had disagreements, variant 
interpretations and attitudes. But with the inclusion of vast quantities 
of authentic Vinaya material, the questions multiply. Unfortunately the 
habit of ignoring Chinese and other versions of the Vinaya persists, not 
only in monks who have an understandable institutional investment in 
Pali orthodoxy, but also in scholars, who rather lamely try to argue that 
consideration of the Chinese texts would probably not make much of a 
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difference after all. Our body of knowledge in English remains lamentably 
slim, and largely confined to specialists. 

Do we stick to just one tradition? This was the classic posture of the 
traditions that have come down to us. Even the Chinese, with their wealth 
of Vinaya material, declared that they would follow the Dharmaguptaka, 
at least in theory, although they continued to study and refer to the other 
Vinayas. But this is problematic in practice: in certain cases, information is 
supplied in one Vinaya that is lacking in another.”° Also, we cannot accept 
that just one Vinaya supplies a complete picture when we know that each 
Vinaya differs. Moreover, within, say, the Pali tradition, we find ourselves 
frequently turning to the commentaries for help when the Vinaya is ob- 
scure; but surely a canonical Vinaya must rank as a higher authority than 
a late commentary. 

Another approach would be to examine each Vinaya, do some text- 
critical hocus-pocus (confident in the knowledge that almost no-one will 
take the time to seriously evaluate what we have done), and bow with 
reverence to the ‘Original Vinaya’ that emerges pristine from the crucible. 
But then what to do when our friends, altering the ingredients of the 
magic mixture, come up with a different ‘Original Vinaya’? The search 
for an ‘Original Vinaya’ is, moreover, in its infancy, so that the quantity 
of textual work required to achieve such a thing is as yet only dreamt of. 
Nevertheless, the idea should not be written off, as in certain cases it is 
possible to agree with confidence on what the original version of a text 
must have been. 

But perhaps we would be better to abandon such grand schemes and 
just juggle our texts as best we can. Each case is different, and truth is best 
arrived at by experimenting with different approaches as seems best for 
that case. We won’t know what really works until long afterwards, and so 
it is premature to rule out any interpretive approach. 

We cannot go back. We cannot make ourselves un-know. Critics often 
deride textual criticism as ‘speculative’. But the traditional belief that all 
the canonical texts were spoken by the Buddha, or even the weaker claim 
that all the texts were assembled at the First Council is not merely specula- 





°° As, for example, in the decision that a bhikkhuni may not re-ordain, discussed in chapter 
4.66-4.68. 
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tive but plain wrong. It cannot possibly have been the case. The existence 
of differing versions of the same events proves this beyond reasonable 
doubt. The claim that a massive body of texts has been passed down un- 
changed for 2500 years is an extraordinary one, and extraordinary claims 
require extraordinary evidence. That evidence is not forthcoming. In such 
a situation, all approaches are hypothetical. Hypothesis is not speculation: 
speculation invents ideas on a whim, while hypothesis draws inferences 
based on data. It is not necessary, and usually not possible, to prove that 
a given hypothesis is ‘correct’. Since the traditional point of view is man- 
ifestly incorrect, the burden of proof lies with the traditionalists. All we 
can establish for the time being is whether a given way of looking at the 
textual and other evidence is reasonable. Hypotheses are always subject to 
revision, and are always partial. They can be falsified by finding new texts 
or more precise readings of known texts; and they help us make sense out 
of a complex array of textual data. With the dismantling of the traditional 
perspective, we need new ways to find meaning in our texts. 

When we begin to hold the Vinaya up for examination, conservative 
Buddhists start to get a bit nervous. What are we going to reveal? Will we 
undermine the very basis for the monastic life? What of the simple purity 
that comes with faith in a tradition? Doesn’t it mean that everyone will 
just fall back on their own opinions and speculative theories? But we must 
come to grips with the incontestable fact that the traditional belief—that 
the Vinaya has been handed down unchanged since the Buddha—is wrong. 
Insisting on known falsehoods is not, I contest, a principled path. 

Our notion of a ‘tradition’, moreover, needs an injection of reality. Patrick 
Kearney, an Australian meditation teacher, once said that a tradition is not 
a fixed set of received doctrines, but is more like a family argument. Each 
Christmas (or Chinese New Year or Songkran...) we gather with our beloved 
family to renew our old connections. The meal starts off wonderfully, and 
there’s laughs and jokes all around. But during the evening, someone men- 
tions politics—or religion—and the old tensions flare up again. By the end 
of the night, you find yourself arguing about the same things you argued 
about last year. And that’s what makes you a family. You care enough about 
the same things to bother arguing about them. We argue about samatha 
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and vipassana, or about the authenticity of the Abhidhamma—or about 
bhikkhunis—precisely because we care. 

In supporting the pan-sectarian movement for the establishment and 
growth of the bhikkhuni Sangha, one constantly hears that this will threaten, 
even destroy, the foundations of Theravada Buddhism, and that such a 
movement can never find acceptance in Theravada circles. Even if we do 
not buy into such scare tactics, there is a legitimate concern for the sta- 
bility and continuation of the Buddhist tradition, which in Theravada is 
often said to encompass not only the canon but also the commentarial 
literature. Here are some remarks from Bhikkhu Bodhi:?! 


... in almost all Theravada circles, actual Vinaya practice is deter- 
mined not by the canonical text alone but by the canonical text as 
interpreted by the commentary and Tikas [sub-commentaries]. Thus 
it would be a bold and somewhat controversial move to reject the 
commentarial interpretation here and stick solely to the word of 
the canonical Vinaya, arguing for a position counter to that of the 
commentaries. Vinaya practice is not merely a matter of personal in- 
terpretation but of communal consensus, and when most Theravada 
communities hold that on this point the commentary is to be followed, 
the decree of the commentary then functions as law... At a time when 
the Theravada bhikkhuni order is still in its infancy, my personal 
advice is to avoid taking controversial positions that challenge main- 
stream Theravada interpretations (except, that is, on the validity of 
bhikkhuni ordination!) 


This advice by one of the most esteemed Elders of the Theravada must 
be taken seriously. Nevertheless, I feel it is not a sufficient description of 
the diversity of understandings within Theravada. Perhaps this is because 
Bhikkhu Bodhi’s ordination was within a lineage that treated the commen- 
taries with great deference. My experience, in the Thai Forest Tradition, 
has been quite different. Of course the commentaries are, in theory, given 
weight, but in practice the most important thing is neither canon nor 
commentary but the opinions and practices of the contemporary Masters. 

Let me give an overview of the tradition as received in Theravada, to try 
to convey some idea of the complexities involved. At the root is the Pali 
Vinaya, which may or may not be available in any particular monastery, 
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and which may or may not be available in translation. This is universally 

regarded as the theoretical basis of practice, and yet is little read. On top 

of the canon lie the classic commentaries, especially the Samantapasadika 

of Buddhaghosa, which is accepted in all Theravadin countries. But the 

Samantapasadika is not a unitary text. It was compiled and edited by Bud- 
dhaghosa in the 5" century from several ancient commentaries, and repre- 
sents the distilled wisdom of centuries of teachers’ traditions. It frequently 

mentions discussions and differences of opinions on specific points, and 

before the time of Buddhaghosa the opinions that he prefers were by no 

means universally accepted, even within the fraternity of the Mahavihara. 
Moreover, at that time there were at least two other schools active in Sri 

Lanka, and several more in South-east Asia. Buddhaghosa’s opinions, at 

the time he wrote them, represented a certain position in the spectrum of 
possible opinions of one of the Southern schools. 

Due to Buddhaghosa’s tremendous vitality and erudition, his commen- 
taries, it seems, soon became authoritative within the Mahaviharavasin 
circles, and series of sub-commentaries were written. Unlike the commen- 
taries, the sub-commentaries do not stem from a very ancient tradition, 
but were composed afresh by their authors. There are very many of these; 
and the existence of an ongoing living tradition is testament to the need 
for the Sangha to continually revisit its tradition in new contexts. It is 
usually understood that the sub-commentaries take Buddhaghosa’s work 
as authoritative and do not deviate from his opinions, but seek to clarify 
and extend his work. I have, however, seen no serious scholarly work that 
considers whether the sub-commentarial Vinaya tradition is in fact in 
complete agreement with Buddhaghosa. Also, it is unclear how widely 
distributed the sub-commentaries were, and it seems likely that much 
of the Theravadin world has had little exposure to them. Many of them 
may be local Burmese traditions. Indeed, in many traditional monasteries, 
the teaching tradition was passed down through little texts called nissayas, 
which are little more than a collection of lecture notes by a senior local 
teacher. Often these would be the only scriptures available in a monastery. 

The composition of Vinaya texts was revitalized in modern times. The 
Pubbasikkhavannana was composed in Thailand by Phra Amarabhirakhit, 
a student of Prince Mongkut, in 1860. This formed the basis for modern 
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Thai Vinaya practice, especially in the Forest Tradition, where it is still 
read as an authoritative text. This marks a critical juncture in the evolution 
of Theravada: breaking the tradition of 1500 years, the key Vinaya text 
is composed in a local language, not Pali, and hence can only be read by 
Thai bhikkhus. It is unknown in other Theravadin lands, which use other 
localized modern works for their Vinaya textbooks. The Pubbasikkha is a 
difficult text, and for the purpose of the basic monastic curriculum, Vajira- 
fianavarorasa composed the Vinayamukha in the early 20'" century, which 
is still used as part of the official Thai monastic educational curriculum. 
Charmingly, whenever a difficult topic is raised, the Vinayamukha declares, 
‘May the Vinaya experts make a decision on this matter’ If the monk, a 
prince of Thailand, who wrote the textbook is not a Vinaya expert, there 
would be few who are willing to step forward in such a role. But this saying, 
while indicating a wise humility in avoiding unnecessary disputes, is also 
evidence of the diversity of views among the Thai Sangha. The Vinaya- 
mukha is a work of independent spirit, which frequently disagrees with 
the commentaries, and even with the Suttavibhanga. 

The latest in this tradition of practical guides to Vinaya is Thanissaro’s 
Buddhist Monastic Code, which is used very widely in the English-speaking 
world, and which offers a lucid contemporary interpretation. In addition, 
within the Ajahn Chah tradition, an unfinished set of Vinaya notes by 
Ajahn Brahm is used. Both of these works use a conservative analytical 
approach, which endeavors to find unity whenever possible, but is open 
to the possibility of contradiction within the tradition. 

So much for the textual heritage. Even this brief and incomplete survey 
shows that the situation is complex and there are a multitude of possible 
perspectives. But we have omitted the most important thing, the monastics 
themselves. In all ages, Vinaya has been practiced and discussed among the 
monastics, and they will invariably have different positions. I do not know 
even two monks who would agree on every detail of Vinaya. Practically, 
Vinaya practice within a particular community is largely determined by 
the authority of the abbot as mediated within the community. The abbot 
may or may not have any knowledge of the texts we have been discussing. 
Similarly, the texts may or may not be found in the monastery, and if they 
are there, there may or may not be anyone who reads them. In the vast 
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majority of cases, decisions about what is ‘Vinaya’ or not will be based 
on the local and contemporary sources, either books or the opinions of 
the teachers. Even among those teachers who are, in theory, committed 
to upholding the traditional commentarial Theravada, there are many 
differences of opinion. And in traditional Theravadin countries, there 
are many influential monks who question or reject the authority of the 
commentaries, not to speak of the later texts. Such individualizing forces 
are constantly acting as a counterforce to the centralizing, harmonizing 
tendencies of the ‘authoritative’ texts. 

In addition to the individual opinions of the teachers, there are factors 
such as the laws of the land. In Thailand the Vinaya is complemented by a 
Sangha Act, which lays down certain laws for the Sangha, and appoints a 
Council of Elders to decide matters of importance in managing the Sangha. 
While such instruments are, in theory, supposed to uphold the Vinaya, in 
practice they have as much to do with political and economic imperatives. 
There are, further, local customs, beliefs, and rituals, which constantly 
influence the Sangha life. For example, while the Vinaya and statements 
in the Suttas forbid practice of non-Buddhist rituals, quasi-magical rit- 
uals such as making holy water, or tying sacred string, are universally 
performed by the Sangha. Reform movements will often try, with varying 
degrees of success, to eliminate such practices, and Buddhist practitioners 
in traditional lands will regularly decry what they see as ‘Brahmanical’ 
intrusions into Buddhism; but it is a losing battle. 

Let me give just one example of how such forces played out as I have 
witnessed it. In 1995 I was staying at a branch monastery of Ajahn Chah, 
run by a monk called Luang Por Hom. He was an old monk, ordained fairly 
late in life, and come from a simple rural background, but with a shrewd 
mind. A visiting monk arrived. He had ordained in Dhammayuttika circles, 
and as such, he was regarded as a semi-outsider, but was still accepted in 
the Sangha. He confessed a sarighadisesa offense. Luang Por Hom did not 
have experience in managing the procedure for sarighadisesa, so he asked 
me to invite a senior Western monk from my home monastery of Wat Pah 
Nanachat to help with some advice. Meanwhile he read up on the matter 
in the Thai translation of the Vinaya Pitaka, which is printed together with 
the commentary. When the Western monk came for the discussion, Luang 
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Por Hom said that he had never had to do the sarighddisesa procedure; then 
he slyly asked the Western monk if he had experience with it. He said yes, to 
Luang Por’s amusement. They discussed the procedure, with the Western 
monk contributing his knowledge of the texts and practices as understood 
within the English-speaking Sangha. When it came to one point—I think it 
was on the question of where the monk undergoing probation should sit 
while the Sangha recited patimokkha—Luang Por Hom remarked that when 
he was a young monk at Ajahn Chah’s monastery, they did it a certain way; 
but from his reading of the text, it seems it should be another way. The 
Western monk agreed. Later, before the monk had formally entered the 
period of probation, Luang Por Hom made him sit at the end of the line of 
monks, and on the floor, not on the raised platform for the monks. I said to 
Luang Por that I thought that the offending monk should not undergo such 
penances until he had formally entered the probationary period. Luang 
Por agreed, but said that he was doing it to cut his pride and stubbornness. 

So in this one little case, we see a number of issues at play. The basic 
framework for the whole event was the Vinaya, which all accepted as au- 
thoritative. The commentaries and sub-commentaries were not consulted, 
unless they were read in the Thai edition along with the root text, but their 
influence was felt, mediated through later works. The practice at Ajahn 
Chah’s monastery was influential, which was itself largely influenced by 
the Pubbasikkha, as well as Ajahn Chah’s personal study of the Vinaya and 
living for many years within the Thai Forest Tradition. The fact that the 
practice, even of such an esteemed Vinaya master, might deviate from 
the canonical texts was discussed and accepted (I cannot remember how 
we actually did the procedure in the end.) In this case, even a relatively 
uneducated forest monk was quite happy to return to the Vinaya source 
for the procedure, and to dialogue in a critical way with his tradition. But 
at the same time, he imposed personal punishments, cheerfully accepting 
that it was extra to the requirements of the Vinaya, simply because he felt 
it was important for the spiritual growth of his student. 

Such is the complexity of interacting influences in one case. In every 
case the scenario plays out differently, but there will always be an inter- 
section and a dynamic tension between the different authorities. 
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It is, therefore, simplistic to treat the Theravadin tradition as a mono- 
lithic entity, an unreflective instantiation of the classical commentarial 
orthodoxy. The questions we ask in this book are nothing new, even if our 
methods may be to some degree unconventional. People are people, and 
Buddhism is a religion for adults. Monastics are mature enough to make up 
their own minds, and do not need to imagine a false sense of conformity 
in order to recognize our kinship as human beings who are following the 
Buddha’s path. 

In the case of bhikkhuni ordination, conservatives often claim that 
bhikkhunis can never take their place in ‘Theravada’. The reality, of course, 
is much more complex. Bhikkhunis were a part of ‘Theravada’ for over a 
thousand years. The existence of the bhikkhunis was taken for granted 
by Buddhaghosa. The question of the revival of the bhikkhuni order is a 
modern problem, and as Bhikkhu Bodhi has shown, a modern Pali work by 
Jetavana Sayadaw indicates that there have been opposing and supporting 
voices through the 20" century. Bhikkhunis who live in Thailand today 
tell me that they have the personal support of many bhikkhus, despite 
their lack of acknowledgement by the authorities. The claim that there 
is a monolithic opposition to bhikkhunis by the Theravadin Sangha is no 
more than a piece of rather desperate, sad rhetoric. 


Chapter 2 


PRINGIPLES«|@ BE RESPECIED 


THE GARUDHAMMAS ARE A SET OF RULES, which, according to the tra- 
ditional narrative, were laid down by the Buddha as the pre-conditions 
before he reluctantly consented to the ordination of his aunt and foster- 
mother Mahapajapati Gotami as the first bhikkhuni. The garudhammas as 
such do not appear in the list of patimokkha rules, being outside the nor- 
mal framework of the Suttavibhanga. My White Bones Red Rot Black Snakes 
examines the narrative background in some detail. Here I would like to 
look more closely at the rules themselves. The rules vary slightly between 
the traditions, but I focus on the Mahaviharavasin version, referring to 
the others in important cases. A detailed treatment of all variations in the 
dozen or so versions of these rules would be ponderous and unnecessary. 
The term garudhamma has suffered much in the hands of modern transla- 
tors. Garu literally means ‘heavy’, and in some places in the Vinaya ‘heavy’ 
offenses are contrasted with ‘light’ offenses.’ So modern scholars have 
called these the ‘heavy’ or ‘severe’ or ‘strict’ rules. Countless interpreters 
have seen the garudhammas as an imposition of control by monks over 
nuns. The idea that the garudhammas are essentially about control seems 
to be influenced by the Christian virtue, in both monasteries and weddings, 
of ‘obedience’. Obedience is an appropriate virtue in an ethical system 
founded on ‘Thou shalt’, issued by a Lord on High. Buddhism, however, is 
based on the ethical principle ‘I undertake the training...’. This assumes a 
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mature, responsible relationship with one’s ethical framework, and does 
not rely on a relationship of command. 

The word garu, when used in the Vinaya, normally has quite a differ- 
ent meaning: respect. And the garudhammas themselves says this ‘rule 
(dhamma) should be revered, respected (garukatva), honored, and wor- 
shiped for the rest of your life, not to be transgressed’. Clearly, garudhamma 
means ‘Rules to be Respected’. This is confirmed by the standard Chinese 
rendering, “\ 4% (ba jing fa), literally ‘eight respect dhammas’. The rules 
themselves primarily relate to the ways that the bhikkhunis should pay 
respects to the bhikkhus. 

The Mahaviharavasin Vinaya does not have a detailed analysis (vibhanga) 
of the garudhammas. Hence we must seek out contexts from elsewhere that 
might help to illuminate the problems raised by the rules. Certain Vinayas, 
such as the Lokuttaravada, do offer detailed analyses of the rules; but by 
the very fact, and the nature of those analyses, the text is considerably 
later than the Pali, so must be used with caution. 


2.1 Garudhamma 1 


Though a bhikkhuni be ordained for a hundred years, she should 
bow down, rise up, make anjali, and behave properly towards a bhikkhu 
ordained that very day. 


This rule startles with its abruptness, its immediate and total exclusion 
of the possibility for any other way in which the male and female monastic 
communities might relate to one another. It stands in stark contrast with 
the Buddha’s reasoned and balanced approach throughout the rest of 
the Vinaya, where he refuses to lay down a rule until it is needed. This 
is why we respect the Vinaya and wish to follow it: it is reasonable, a 
contingent and pragmatic means for people to live in community and 
develop good behavior. When the Vinaya appears unreasonable, we must 
ask ourselves: is this our problem, or the text’s? Must we abandon our 
‘modern’ conditioning, see through the way that ‘feminism’ has twisted 
our perceptions, and realize that this rule is no less than an expression 
of Awakened Wisdom, the authoritative decree of the Buddha, issuing 
from his incomprehensible grounding in the Unconditioned? Or does the 
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problem lie somewhere else entirely? Is it possible that our ancient texts 
do not issue unsullied from the penetration into perfect wisdom, but result 
from a lengthy and complex historical process, a process that involved 
both good and bad, wisdom and folly, compassion and cruelty? 

Unlike most of the other garudhammas, this rule lacks a direct counter- 
part in most of the patimokkhas. That is to say, in most of the Vinayas, the 
rule only appears here, and has no independent corroboration. We shall 
look at the exceptions to this later. 

There is, however, another passage in some Vinayas that reinforces the 
message of this rule, and which extends it to a general principle that monks 
should never bow to any women. The Mahaviharavasin Vinaya elsewhere 
in the Khandhakas has a group of 10 avandiyos (those who should not be 
bowed to), which includes women.’ But the context the rule appears in 
raises doubts as to the formation of this passage. It follows the well-known 
story of the partridge, the monkey, and the elephant, where the three 
animals lived harmoniously by respecting the eldest among them.’ This 
story is found in all Vinayas.* 

However the different Vinayas each follow this story with a very differ- 
ent text. The Pali appears, on purely internal criteria, to be an originally 
independent passage. It changes from the specific list ‘bow down, rise up, 
make anjali, and behave properly’ mentioned in the story, to the general 
term ‘not bow’. Not only that, but the content sends a completely different 
message: the whole point of the three animals story is that we should re- 
spect elders, but now we are being told to not respect women, even if they 
are elder. Taken together, these suggest that the sequel is not intrinsic to 
the story. 

The Dharmaguptaka follows the story with a long section, listing quite 
different individuals than the Pali, although also including women.° For ex- 
ample, the Dharmaguptaka includes a matricide, patricide, arahant killer, 
schismatic, etc., none of which are mentioned in the Pali. The Dharmagup- 
taka also lists those to whom different people such as novices, trainees, 
etc., should pay respect, and adds that one should also pay respect in the 





> Pali Vinaya 2.162. 

> Pali Vinaya 2.161-2. 
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same way to their stupas; the emphasis on stupas is characteristic of this 
Vinaya, and evidence of the lateness of this section.® 

The Mahisasaka,’ Sarvastivada,® and Mahasanghika’ all say nothing in 
this place regarding bowing to women."° Thus the fact that the injunction 
against paying respects to women in this case uses a different terminology 
from the preceding passage; that it is based on a principle of gender rather 
than age; that it is absent from most of the Vinayas in this place; and that 
where it is present in the Dharmaguptaka it speaks of stupas, all adds up 
to a clear conclusion that the passage is a late interpolation. 

Returning to the garudhamma and the specific injunction not to bow to 
a bhikkhuni, the Mahisasaka and Dharmaguptaka Vinayas include the rule 
as a pacittiya (‘expiation’—a rule which, when transgressed, can be cleared 
through a confession), and the Sarvastivada has a related rule. Here is the 
rule from the Sarvastivada Vinaya Suttavibhanga. 


The Buddha was staying at Savatthi. Now at that time the Elder 
Mahakassapa, putting on his robes before midday, taking his bowl, 
went to a householder’s home for almsround. Then at the place he 
stopped there was a layman’s wife. Seeing Mahakassapa in the dis- 
tance, she got up and greeted him. But Thullananda was at that place 
first. Seeing Mahakassapa in the distance, she did not rise to greet 
him. Then that layman’s wife bowed with her head at the feet of El- 
der Mahakassapa. She washed her hands and taking his bowl, offered 
plenty of rice, with curry over it. Mahakassapa received it and left. 

The lay woman went to Thullananda and said: ‘Are you aware that 
was the Elder Mahakassapa, the Buddha’s great disciple, who is greatly 
revered by the deities as a virtuous field of merit? If you were to rise 
and greet him, what harm would come of that?’ 
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T40, N° 1814, p. 683, c15-16: FAH AR © WKAR MR 
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Thullananda said: ‘Mahakassapa was originally practicing another 
religion, [i.e.] Brahmanism. You greatly reverence that, but I do not 
respect it. 

The lay woman was annoyed and scolded: ‘These bhikkhunis say, “If 
you do what is good you will get merit”, but when they see bhikkhus 
coming they do not rise, as if they were women from another religion. 

When the bhikkhunis of few wishes, contented, keepers of ascetic 
practices heard about this they were not pleased. They went to the 
Buddha and told him everything. For that reason the Buddha sum- 
moned the two-fold Sangha together. 

Knowing, he asked: ‘Is it true that you did that thing, or not?’ 

She answered: ‘It is true, Blessed One’ 

The Buddha for this reason in many ways scolded: ‘How can this 
bhikkhuni see a monk coming and not rise?’ Having in many ways 
scolded for that reason, he said to the bhikkhus: ‘For the sake of ten 
benefits, I lay down this precept for bhikkhunis. From today onwards 
that precept should be taught: 

‘Should a bhikkhuni, seeing a bhikkhu coming, not rise, this is an 
offense of pacittiya’ 

‘Pacittiya’ means: burn," boil, smear, obstruct. If not confessed, 
it will obstruct the path. This is the offense: if a bhikkhuni sees a 
bhikkhu and does not rise, this is a pacittiya; straightaway seeing and 


not rising, straightaway at that point there is pacittiya’™ 


A few notes are in order. Thullananda (Fat Nanda) was Mahakassapa’s 
nemesis, and accordingly, a great fan of Ananda. Her misbehavior and, in 
particular, animosity towards Mahakassapa are well attested in the Suttas 
and Vinaya, and elsewhere she repeats her allegation that Mahakassapa 
had previously been a non-Buddhist.’> Thus her behavior on this occasion 
is just deliberate rudeness towards a revered Elder. Notice that this rule 
concerns only rising for a bhikkhu when one sees them, and does not 
mention bowing and the other acts mentioned in the garudhamma. We also 
notice that the criticism by the laywoman specifically invokes the accepted 





" This explanation is derived from a folk etymology connecting pacittiya with pacati, to 
cook. Unfortunately, this play on words is sometimes interpreted literally, and students 
are informed that if they break pacittiya rules they will burn in hell. Needless to say, the 
early texts contain no trace of such an idea. 

” sSarvastivada Vinaya, bhikkhuni pacittiya 103 (T23, N° 1435, p. 324, b29-c22). 

13 SN 16.11/ SA 1144/ SA2 119. 
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cultural standards of conduct expected of women. In context, then, this 
rule is perfectly reasonable, merely formalizing the respect due to Elders 
of the community. However, when the garudhammas extend this to form a 
rule requiring that all bhikkhunis must rise for bhikkhus, the reasonable 
context is lost, for respect should also be shown to the bhikkhunis for their 
practice and wisdom. 

24 Let us look now at the second appearance of this rule in the patimokkhas, 
this time the Vinaya of the Mahisasakas. The rule here is similar to Dhar- 
maguptaka pdcittiya 175, but in that case there is no proper origin story. It 
is merely said that the Buddha laid down the rule (as a garudhamma) while 
at Savatthi, but the bhikkhunis did not keep it, so he laid it down again as a 
pacittiya.!* The Mahisasaka offers more detail, so we will use that version. 


25 Now at that time bhikkhunis did not bow to monks, did not greet 
them, did not receive them, did not invite them to a seat. The bhikkhus 
were annoyed, and did not return to teach. Then the bhikkhunis were 
foolish, without knowledge, and not able to train in the precepts. The 
senior bhikkhunis saw this, looked down on it, and scolded in many 
ways. The matter was therefore told to the Buddha. For that reason 
the Buddha summoned together the two-fold Sangha. 


26 He asked the bhikkhunis: ‘Is this true or not?’ 
27 They replied: ‘It is true, Blessed One’ 
28 The Buddha in many ways scolded them: ‘Did I not already teach 


the eight garudhammas as suitable etiquette regarding bhikkhus? 
From today onwards, that precept should be thus recited: 


29 ‘Should a bhikkhuni, seeing a bhikkhu, not rise up, bow down, and 
invite him to a seat, this is an offense of pacittiya’ 
30 For trainees and novices, it is an offense of wrong-doing. If sick, 


if previously there is anger and suspicion, with no shared speech 


[recitation?], there is no offense’! 


31 Here there is no developed story, only a formulaic background that is 
very similar to the backgrounds for several of the other pacittiya/garudham- 
mas we shall see below. There is no common ground between this origin 
story and the Sarvastivada version, and hence no basis to infer that either 
of them have any genuine historical source. 





4 HEIRMANN, Rules for Nuns, p. 955. 
® Mahigasaka Vinaya, bhikkhuni pdcittiya 179 (T22, N° 1421, p. 97, c20-28). 
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There is a valid reason for the rule in the context: it is a good thing to 
respect one’s teachers. This rule is not an arbitrary imposition, but came 
from a genuinely problematic situation. One might question whether the 
monks were being a little precious in refusing to teach; but any teacher 
knows how hard it is if the students don’t display a positive attitude. In 
ancient India, as indeed throughout Asia today, bowing to one’s teachers 
was a simple and universally observed sign of respect and gratitude. It 
is, however, true that the rule as it stands does not specifically mention 
teaching. Like the previous example from the Sarvastivada Vinaya, the 
context of the background story has been extended beyond its reasonable 
application. A rule requiring bhikkhunis to rise and pay respects to their 
teachers would have been justifiable, but as it stands the rule is a straight- 
forward example of discrimination. One might have expected, in fact, that 
it would be more important to establish a rule requiring bhikkhunis to 
respect their own bhikkhuni teachers; in traditional societies today, nuns 
will habitually defer to monks, and it is hard to convince them to respect 
other nuns in the same way. It should also be noted that monks should not 
give the teaching desiring worldly benefits such as receiving homage, and 
it is an offense (pacittiya 24) for a bhikkhu to accuse another bhikkhu of 
doing this. 

The story refers to the garudhammas as already existing. There is, how- 
ever, no question of an offense arising from them. It is as if the status of 
the garudhammas at the time this rule was formulated was of some recom- 
mended trainings in etiquette, like, say, the sekhiya rules, with no specific 
penalty attached. Our discussion of garudhamma 5 will address the problem 
of the penalty arising from the garudhammas. 

Now that we have discussed these pdcittiya offenses related to the first 
garudhamma, let us return to our discussion of the garudhamma itself. 

The Pali version of the garudhammas describes the acts of respect that 
must be shown by the bhikkhunis to the bhikkhus in this way: abhiva- 
danarh paccutthanam anjalikammam samicikammam, which I render as ‘bow 
down, rise up, make anjali, and behave properly’. This phrase occurs twice 
elsewhere in contexts crucial for understanding the garudhammas. First is 
when the Sakyan princes, including Ananda, asked for Upali, the former 
barber and Vinaya expert-to-be, to ordain first, so they can reduce their 
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Sakyan pride by ‘bowing down, rising up, making anjali, and behaving prop- 
erly’ to him.'® Elsewhere, we are often told of the problems caused in the 
Sangha by the Sakyans and their pride: Nanda, who famously went forth on 
account of 500 pink-footed celestial nymphs, and who wore make-up as a 
monk; Channa, the Buddha’s incorrigible charioteer, who on the Buddha’s 
deathbed was given the ‘Supreme Punishment’ (i.e., the silent treatment); 
Upananda, who constantly harassed the lay supporters for fine requisites; 
and of course Devadatta, who tried to kill the Buddha. Tradition says that 
pride caused the Sakyans to grievously insult Vididabha, king of Kosala, 
who in revenge destroyed the Sakyan republic and scattered the clan. Thus 
the Sakyan pride has become a byword in Buddhist culture. This suggests 
that the purpose of emphasizing bowing in the garudhamma, just as for 
the Sakyan princes, was to reduce pride. Given that it was Mahapajapati 
and the Sakyan ladies who were seeking ordination, we might be forgiven 
for thinking that it was specifically Sakyan pride that is at issue here. 

The second time this phrase is relevant for understanding this garu- 
dhamma is even more specific. In the Dakkhinavibhanga Sutta the Buddha 
says to Mahapajapati that it is not easy to repay one who has given the gift 
of Dhamma through ‘bowing down, rising up, making anjali, and behaving 
properly’.’” This was part of a discussion that arose when Mahapajapati 
approached the Buddha and tried to offer him a set of robes. He suggested 
that rather than offer them to him personally, she make the offering to the 
Sangha as a whole, going on to explain that offerings to the Sangha were 
of greater benefit than an offering to any individual, even the Buddha. 
The message is clear enough. Mahapajapati, who is still a laywoman, is 
personally attached to the Buddha, her son, and has not learned to respect 
the Sangha. We now have two contextual reasons for creating this rule: 
the curbing of Mahapajapati’s Sakyan pride, and her personal attachment 
to Siddhattha. 

Mahapajapati herself confirms that this particular rule was hard for her 
to keep. After accepting the garudhammas, she says she will treasure them 
like a youth would bear an adornment of flowers. Hardly has she gone, 
however, when she exhibits yet another womanly weakness, changing her 





© Pali Vinaya 2.183. 
7 MN 142.4. 
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mind and getting Ananda to ask a special privilege from the Buddha: that 
they forget this rule, and allow paying respect according to seniority. The 
Buddha refuses. 

Now, the Buddha is supposed to have said that the acceptance of these 
rules was Mahapajapati’s full ordination. Sometimes what is omitted is 
ignored, and yet may have a decisive importance, so I must bodily lift the 
next fact into consciousness: nowhere in this narrative are the bhikkhunis 
explicitly told that they have to keep these rules. The rules are laid down 
for Mahapajapati. It is true that the rules are phrased in the general sense 
of all bhikkhunis, and elsewhere the Vinaya expects the bhikkhunis to 
keep these rules. But in the core of the primary narrative, it is never di- 
rectly said that these rules are a part of general bhikkhuni ordination. Nor 
is the adherence to these rules a part of the ordination procedure in the 
Mahaviharavasin Vinaya, or indeed the procedures of other Vinayas. Since 
the text explicitly says that the garudhammas are intended to be Mahapaja- 
pati’s ordination, and since there are plausible reasons why they should 
be relevant for her, there seems every reason to think the garudhammas 
were originally laid down for Mahapajapati alone. 

When the Buddha refuses Mahapajapati’s request to rescind this rule, he 
explains, rather oddly, that other, badly expounded religions do not allow 
paying respects to women, so how could he?’® If badly taught religions do 
not allow respect for women, I would have thought this was a good reason 
for well taught religions to encourage it. In any case, it seems the Buddha 
was quite correct, for this exact rule is in fact found in Jain scriptures. 
The following is taken from the Yuktiprabodha with the Svopajfiavtti of 
the Svetambara Upadhyaya Meghavijaya. Dated from the 17" century, 
this presents an argument on the status of women between the two main 
Jain sects. The work is from the Svetambara perspective, although here 
we hear the voice of the Digambara opponent. The work that is quoted, 
the Svetambara text Upadesamala, appears to date from around the 8 
century: 


#18: Moreover, when nuns and other women greet a monk, a bless- 
ing is uttered by him in such words as: ‘Let there be meditation; let 
your karmas be destroyed’; they do not engage in the etiquette of mu- 





18 Pali Vinaya 2.258. 
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tual reverential greeting that takes place between monks. If indeed, 
as you believe, nuns do assume the mahavratas [great vows], then how 
is it that between your monks and nuns there is no mutual reveren- 
tial greeting of one another according to rank [as there is between 
monks]? Indeed, this has been prohibited even in your scripture. As 
is said in the Upadesamala: 

4 “Even if a nun were initiated for a hundred years and a monk were 
initiated just this day, he is still worthy of being worshiped by her 


through such acts of respect as going forward in reverential greeting, 


salutation, and bowing down.”’” 


“2 The identical wording makes it obvious that here we are seeing not just 
a generic similarity but a direct copy. While Jainism is older than Buddhism, 
the Jain texts are, as here, typically younger; so it is not easy to decide 
whether this rule, as it stands, was copied by the Buddhists from the Jainas 
or vice versa. Nevertheless, the main point remains: this rule is one that, 
as claimed by the Buddha, is found among other Indic traditions. The 
key thing to notice is that the Buddha specifically invokes contemporary 
social conventions to justify his position, in exactly the same way as the 
laywoman in the Sarvastivada Vinaya story. 

8 This raises the contentious issue of the degree to which Vinaya rules 
and procedures may be adapted according to time and place. As a practic- 
ing bhikkhu, I believe that, in general, the essential aspects of the Vinaya 
remain as true and relevant today as they were 2500 years ago. I do not 
think we should use, as a blanket excuse, changes in social customs to jus- 
tify abolishing or ignoring Vinaya rules, even if they may be inconvenient, 
or we don’t understand their purpose. But in instances where the text 
specifically invokes contemporary social conventions to justify the rule, 
and where that convention has demonstrably changed, we must question 
whether such a rule should be kept. And when, in addition, the rule causes 
unnecessary suffering, I think it’s unjust and cruel to insist on keeping it. 

“4 Here we would do well to remind ourselves of the fundamental ethical 
principles embodied in the United Nations ‘Declaration on the Elimination 
of Discrimination against Women’: 





*° JAINI, chapter 6 #18. The Yuktiprabodha, as well as insisting on the ritual humiliation 
of women, argues that they cannot be enlightened because of their wanton, crooked 
nature, as well as the vile impurities of their bodies, especially menstruation. 
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Article 1: Discrimination against women, denying or limiting as it 
does their equality of rights with men, is fundamentally unjust and 
constitutes an offense against human dignity. 

Article 2: All appropriate measures shall be taken to abolish exist- 
ing laws, customs, regulations and practices which are discriminatory 
against women, and to establish adequate legal protection for equal 
rights of men and women... 

Article 3: All appropriate measures shall be taken to educate public 
opinion and to direct national aspirations towards the eradication 
of prejudice and the abolition of customary and all other practices 
which are based on the idea of the inferiority of women. 


This garudhamma, and some others, are manifestly ‘laws, customs, regu- 
lations and practices which are discriminatory against women’. Discrimi- 
nation against women is ‘fundamentally unjust and constitutes an offense 
against human dignity’ If bhikkhus wish to maintain the ethical standards 
expected in our international community, they must take ‘all appropriate 
measures’ to abolish these practices. 

There are those who would wish to argue that such provisions are a 
‘Western’ imposition on Buddhist cultures, and do not represent the values 
of Buddhist peoples themselves. But when Buddhist peoples are given the 
chance, they too show that they adhere to such values. For example, here 
are some excepts from the draft Thai Constitution of 30 "* April, 2007. 

Part 2: Equality 

Section 30: All persons are equal before the law and shall enjoy 
equal protection under the law. 

Men and women shall enjoy equal rights. 

Unjust discrimination against a person on the grounds of the differ- 
ence in origin, race, language, sex, age, physical or health condition, 
personal status, economic or social standing, religious belief, educa- 
tion, or constitutional political views, shall not be permitted. 

Part 3: People’s Rights and Liberties 

Section 37: A person shall enjoy full liberty to profess a religion, a 
religious sect or creed, and observe religious precepts or exercise a 
form of worship in accordance with his or her belief. 


Chapter IV : Duties of Thai People 
Section 70: Every person shall have the duty to defend the country 
and obey the law. 
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5 According to this document, Thai people, including all Thai monks and 
Western monks living in Thailand, have the duty to obey the law of Thai- 
land.”° The fundamental law of the nation, superseding all others, is the 
Constitution. Under the Constitution, men and women have equal rights, 
and unjust discrimination, such as that expressed in garudhamma 1, is 
illegal. Thai women have the right to ‘observe religious precepts’ in accor- 
dance with their beliefs, which includes taking ordination as bhikkhunis 
and practicing the bhikkhuni Vinaya as they see fit. In addition, Thai monks, 
according to this constitution, are permitted to practice their religion ac- 
cording to their beliefs, and this would include performing ordination 
for bhikkhunis. Prohibiting Thai monks from performing bhikkhuni ordi- 
nation would transgress one of their basic rights according to the Thai 
constitution.” 

56 Perhaps this is why, despite the widespread belief that bhikkhuni or- 
dination is forbidden in Thailand and opposed by the Thai Sangha, the 
Council of Elders who rule Thai Buddhism (Mahatherasamakhom) have 
not made any pronouncement regarding bhikkhunis. The Thai Sangha Act 





°° This was emphasized by VAJIRANANAVARORASA: ‘Although monks are already subject to 
the ancient law contained in the Vinaya, they must also subject themselves to the author- 
ity which derives from the specific and general law of the State’ Quoted in MCDANIEL, 
p. 103. 

21 The tension between a progressive social movement and conservative religious forces 
is negotiated in various legal contexts. For example, the New South Wales Anti- 
Discrimination Act 1977 (amended 6 July 2009) section 56 provides a blanket exemption 
for religious bodies from the anti-discrimination laws that apply to everyone else. The 
fact that such an exemption was considered legally necessary implies that if it were 
not present the discriminatory practices of the Church could be considered illegal and 
subject to prosecution. Here is the relevant section. 


Section 56 Religious Bodies. Nothing in this Act affects: (a) the ordina- 
tion or appointment of priests, ministers of religion or members of any 

religious order, (b) the training or education of persons seeking ordination 

or appointment as priests, ministers of religion or members of a religious 

order, (c) the appointment of any other person in any capacity by a body 

established to propagate religion, or (d) any other act or practice of a body 

established to propagate religion that conforms to the doctrines of that 

religion or is necessary to avoid injury to the religious susceptibilities of 

the adherents of that religion. 
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defines its sphere of concern as the bhikkhus, and has no jurisdiction over 
bhikkhunis. 

So now the rude shock of this rule has been softened a little. This garud- 
hamma, if it is authentic at all, is best seen in context as a curb for the pride 
of Mahapajapati. The status of this as a rule in general for the bhikkhunis is 
dubious, since it is only occasionally found in the patimokkhas, and where 
it is found it is in very different forms and settings. But those stories do 
at least demonstrate a reasonable context within which such a rule might 
have arisen. In the current form, however, the rule is clearly discrimina- 
tory and contravenes accepted national and international principles of 
equity. Following the basic Vinaya principles that the Sangha should not 
act in ways that contravene the laws and customs of their culture, and 
should not act in a way that leads to harm, this rule should be rejected by 
the contemporary Sangha. 


2.2. Garudhamma 2 


A bhikkhuni should not spend the vassa [rains residence] in a 
monastery where there are no bhikkhus. 


This rule is equivalent to the Mahaviharavasin bhikkhuni pdacittiya 56. 
According to the background story for that rule, some bhikkhunis spent 
the vassa without bhikkhus, so were unable to get teachings. The good 
nuns complained, and the Buddha responded by requiring they spend 
vassa with bhikkhus. 

There is no mention that this rule had already been laid down as a 
garudhamma. If the garudhamma was already in place, the text would say 
the case should be dealt with ‘according to the rule’, which is the standard 
procedure in such cases. Since this clause is lacking, we can only conclude 
that the relevant garudhamma did not exist at the time this pacittiya was 
laid down. It must therefore have been added in the Mahapajapati story at 
a later date. A similar logic applies to the other cases where a garudhamma 
is found in the pdacittiyas; that is, garudhammas 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7. 

‘Living without bhikkhus’ is defined by the Mahaviharavasin Vinaya as 
‘not able to teach, or not able to go into communion [for the fortnightly 
uposatha]’. This suggests that the bhikkhus need only be close enough for 
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the bhikkhunis to travel to them for teaching. In pre-car days, this would 
have been a few kilometers, but now it would apply over a large distance. 
A more liberal interpretation would allow for a contact via phone or email, 
since this would still allow the essential teaching to be transmitted. 

As always, there is no offense for the first offender of the pdacittiya rule, 
confirming the point we made earlier: when the pdacittiya was laid down, 
the garudhamma did not exist. 


2.3 Garudhamma 3 


Each fortnight the bhikkhunis should expect two things from the 
bhikkhu Sangha: questioning regarding the uposatha [observance], 
and being approached for teaching. 


This is identical to Mahaviharavasin bhikkhuni pdcittiya 59. There, the 
origin story is merely a back-formation from the rule. This time it is the 
monks who complain. The Dharmaguptaka Vinaya origin story says that 
the nuns had heard that the Buddha had laid down a rule requiring the 
fortnightly teaching.”* Just below, the same thing is said of the requirement 
for the invitation at the end of the rains residence.”* Obviously, then, these 
rules cannot have been laid down at the start of the bhikkhuni order. As 
always, this is confirmed when the text says that there is no offense for 
the first offender. 

This rule, like the previous, was intended to ensure the proper education 
of the bhikkhunis: it is about what the monks should do for the nuns. We 
have already seen that this was one reason given for the paying respects 
to monks, so that they would return to give teaching. 

There is a corresponding rule in the monks’ pdcittiya 21.74 This was 
prompted by the group of six who, for the sake of gains, went to teach the 
bhikkhunis. But after just a little Dhamma talk, they spent the rest of the 
day indulging in frivolous chit-chat. When asked by the Buddha whether 
the teaching was effective, the nuns complained about the monks’ con- 
duct (as shown below, this is just one of many places that show that the 





°? HEIRMANN, Rules for Nuns, p. 869. 
°? HEIRMANN, Rules for Nuns, p. 873. 
** Pali Vinaya 4.49-53. 
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bhikkhunis were quite able to criticize monks, despite the garudhamma 
that apparently forbids admonition). The Buddha then laid down a rule 
ensuring that the bhikkhu who was to teach the bhikkhunis was compe- 
tent, especially noting that he must also be liked and agreeable to the 
bhikkhunis.”° 

The various Vinayas differ greatly in what they understand ‘teaching’ 
to involve in this context. The Vinayas of the Vibhajjavada group”® and 
the Puggalavada 7’ agree in defining ‘teaching’ as the garudhammas. Appar- 
ently the most edifying thing these Vinayas can imagine for the bhikkhunis 
is that they be told, again and again, of how they must be subservient to the 
bhikkhus. According to the Pali, only ifthe bhikkhunis are already keeping 
the garudhammas are they to be taught anything else. Bhikkhunis who do 
not toe the line have their access to Dhamma knowledge switched right off. 
However, the Mahasanghika Vinaya says that the instruction should be 
regarding Abhidhamma or Vinaya;”* the Milasarvastivada says it should 
be on ethics, samadhi, and wisdom;”? and the Sarvastivada Gautami Sutra 
says the bhikkhunis are to learn ‘Sutra, Vinaya, and Abhidhamma’.*° As 
an example of correct teaching, the Lokuttaravada gives the famous verse 
known as the ‘Ovada Patimokkha’: 


‘Not doing any evil, 
undertaking the skillful, 
Purifying one’s own mind— 
This is the teaching of the Buddhas.*! 


The bhikkhu is then supposed to inform the bhikkhunis that they are 
to have some discussion about this teaching. Whoever wishes may stay 
and listen. In all of these cases, the bhikkhunis are expected to obtain a 





*> Pali Vinaya 4.51: yebhuyyena bhikkhuninarh piyo hoti manapo. 

*° Pali Vinaya 4.52; Dharmagupta T22, N° 1428, p. 649, al-2; Mahisasaka T22, Ne 1421, p. 45, 
c8. 

°7 T24, N° 1461, p. 670, c8-9. 

8 722, N° 1425, p. 346, a23-24. 

°° 723, N° 1442, p. 798, b1. 

°° TO1, Ne 26, p. 606, al7: KE HAAR] re ZEAE MT FL. The mention of the Abhid- 
hamma implies its developed sense as one of the three baskets of the Tipitaka, and hence 
is a clear sign of lateness. 

>! ROTH, p. 67 § 99. 
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full education, not just into the basics of etiquette, but in the subtle and 
advanced details of Buddhist philosophy. 

If we were to take this rule literally as interpreted by the Vibhajjavada 
group, we would expect that the monks would be approaching the nuns 
each fortnight and telling them to bow to monks. Surely this constant 
activity would have left some remnant in the texts. But what does the 
evidence tell us? The Nandakovada Sutta features Venerable Nandaka 
going for the fortnightly teaching of the nuns.** When he gets there he 
tells them that he will teach by questioning. If they understand, they are to 
say so, if they do not understand, they are to say so. The respectful manner 
in which the teaching is introduced, which is similar to the Lokuttaravada, 
reminds us that this was meant for the benefit of the nuns, not for their 
subjugation. The nuns are happy with this mode of teaching, so Nandaka 
proceeds to give a profound exposition on the six senses. The nuns are 
delighted, and so is the Buddha: he tells Nandaka to return and teach the 
nuns again. Nandaka is so clever at teaching the nuns that he is appointed 
the foremost in that category. 

This is, so far as I am aware, the only passage in the Pali Suttas that 
depicts the fortnightly exhortation. Other occasions when the nuns were 
taught include a time when Ananda visited the nuns and they didn’t wait 
for a teaching, but told him of their success in satipatthana meditation.* 
Another time he taught four things to be abandoned: food, craving, conceit, 
and sex.*4 Ona further occasion, Ananda recalls having been approached 
by a bhikkhuni named Jatilagahiya, who is unknown elsewhere. She asks 
him regarding a samadhi that is neither led astray nor led back, not actively 
constrained, freed, steady, content, without anxiety: of what is that the 
fruit? Ananda replies that it is the fruit of Awakened knowledge.* Another 
time, Mahakassapa teaches the nuns, the subject is not specified, but it is 
a ‘talk about Dhamma’ rather than Vinaya.°° 

These are the only examples I can find in the Pali Suttas of the monks 
teaching the nuns, and the garudhammas are conspicuously absent. So 





32 MN 146/ SA 276. 

33 SN 47.10/ SA 615. 

34 AN 4.159/ SA 564. 

35 AN 9.37. 

3° SN 16.10/ SA 1143/ SA2 118. 
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it would seem that the Milasarvastivada preserves the most reasonable 
tradition on this point: the bhikkhunis are to be taught ethics, samadhi, 
and wisdom. When this definition of the exhortation is changed to the 
eight garudhammas, a rule intended to ensure support for bhikkhunis’ 
education becomes trivial, if not repressive. 

This is one case where the cultural context is clearly relevant. Tradi- 
tional cultures usually make little provision for women’s education, and 
some, like certain of the Brahmanical scriptures, prohibit it. Even today, 
nuns in many traditional Buddhist countries are often illiterate and uned- 
ucated. Thus this rule can be seen as an ‘affirmative action’ provision to 
ensure that the bhikkhus share their knowledge with the bhikkhunis. 

It should not need emphasizing that the cultural circumstances have 
changed dramatically. In many countries today, women have education 
levels that are equal to those of men. In our monastery, the monks can 
barely muster up a tertiary degree between them, while most of the nuns 
have a Master’s or a Phd. To insist on maintaining the old educational 
norms in such an environment is obviously inappropriate. The rule would 
be better formulated in non-gender terms: those members of the Sangha 
who have education and knowledge should share this with the less fortu- 
nate members of the Sangha. In the context the Buddha was working in, 
the division between educated and non-educated would have coincided to 
a large degree with the line between men and women; and in the case of 
uneducated monks, they could be expected to pick up learning from the 
other monks, which was difficult for the separate nuns’ community. In any 
case, no matter what one might think the rule should mean, the reality 
will be that nuns will take their rightful place of equality in the field of 
Buddhist education. 


2.4 Garudhamma 4 


After the vassa, the bhikkhunis should invite [pavaranda] both Sang- 
has regarding three things: [wrong-doings that were] seen, heard, or 
suspected. 


This rule refers to the pavarana ceremony that is held at the end of each 
rains retreat. Instead of the usual uposatha, the Sangha gathers in harmony, 
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and invites each other for admonition regarding any wrong-doing that 
may be in need of forgiveness. This is a way of clearing the air among those 
living in close community. The bhikkhus perform this ceremony among 
themselves, but the bhikkhunis are expected to do it both in front of the 
bhikkhus and the bhikkhunis. 

The garudhamma is equivalent to Mahaviharavasin bhikkhuni pacittiya 
57. The origin story echoes pacittiya 56. Again, the rule is laid down in 
response to the bhikkhunis’ complaints. There is a non-offense if they 
seek but cannot find [a bhikkhu Sangha to invite]. 

In addition to its inclusion in the pacittiyas, this rule is also found in 
the Bhikkhunikkhandhaka, together with various cases and a description 
of the procedure.*’ Another origin story is given; but this time the Bud- 
dha declares they should be dealt with ‘according to the rule’. This is a 
stock phrase referring back to an already-established rule, in this case 
presumably the pdcittiya. 

This rule establishes a link between the two Sanghas, based on the hu- 
mility of requesting guidance. It only occurs once a year, and is usually 
treated in a formalistic manner. It is not so much the actual ceremony that 
matters, as the attitude of mind it engenders. While the rules as they stand 
are clearly unbalanced, still there is no rule preventing the bhikkhus from 
inviting the bhikkhunis to admonish them. 


2.5 Garudhamma 5 


On transgressing a [heavy offense], a bhikkhuni must undergo 
manattd penance for a half-month before both Sanghas. 


This is not included in the pdcittiyas. I put the offense itself here in 
square brackets, as there are crucial differences between the traditions. 
It is an important statement, since the performance of mdnattd is a se- 
rious and inconvenient penalty, involving temporary suspension from 
one’s status, exclusion from normal activities, and requiring a Sangha of 
20 for rehabilitation. Normally manattd is the rehabilitation procedurefor 
sanghddisesa, which is the second most serious class of offense. The Mahavi- 
haravasin here, however, says that a bhikkhuni must perform manatta if 





7 Pali Vinaya 2.275. 
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she has trangressed a ‘garudhamma’: thus this rule appears to be saying 
that the garudhammas are equivalent in weight to sanghddisesas. In this re- 
spect, the Lokuttaravada is in agreement,°® as is the Puggalavada.°° But the 
Dharmaguptaka,*° Mahisasaka,"! Sarvastivada,’” and Milasarvastivada’®? 
Vinayas all say in this rule that a bhikkhuni should perform mdanatta if 
she commits a sarighddisesa. These rules say nothing of a disciplinary pro- 
cedure for one who has transgressed a garudhamma. The Mahasanghika, 
on the other hand mentions both sarighadisesa and garudhamma.”* In ad- 
dition, two other (probably Sarvastivada) Sutta versions of the story, the 
Gautami Siitra at MA 116 and T 60,*° also say sarighddisesa. One Sutta of 
uncertain affiliation just says ‘transgressing precepts’, without further ex- 
planation.*° Thus the overwhelming weight of tradition here has it that the 
bhikkhunis must be rehabilitated from sarnighddisesas before both communi- 
ties, which is the normal situation for nuns in the sanghadisesa procedure. 
The important consequence of this conclusion is that there was no penalty 
for breaking a garudhamma, as suggested by the fact that pdacittiya rules 
often cover the same ground as the garudhammas. 

There are a few places in the Vinaya that mention a bhikkhuni who has 
transgressed a garudhamma, and who therefore must undergo manatta.’” 
This would seem at first sight to confirm that manattd is indeed the appro- 
priate penalty for a garudhamma. But a closer examination leads to the 
opposite conclusion. In the Vasstipanayikakkhandhaka, a list of reasons 
is given why a bhikkhuni may need to request the presence of bhikkhus 
to come, even though it is the rains retreat. These include if she is ill, 





°° ROTH, p. 17§ 13. 

*° 724, N° 1461, p. 670, c9-11. 

“ T22, N° 1428, p. 923, b10-11. 

“' According to HEIRMANN (Rules for Nuns, pp. 97-8 note 12) the term # & 3€ used in the 
Mahiéasaka here (T22, Ne 1421, p. 185, c27), though ambiguously meaning ‘heavy offence’, 
probably refers to a sanghddisesa. 

“723, N° 1435, p. 345, c10-12 

“ 724, N° 1451, p. 351, a20-22. 

““ 722, N° 1425, p. 475, a8-13. HEIRMANN, Rules for Nuns, p. 97-8. 

“’ MA 116 is Sarvastivada; T 60 is of uncertain affiliation, but it is so similar it may well be 
an alterative translation of the same text. 

“© Zhong ben qi jing, T4, N° 196, p. 158, c27-29: EA MAE © AAAI o BILE © 
StABRP FMA w: URBRZK 

“” E.g, Pali Vinaya 2.279. 
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suffering dissatisfaction, etc. One of the reasons is if she has transgressed 

a garudhamma and needs to do manatta."® But, although our passage is evi- 
dently striving for completeness, there is no mention of the case where a 

bhikkhuni has fallen into sanghadisesa and requires bhikkhus for a manatta. 
This glaring omission would be easily explained if garudhamma had been 

substituted for sarighdadisesa. 

Indeed, the use of garudhamma here for the bhikkhunis is nothing but 
a copy of a passage, a few paragraphs previous, which declares that a 
bhikkhu who has fallen into a garudhamma must do the parivdsa penance, 
which is the standard procedure for a bhikkhu who has fallen into a 
sanghddisesa offense.*” 

This usage recurs occasionally in unrelated Vinaya passages where it 
refers to bhikkhus. For example, there is a case where the upajjhaya (men- 
tor) has transgressed a garudhamma and is deserving of probation.°° Here 
again, garudhamma obviously refers to a sanghddisesa. 

It seems that garudhamma in this sense is a non-technical term that 
would occasionally substitute for sanghadisesa; the usage probably fell out 
of favor with the rise of the more specialized use of garudhamma to refer 
to the eight rules of respect for bhikkhunis. But this would explain why 
there is an ambiguity in the garudhammas themselves as to the meaning 
of the term. 


2.6 Garudhamma 6 


A trainee must train for two years in the six precepts before seeking 
full ordination (upasampada) from both Sanghas. 


This is parallel to Mahaviharavasin bhikkhuni pdcittiya 63. The origin 
story speaks of nuns who ordained without training and were therefore 
unskilled and uneducated. The good bhikkhunis complained, and so the 
Buddha laid down a two year training period. While all the schools include 
a similar training allowance, they differ considerably as to the content of 





“8 Pali Vinaya 1.144: Idha pana, bhikkhave, bhikkhuni garudhammam ajjhapanna hoti manat- 
taraha. 

“ Pali Vinaya 1.143: Idha pana, bhikkhave, bhikkhu garudhammam ajjhdpanno hoti parivasaraho. 

°° Pali Vinaya 2.226. Sace upajjhayo garudhammam ajjhapanno hoti parivasaraho. 
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the ‘six rules’.°! In the garudhamma itself the six rules are undefined. Since 
they are not a standard group, appearing nowhere but in this context, how 
could the nuns have known what was meant? Clearly, the laying down of 
the garudhammas was dependent on the explanation as provided in the 
bhikkhuni pdacittiya vibhanga, and hence could not have happened at the 
start of the bhikkhuni Sangha. 

If this rule was really followed as usually understood in the garudhamma 
story, ordination would have been impossible. The nuns need to train 
for two years, and then receive ordination; but if they are all trainees, 
from whom can they get ordination? This rule clearly presupposes the 
existence of a bhikkhuni Sangha, and a developed ordination procedure, 
neither of which is possible if the rule was really laid down at the start of 
the bhikkhuni Sangha’s existence. 

We will be examining the historical provenance of this rule more closely 
in chapter 7. 


2.7 Garudhamma 7 


Bhikkhunis should not in any way abuse or revile bhikkhus. 


Equivalent to Mahaviharavasin bhikkhuni pdcittiya 52. The origin story 
is at Vesali. An elder of the group of six nuns dies. They make a stupa for her, 
and hold a noisy mourning ritual. Upali’s preceptor, Kappitaka, who was 
living in the cemetery, was annoyed at the sound, and smashed the stupa to 
bits—somewhat of a distasteful overreaction, one might think. Anyway, the 
group of six nuns say: ‘He destroyed our stupa—let’s kill him!’ Kappitaka 
escapes with Upali’s help, and the nuns abuse Upali, thus prompting, not 
a rule against noisy funerals, or smashing stupas, or attempted murder, 
but against abusing monks. Other Vinayas tell the story differently. Again, 
the end of the rule specifies that there was no offense for the original 
transgressor. 

This origin story has much of interest, and has been exploited by Gre- 
gory Schopen in his essay ‘The Suppression of Nuns and the Ritual Murder 





5! ‘Six Precepts’ (https://sites.google.com/site/sikkhamana/6rules). See discussion in chap- 
ter 7.10-18. 
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of Their Special Dead in Two Buddhist Monastic Codes’,°? an essay which 
delivers almost as much as the title promises. It should be noted that abu- 
sive criticism of anyone by a monk or nun is already covered by bhikkhu 
pacittiya 13, which would seem to make this rule redundant. 

This rule is similar to the next, and evidently the Mahasanghika/Lokut- 
taravada tradition has collapsed the two together, and created an extra 
garudhamma to make up the eight: the bhikkhus should get the best lodg- 
ings and food. This development is typical of the generally late character 
of these Vinayas.°? 


2.8 Garudhamma 8 


From this day on, it is forbidden for bhikkhunis to criticize bhikkhus; 
it is not forbidden for bhikkhus to criticize bhikkhunis. 


This rule appears to have no counterparts in the pacittiyas of any school. 
It also appears to be absent from the garudhammas of the Milasarvastivada, 
unless this is their garudhamma 5.” It is, however, found in the garudham- 
mas in most of the Vinayas, as well as the Sarvastivadin Gautami Sitra.°° 

The operative word here is vacanapatha, which I have translated as ‘criti- 
cize’. It is often interpreted as ‘teach’, and in Thailand and other places it 
is assumed that a bhikkhuni can never teach a monk. But this has no basis 
whatsoever. I find it difficult to believe that any Pali scholar could actually 
think that vacanapatha meant ‘teaching’, since it is never used in that way. 

Etymology is of little help here: vacana means ‘speech’ and patha literally 
is ‘path’, hence ‘ways of speech’, 

But the usage is clear and consistent, and allows us to easily understand 
the purport of the garudhamma. Vacanapatha appears in only a few passages, 
the most common being a stock list of things that are hard to endure. Here 
is a typical example from the Vinaya: 





°° SCHOPEN, Buddhist Monks and Business Matters, pp. 329-359. 

°° See my ‘Mahasanghika—the Earliest Vinaya?’ 
https://sites.google.com/site/sectsandsectarianismm/ 

4 ROCKHILL, pp. 61, 62. 

°° According to HEIRMANN (p. 96, note 8) this rule is absent from the Pali, Mahasanghika, 
Lokuttaravada, and Sarvastivada Vinayas. Here, however, she has gone astray, for the 
rule is in fact found in most or all of these texts. 
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‘Monks, a person of less than 20 years of age is not able to accept 
cold, heat, hunger, thirst, contact with flies, mosquitoes, wind & sun, 
creeping things, abusive & hurtful vacanapathas, arisen bodily painful 
feelings that are sharp, racking, piercing, displeasing, unenjoyable, 
deadly; he is not the type that can endure such things.°° 


A similar usage is found, for example, in the Lokuttaravada Vinaya, 
where a Paccekabuddha is abused while on almsround.°” 

In the Kakaciipama Sutta,°* the monk Moliya Phagguna was accused 
of associating too much with the bhikkhunis, so much so that whenever 
anyone criticized them (avabhasati) he was angry and attacked the one 
who was criticizing. Later on, the Sutta explains five vacanapathas, hearing 
which one should endeavor to practice loving-kindness: vacanapathas that 
are timely or untimely; true or untrue; gentle or harsh; associated with the 
good or not; spoken with a heart of love or with inner hate. The structure 
of the Sutta clearly refers these vacanapathas back to the initial criticism 
that so upset Moliya Phagguna, so we are justified in equating vacanapatha 
with avabhasati, i.e. criticism. 

The formulation of this garudhamma in the Lokuttaravada/Mahasanghika 
reinforces the association with this Sutta. This rule is a little confusing, 
for this school does not have an equivalent to the garudhamma prohibiting 
a bhikkhuni from abusing bhikkhus. Rather, they seem to have collapsed 
that rule into the present one, so while the rule formulation seems to deal 
with criticism, the explanation deals more aggressively with abuse: 


‘It is not allowed for a bhikkhuni to aggressively speak to a bhikkhu, 
saying: ‘You filthy monk, you stupid monk,°? you childish monk,“ 
you wicked,°! doddering, unintelligent incompetent!’ 





°° Pali Vinaya 4.130; cf. MN 2.18, AN ii.117, AN v.132, etc. 

°” ROTH, p. 132. Other references in EDGERTON’s Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, V°" 2, 
under dur-agata, p. 266. 

°° MN 21. 

°° ? Reading avaidya. HIRAKAWA adopts the meaning ‘doctor’ [quack]. 

°° Cala = Pali cila small; but also the tonsure performed on boys of 1-3 years of age; see 
MONIER-WILLIAMS, p. 401. 

*' Following ROTH, p. 23, note 22.6; except he has misunderstood the next term mahalla, 
for which see STRONG, The Legend and Cult of Upagupta, pp. 68-69. 
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The rule itself, in clear distinction from the Pali, says that a bhikkhuni 
is forbidden to criticize a bhikkhu about what is true or untrue (bhiitena va 
abhiitena va), while a bhikkhu is forbidden to criticize a bhikkhuni about 
what is untrue, but may criticize about what is true. The terms ‘true or 
untrue’ clearly link up with the Kakactipama Sutta.© While the phrasing of 
the rule clearly discriminates against the bhikkhunis, the rule explanation 
mitigates this, for the actual explanations of how criticism is to be done by 
monks and nuns to each other is effectively the same. Both are permitted 
to admonish a close relative in a gentle and encouraging way, but are not 
permitted to use abusive language. 

While vacanapatha, then, occurs fairly infrequently, the usage is consis- 
tent and relevant in the garudhamma context. It is something whose main 
aspect is that it is hard to endure; thus it would seem to be stronger than 
‘admonishment’. On the other hand, it may be done fairly and kindly, so it 
is weaker than ‘abuse’. This justifies my choice of rendering as ‘criticism’. 

The fact that this rule starts with ‘from this day on...’ is most curious. 
This is the only garudhamma to be formulated in this way. It is scarcely 
possible to make sense of this without accepting the implication that before 
this time it was allowable for bhikkhunis to admonish bhikkhus. But of 
course, if this was the case, there must have been bhikkhunis to do the 
admonishing, and so once again the origin story of Mahapajapati cannot 
represent a literal history. There is, however, no mention of ‘from this day 
on’ in the Dharmaguptaka,™“ Mahiéasaka,® or Sarvastivada.© 

The Mahasanghika abbreviates the story of Mahapajapatt’s request, then 
prefaces the detailed description of the garudhammas by having the Bud- 
dha declare that: ‘From this day forward, Mahapajapati sits at the head 
of the bhikkhuni Sangha: thus it should be remembered” This again 
seems highly unusual, without precedent that I am aware of in the bhikkhu 





* Indeed, given the similarity of the themes, and the rare involvement of the bhikkhunis 
in a mainstream Sutta, one might be forgiven for wondering whether this rule is in fact 
derived from this Sutta. 

® See HIRAKAWA, p. 82-83; ROTH p. 58-61 § 83-8. 

6 722, NP 1428, p. 923, b6-7: FOIE AMET Hee o HE ET He, 

722, N@ 1421, p. 185, 25-26: Ho IE RAPHE Eo AFT EE, 

°° TO1, N2 26, p. 606, a20-21: Ho JE A 4p St He PAW o Hoe Ap Sit He IE, PAL 

87 [22, Ne 1425, p. 471, a27-28: RS AKSBE SM LEBEL owe 
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Vinaya. Who was sitting at the head of the bhikkhuni Sangha before this? If 
Mahapajapati was the first bhikkhuni—as the traditions assert, but which 
I do not believe—then it would be assumed she was always sitting at the 
head of the bhikkhunis. 

The mainstream position of the Suttas and Vinaya on admonishment 
is that an admonisher should be seen as a gem; one should always fol- 
low them and never leave. The two aniyata rules found in the bhikkhu 
patimokkhas establish a protocol enabling a trustworthy female lay disci- 
ple to bring a charge of serious misconduct against a bhikkhu, which must 
be investigated by the Sangha and the appropriate punishment levied. This 
protocol is only established for the female lay disciples, not the male. Are 
we to believe that the Buddha made one rule supporting admonishment 
by lay women, and another prohibiting it by nuns? 

Sanghddisesa 12 lays down a heavy penalty for bhikkhus or bhikkhunis 
who refuse to be admonished, saying: ‘Thus there is growth in the Blessed 
One’s following, that is, with mutual admonishment and mutual rehabilita- 
tion?®’ Garudhamma 8 directly contradicts this, and stands in sad contrast 
with the broad stream of the Buddhist teachings on admonishment. 

Nevertheless, though we cannot ethically acquiesce with this rule in 
any form, it is possible that its original meaning was much more restricted. 
We have seen that the bhikkhunis were to approach the bhikkhus every 
fortnight to request teaching, and that this should be seen as a pro-active 
measure to ensure the nuns received education. When they came to the 
bhikkhus, they did so as students. Perhaps the bhikkhus, if they knew 
of offenses of the bhikkhunis, were to formally inform the bhikkhunis 
of these, and were to leave the bhikkhunis to carry out their own disci- 
plinary measures. Thus it may be the case that this rule was meant to apply 
solely to a formal procedure within the Sangha, whereby the experienced 
bhikkhus could bring necessary matters to the attention of the nuns. If 
the bhikkhunis were so unscrupulous as to not clear up their offenses as 
required each fortnightly uposatha, this would show they did not have the 
proper attitude necessary to receive the teaching. 





* all the Vinayas agree on this point. Here, for example, is the Dharmaguptaka: 4° % 
Fe FR APIY Bo eta aR o Aa ak o JRA IIS (T22, Ne 1429, p. 1016, c20-21). 
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There seems little evidence that Buddhist communities through history 
felt that it was wrong for a bhikkhuni to teach or even justly criticize a 
bhikkhu. I have elsewhere gathered a series of stories that present nuns 
as criticizing monks in various ways, and nowhere is this rule brought 
up. While these stories may not all be strictly historical, they tell us 
about how Buddhist monastics interpreted the rules at different times. 
Given the nature of actual relationships between groups of people, the 
rule prohibiting admonishment of bhikkhus by bhikkhunis can never have 
been anything other than a dead letter. That the rule books tell a different 
story is unsurprising. Rule books, ancient and modern, tell us what the 
rule-writers wanted, not what was actually done. What is perhaps more 
remarkable is that I cannot find a single example where a nun is criticized 
or disciplined for admonishing a monk. The conclusion seems inescapable 
that either this rule was an alien interpolation, or its original scope was 
very narrow. In any case, the mainstream of the traditions tells us that it is 
perfectly okay for a bhikkhuni to teach, exhort, or admonish a bhikkhu in 
a way that is gentle and kind. In doing so, she will be not merely keeping 
the letter and the spirit of the Vinaya, she will be fulfilling her practice of 
right speech as part of the noble eightfold path. 


2.9 The Garudhammas—an Assessment 


Bearing in mind our serious reservations about the rules regarding 
bowing and admonition, these ‘heavy rules’ are not as heavy as all that. 
They are either simple principles of good manners, or procedures for 
ensuring the proper education and support for the nuns. They are certainly 
not a charter for domination of the nuns by the monks. The nuns are left 
to rely on their own discretion in making most of their everyday lifestyle 
choices: how to build their monasteries; when to go for alms; how is the 
day structured; what meditation to pursue; and so on. 

The garudhammas make provision for points of contact between the 
bhikkhu and bhikkhuni Sanghas at key Vinaya junctures: upasampada, 
sanghddisesa, pavarand, vassa, and uposatha. None of these occasions give 





°° ‘How Nuns May Scold Monks’. 
http://santifm.org/santipada/2010/how-nuns-may-scold-monks/ 
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the bhikkhus authority to control the bhikkhunis. Both the bhikkhus and 
the bhikkhunis are under the overarching authority of the Vinaya, and the 
Vinaya determines what happens at these times. No power of command is 
involved, just a shared responsibility to respect and follow the Vinaya. 

The Vinaya is an ethical system requiring the mature and responsible 
co-operation of the members of the Sangha. There is, as a rule, no power of 
command by any individual over another. And so, when the Vinaya omits 
to grant the bhikkhus power of command over the bhikkhunis, it makes a 
clear statement, which starkly transgresses against the norms of ancient 
Indic culture.”° 

There is, however, one passage in the Bhikkhunikkhandhaka that might 
seem to grant this power of command, especially if one were to read it 
in I.B. Horner’s English translation. The bhikkhunis are forbidden from 
stopping the bhikkhus’ uposatha, and pavarana, from making savacaniya, 
from anuvada,”! from taking leave, criticizing, and reminding [bhikkhus 
about their faults]. The bhikkhus, however, are permitted to do all these 
things to the bhikkhunis. Obviously this passage is discriminatory, and 
it is hard to imagine how it might have applied in practice. The list of 
acts is stock, and is part of the things that are prohibited for a bhikkhu 
who has undergone various formal acts, such as (tajjaniyakamma),” de- 
pendence (nissayakamma), expulsion (pabbdjaniyakamma), or suspension 
(ukkhepaniyakamma).”° 

Unfortunately, Horner has chosen to render savacaniya as ‘command’ 
and anuvdda as ‘authority’.’”* But when we look closer, these translations 
are either incorrect or at best of limited application. Savacaniya only seems 
to occur in this context, and is never explained in the text. The commen- 
tary, however, says it is speech that is intended to prevent a bhikkhu from 
leaving the monastery until the dispute is settled, or to summon a bhikkhu 





”° The Brahmanical Dharmasastras repeat, almost every time they speak of women, that a 
woman must never be independent, that she must always be subject to her father, her 
husband, or her son. E.g. VASISTHA 5.1-2; BAUDHAYANA 2.2.3.44-45; VISNU 25.12-13; 
MANU 9.2-3. 

7” Pali Vinaya 2.276: Tena kho pana samayena bhikkhuniyo bhikkhanarh uposatharh hapenti, 
pavaramn hapenti, savacaniyam karonti, anuvadam pahapenti, okdsarh karenti, codenti, sarenti. 

” Pali Vinaya 2.5. 

® Pali Vinaya 2.22. 

”* Book of the Discipline 5.381. 
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to go together to find a Vinaya expert to settle the matter.’° It is unclear 
to me whether the commentary’s opinion of the meaning of savacaniya 
should be followed, as it seems likely that this is just another term refer- 
ring to ‘criticism’ or ‘rebuke’, rather than specifically involving the notion 
of ‘command’. There is no need to resort to the commentary to define 
anuvada, as it is one of the four kinds of ‘legal issue’, where it is said to be 
‘censure’ (anuvdda) regarding a defect in virtue, conduct, view, or liveli- 
hood.’° Neither of these cases have anything to do with a general power 
of ‘command’ or ‘authority’. Rather, they apply in the specific, limited 
context of arisen legal issues. 

Returning to the procedures outlined in the garudhammas, we must bear 
in mind that, while these are significant Vinaya procedures, they do not 
happen very often. Upasampada normally happens once in a bhikkhuni’s 
life; sarghadisesa happens rarely if ever in the career of most monastics; 
pavarand and vassa happen once a year; uposatha is once a fortnight. 

Taking these rules as the entrance point, most writers have concluded 
that the bhikkhuni Vinaya is generally discriminatory against the nuns. 
But a closer look reveals that this is not the case. Yes, the nuns have many 
more rules. But many of these rules are required for the monks also, except 
they are not counted in the patimokkha, so the appearance of extra rules is 
largely illusory. This is the case, for example, in the ordination regulations. 
Or take the patidesaniyas, where the four rules for monks are expanded to 
eight for nuns. But these eight are simply a prohibition against asking for 
eight kinds of fine foods, except when sick. Similar rules apply elsewhere 
to the monks. But the monks’ patidesaniyas don’t appear to apply to the 
bhikkhunis. Thus while the bhikkhunis appear to have more patidesaniyas, 
in practice they have less. 





> Samantapasadika 6.1163: Nasavacaniyarn katabbanti palibodhatthaya va pakkosanatthaya va 
savacaniyam na katabbam, palibodhatthaya hi karonto ‘aharn dyasmantarh imasmim vatthus- 
mim savacaniyarn karomi, imamhd avasa ekapadampi ma pakkami, yava na tam adhikaranam 
vupasantam hoti’ti evarn karoti. Pakkosanatthaya karonto ‘aharh te savacaniyam karomi, ehi 
maya saddhimn vinayadharanarh sammukhibhavam gacchama’ti evam karoti; tadubhayampi na 
katabbam. 

”° Pali Vinaya 2.88: Tattha katamam anuvadadhikaranarn? Idha pana, bhikkhave, bhikkhia 


bhikkhum anuvadanti silavipattiya va acaravipattiya va ditthivipattiya va djivavipattiya va. 
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More important are sarighddisesas 3 and 4, which are serious offenses for 
lewd speech. The bhikkhunis do not have any corresponding rules. There 
is instead a special parajika offense for bhikkhunis for speaking lewdly 
with a man: but in that case, both the bhikkhuni and the man must be 
overwhelmed with lust, which presupposes a much more advanced stage of 
developing an intimate relationship. A bhikkhu, on the other hand, can fall 
into a sanghddisesa simply through an offhand lewd comment provoked by 
lust. Another example is the first bhikkhus’ sarighdadisesa, for masturbation, 
which is treated much more mildly as a pacittiya in the nuns’ Vinaya. 

Some of the bhikkhunis’ rules which are understood as draconian may 
be questioned on the textual evidence. This is clear, for example, in our 
discussion of the sanghddisesa rule regarding travel for a nun.’’ 

In addition to these, there are several other rules that deal with particu- 
larly feminine issues, such as pregnancy and menstrual hygiene. Others 
provide for the safety and education for the nuns. 

Several of the bhikkhus’ rules, moreover, are not for the exploitation, 
but the protection of the nuns. For example, it is an offense for a bhikkhu 
to treat a bhikkhuni as a domestic servant, having them sew and wash 
robes, and so on. It is also an offense for a bhikkhu to accept food from 
a bhikkhuni, a rule that was prompted by the difficulty for women to 
get alms. Curiously enough, many modern Theravada nuns spend most of 
their days cooking, shopping, cleaning, sewing, and washing for the monks. 
Despite the bhikkhus’ avowed commitment to the Vinaya, and insistence 
that this is the real reason for opposing bhikkhunis, for some reason most 
bhikkhus don’t seem to see this as a problem. This is, however, not always 
the case, for some respected Theravadin teachers, such as Ajahn Chah, 
insisted that the monks actually practice these rules, and not treat the mae 
chis (eight precept nuns) as domestic servants. Such care for the well-being 
of the nuns is a sign that balanced perspective of the four-fold Sangha is 
not entirely lost to Theravada, and that a movement towards equality may 
have already begun. 





7” Chapter 3. 


Chapter 3 


TOWNS, RIVERS, JOURNEYS 


WALxine FROM VILLAGE TO VILLAGE, from town to town, Buddhist 
monks were one of the most distinctive sights of old India. Yet on some 
readings of the Vinaya, the nuns would have been forbidden from enjoying 
the wandering lifestyle or the seclusion in the forest that is the hallmark of 
the contemplative life. In this chapter I will focus more closely on one im- 
portant problematic rule in the bhikkhuni Vinayas. The rule is an offense 
of sarighddisesa that concerns a bhikkhuni who travels and stays alone. The 
seriousness of the offense, in matters that are part of everyday life and 
are in no way blameworthy, makes this rule one of the most difficult and 
complex issues in bhikkhuni Vinaya. The aim of this study is to clarify the 
content of the texts, consider their interrelationships, investigate how 
they relate to the life of bhikkhunis, and to consider how the rule might 
be applied in the present day. 


3.1 Some Preliminaries 


The rule is found in all available Vinayas. These naturally fall into three 
groups of schools: Vibhajjavada, Mahasanghika, and Sarvastivada. The 
Vibhajjavada is represented by the Mahaviharavasin and Dharmaguptaka, 
which in this case are identical in content, and the Mahisasaka, which 
differs in certain respects. The Mahasanghika and Lokuttaravada repre- 
sent the Mahasanghika group, and they are, as usual, very similar. The 
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Sarvastivada and Milasarvastivada, while sharing certain similarities, are 
not identical.’ 

The rule we are to consider belongs to a class of rules called sanghadisesa. 
This is the second most serious class of Vinaya offenses, after the pardjikas, 
which entail immediate and permanent expulsion from the Sangha. The 
Buddha said that for monastics pardjika is like death while sanghadisesa is 
like deadly suffering. A bhikkhuni who has fallen into such an offense must 
request a period of fifteen days’ probation from the Sangha, during which 
time her seniority is removed, she must confess each day to the entire 
Sangha, and various other penalties are imposed. Following this, she can 
be rehabilitated by a Sangha of no less than twenty bhikkhus and twenty 
bhikkhunis. This complex and somewhat embarrassing procedure is incon- 
venient for all. Thus we should normally consider that sarighddisesas fall 
only for offenses that are very serious, but from which rehabilitation is 
still possible. 

The problem with our current rule is that it seems to fall for everyday 
activities, which no-one today would consider blameworthy. This is, how- 
ever, not all that dissimilar to the bhikkhus’ sanghddisesas, as one of them 
deals with building a hut for oneself that is too large. Given the apparently 
small size of the allowable hut, this would not generally be regarded as 
blameworthy today. But given the serious consequences of committing a 
sanghddisesa, we must carefully consider the various sources, their contexts 
and interpretations before drawing conclusions. 





' The Sarvastivada textual tradition is slightly peculiar. In their patimokkha there is only 
the final of the four cases that I present below (6d), which I have tried to translate 
with fidelity to the oddness of the Chinese phrasing. It seems that this is a result of 
a partial attempt to assimilate the four cases together as one rule, as found in the 
Mahaviharavasin, etc. But the rule as presented in the vibhanga presents each of the first 
three cases quite independently. Thus we have, not separate rules as in the Mahasanghika 
and Milasarvastivada, nor a series of additions to a rule, as the Vibhajjavada schools, 
but separate cases, subsumed within one rule, with a partial attempt to combine them. 
It is possible that the Indic (presumably Sanskrit) original made use of abbreviations 
which are not fully clear in the Chinese. As a result, one cannot clearly understand the 
rule just by reading the Sarvastivada patimokkha. However, the situation becomes clear 
when the vibhanga is taken into consideration. So below I present, not just the final rule 
formulation as presented in the patimokkha, but each of the four cases as they appear in 
the vibhanga. 
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The word sanghddisesa, like many other technical Vinaya terms, is con- 
troversial and uncertain in meaning, and hence best left untranslated. 
Sanghddisesas are of two kinds. One class of sanghddisesas requires a series 
of three warnings at a formal meeting of the Sangha before the bhikkhu 
or bhikkhuni falls into an offense (yavatatiyaka). Others are effective im- 
mediately on transgressing the rule (pathamd@pattika). The current rule is 
of this kind, which I render as ‘“immediate-offense” sanghadisesa’. 


3.1.1 What does ‘alone’ mean? 


Each clause of this rule says that the bhikkhuni is ‘alone’ (eka). This 
would seem intuitively obvious: alone means with no-one else. But here the 
tension between the rule and the vibhariga becomes acute. For in different 
places the rules and the vibhanigas leave ‘alone’ undefined, while elsewhere 
‘alone’ is said to mean ‘without a companion bhikkhuni’. This interpreta- 
tion, if applied throughout, would severely restrict the movement and 
activities of the bhikkhuni. Such restriction was a normal part of life in 
ancient India, where even male Brahmanical students were prohibited 
from traveling alone.” 

In the modern context, for example, a bhikkhuni traveling on a bus or 
plane is clearly not ‘alone’. However, if this is interpreted to mean she 
must have a bhikkhuni companion, that would greatly expand the scope 
of the rule, and provide strict limits on how a bhikkhuni might arrange for 
her travels. Some argue that this is a protection and an encouragement 
to practice contentment, while others contest that this is an obstructive 
restriction on a basic right. 

The Vinayas of the Sthavira group never specify a companion bhikkhuni 
in the rule itself. The vibhangas vary. Sometimes they specify a bhikkhuni 
companion, sometimes they say nothing. The Mahaviharavasin specifies 
a bhikkhuni companion in the clauses for spending a night and lagging 
behind a group; the Mahisasaka only for lagging behind a group; the Dhar- 
maguptaka for all cases; the Sarvastivada mentions a bhikkhuni compan- 
ion especially in the context of staying the night, but also includes it in the 





> E.g. VISNU 63.2. 
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general non-offense clause; while the Milasarvastivada does not mention 
the bhikkhuni companion at all. 

In contrast, the Mahasanghika group specifies a bhikkhuni companion 
in the rule itself. These Vinayas do not additionally specify a bhikkhuni 
companion in the vibhanga, presumably because that is already clear. It is 
likely that the mention of the companion in the rule has been absorbed 
from the vibhanga, and hence is a sign of lateness in the rule formulation. 

How one is to understand this situation, then, becomes a matter of 
interpretation. One might argue that whenever the companion is defined, 
she is always a bhikkhuni, so this should be extended to cover those cases 
where there is no clear definition. On the other hand, one might argue that 
the meaning of ‘alone’ is straightforward and does not require explanation. 
The additional requirement for the companion to be a bhikkhuni, then, 
would apply only in those cases where it is explicitly mentioned, and if 
one chose to follow the vibhanga in those cases. 

In the Mahaviharavasin text, the requirement for the companion to be a 
bhikkhuni is only found in the vibhanga for the final two clauses of the rule. 
The question then arises whether this explanation should be applied to 
the first two clauses, including the one about traveling ‘between villages’. 
This becomes another matter for interpretation, where the assumptions 
that we bring to bear will affect our outcome. 

If we follow a ‘synthetic’ interpretation, we would see ‘alone’ as having 
the same meaning in all cases, and interpret it here as implying there must 
be a bhikkhuni companion. If we take the ‘analytical’ approach, we would 
observe that there is no consistent definition of the term in the rule itself, 
and infer that ‘alone’ was meant to be understood in the ordinary sense. 

The two approaches would result in a very different guide for mod- 
ern practice. If a companion bhikkhuni is required, then travel would 
always need to be co-ordinated among the bhikkhuni community. This 
would restrict the ease of movement of the nuns. Many nuns’ communi- 
ties, whether Buddhist or Christian, do in fact follow such guidelines. If 
‘alone’ just meant without any other person, then most means of modern 
transport would not be covered by this rule, except perhaps for driving a 
car or motorbike by oneself. 
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Vinaya explanations sometimes begin life in a particular context, and 
their application is gradually extended over time as the Vinaya becomes 
ever more complex and definitive. It is plausible to think of the require- 
ment for a bhikkhuni companion as an example of such a process. In the 
beginning the rule simply referred to the bhikkhuni who was alone. At 
some later date, during the period of compiling the vibhanga, it became 
understood that in certain cases the companion should be a bhikkhuni. 
Quite possibly this originated in the context of staying overnight outside 
the monastery. Be that as it may, the idea that ‘not alone’ means ‘with a 
companion bhikkhuni’ gradually colonized the vibhangas of the various 
clauses, and in the Mahasanghika group came to be included in the rules 
themselves. 


3.2 The Rule 
Mahaviharavasin 
Sangh@disesa 3: Should a bhikkhuni [a.] go between villages alone, 
or [b.] cross a river alone, or [c.] spend the night apart alone, or [d.] lag 


behind a group alone, this bhikkhuni too has transgressed a rule that 
is an ‘immediate-offense’ sanghddisesa involving being sent away.’ 


Dharmaguptaka 


Sanghadisesa 7: Should a bhikkhuni [a.] cross water alone, or [b.] 
go into a village alone, or [c.] spend the night alone, or [d.] lag behind 
while walking alone, this bhikkhuni too has transgressed a rule that 
is an ‘immediate-offense’ sanghadisesa involving being sent away.’ 





> Pali Vinaya 4.229: Ya pana bhikkhuni eka va gamantaram gaccheyya, eka va nadipararh gac- 
cheyya, eka va rattirn vippavaseyya, ekd va ganamhd ohiyeyya, ayampi bhikkhuni pathamdapat- 
tikam dhammam dpanna nissdraniyam sanghadisesam. 

“ 722, N° 1431, p. 1032, b23: HL o BRK BAM BH BRIT o T/L 
0 ME E18 tm EP 7, Tsomo translates this rule as : ‘If a bhiksuni crosses water alone, 
enters a village alone, sleeps, lives, or walks alone, then that bhiksuni commits a sangha- 
vagesa unless she refrains from her misconduct after her first offense’ (p. 31). There are a 
couple of mistakes here. First, the rule is clearly divided by the character #4, ‘alone’, into 
four clauses, not five as suggested by Tsomo’s rendering. The mistake comes from taking 
4 in its literal sense of ‘living’, whereas here it merely qualifies the following character 
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Mahisasaka 


Sanghadisesa 6: Should a bhikkhuni [a.] travel alone, [b.] stay 
the night alone, [c.] cross a river alone, or [d.] during a journey stay 
behind alone, with desire and lust for a man, except with reason, 
that bhikkhuni has fallen into an ‘immediate-offense’ sanghadisesa 
entailing confession. The reasons are: a time when the journey is 
dangerous; a time when one is old, sick, exhausted, and so cannot 
reach a companion; water is narrow and shallow; there is a place with 
bridge or boats; it is a place where there is danger from men—that is 
the reason.> 


Mahasanghika 


Sanghadisesa 5: Should a bhikkhuni, without having a bhikkhuni 
companion, step outside a village boundary, except at the proper 
time—here the proper time is this: no lust, or illness, this is the proper 
time—there is an ‘immediate-offense’ sanghddisesa.° 

Sanghadisesa 6: Should a bhikkhuni spend one night apart from 
bhikkhunis except at the proper time—here the proper time is this: 
no lust,’ a time of illness, or a time when the town is surrounded 





4% ‘behind’, i.e., ‘stays behind’. The more serious mistake is the basic description of the 
rule, which is repeated in all parallel rule formulations (i.e. Dharmaguptaka sarighadis- 
esas 1-9, Tsomo pp. 30-31). A literal rendering of the Chinese is: ‘That bhikkhuni violates 
(42) first (47) dhamma (i, ie. rule) should-be (J&) given-up (#) sanghddisesa’ This 
corresponds closely with the Pali ‘ayarh bhikkhuni pathamapattikarn dhammam apanna 
nissaraniyam sanghddisesarn’, which I have rendered as: ‘this bhikkhuni has transgressed 
a rule that is an “immediate-offence” sarighadisesa involving being sent away’. The char- 
acter # can stand for a large variety of Indic terms, including nissarana, which is what 
the Pali has here. Thus there is no support for Tsomo’s implication, which she does not 
appear to mention or explain elsewhere, that the Dharmaguptaka allows a bhikkhuni to 
escape these sarighddisesas if they refrain after the first offence. 

> 722, N2 1421, p. 80, b4-8: 4 LET eK HP HERRERA 
FE VG JE, 0 AC AS fo EP IT HER oo BRA o RH AAG ° Bae AEA BAER o KK 
RAGA ° RH FR ° 2% AM, Note: the Mahisasaka bhikkhuni patimokkha, 
evidently by mistake, differs from the vibhanga in omitting the phrase ‘walking alone’. 
(T22, N° 1423, p. 207, b21-24.) 

® T22, N° 1427, p. 557, b6-8: 4 LIE o SLM IE LETT BAG RIB o RAR AF o HR AF 
Bo RETA L OR AF 0 re TK A FEE to EP iy 

’ This is repeated in the vibhanga. The text above says: #hS ° HAASE (T22, Ne 1425, 
p. 519, a14); and below says #44 #3 & FE (T22, Ne 1425, p. 518, b19). 
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by robbers, this is the proper time—there is an ‘immediate-offense’ 
sanghdadisesa.® 

Sanghadisesa 9: Should a bhikkhuni, at a boat crossing place, cross 
the river alone, there is an ‘immediate-offense’ sarighddisesa.” 


Lokuttaravada 


Sanghadisesa 5: Should a bhikkhuni, without bhikkhunis, travel 
along the road, even between villages, except for the proper occa- 
sion—here the proper occasion is this: the bhikkhuni is without lust, 
or illness, this is the proper occasion here—this rule too is an ‘imme- 
diate offense’.!° 

Sanghadisesa 6: Should a bhikkhuni, without bhikkhunis, spend 
even one night apart, except for the proper occasion—here the proper 
occasion is: [the bhikkhuni is without lust],!! the bhikkhuni is ill, the 
city is endangered, this is the proper occasion here—this rule too is 
an ‘immediate-offense’ sanighadisesa.” 

Sanghadisesa 9: Should a bhikkhuni, without bhikkhunis, cross a 
river, this rule too is an ‘immediate-offense’ sanighadisesa.' 


Mulasarvastivada 


Sanghadisesa 6 

(Tibetan): If a bhikkhuni leaves her dwelling [and goes out] alone 
at night, then she commits a sanghddisesa on the first offense. 

(Chinese): Again, shoulda bhikkhuni leave the bhikkhuni monastery 
and go to another place to spend the night alone, this is a sarighadi- 
sesa.° 





§ 122, N° 1427, p. 557, b9-11: H HOLE ° ARE IE — Bao PRO RF o ORUF Ho Haw NF 


BR GGL EE] A ° LG BRAG o eK FEB te BP iy 


° 722, N° 1427, p. 557, b17-18: HLM ° MEPL JE — RG oo PRORDE o ORNEH o Gym 


Be AAR HAL EE] 3 BF ° FE ARE ° eK a0 FEA the EP IY 
*° ROTH, p. 110 § 143. Text omits sanghddisesa. 


" Not in the final rule formulation, but mentioned in the vibhanga just above, ROTH 


p. 134 § 157, line 6. 
” ROTH, p. 135 § 157. 
8 ROTH, p. 142 § 163. 
4 TsoMO, p. 84. 


5 724,Ne 1455, p. 509, b22-23: & UIE o ARM IR goo RAR AE o PREGA o Bway 


BRL EA ° eG BRAG o eK A EG to BP iy 
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Sanghadisesa 7 

(Tibetan): If a bhikkhuni leaves her dwelling [and goes out] alone 
in the daytime, then she commits a sanighddisesa on the first offense.’® 

(Chinese): Again, shoulda bhikkhuni leave the bhikkhuni monastery 
in the daytime and go to a lay family alone, this is a sanghddisesa.!’” 

Sanghadisesa 8 

(Tibetan): If a bhikkhuni goes along the road alone, then she com- 
mits a sanghddisesa on the first offense." 

(Chinese): Again, should a bhikkhuni walk on the road alone this 
is a sanghdadisesa.” 

Sanghadisesa 9 

(Tibetan): If a bhikkhuni crosses a river alone, then she commits 
a sanghddisesa on the first offense.”° 

(Chinese): Again, should a bhikkhuni swim across the river alone 
this is a sanghadisesa.”+ 


Sarvastivada 


Sanghadisesa 6 

a. Should a bhikkhuni spend the night alone, even just for one night, 
that is a rule which is an ‘immediate-offense’ sanghadisesa entailing 
confession.” 

b. Should a bhikkhuni, whether at night or day, go into a lay per- 
son’s home alone, that is a rule which is an ‘immediate-offense’ sanghadis- 
esa entailing confession.” 

c. Should a bhikkhuni, whether at night or at day, travel to another 
village alone, that is a rule which is an ‘immediate-offense’ sarighadis- 
esa entailing confession.” 





*® TsoMO, p. 84 

7-724, N2 1455, p. 509, b23-24: FAL HEBEL S EQBRA 0 HRP wy 

18 TsoMO, p. 85 

9 T24, N° 1455, p. 509, b24-2547 WL $9 JE EIT A o HERP oy 

°° TSOMO, p. 85 

*1 724, N° 1455, p. 509, b25-26: A ALM $5 JET FT AAG Ho RP 

2 723, N° 1435, p. 308, a7-8: & ° HK — HB ° 79 B— RK AUG fo BP IT 
138 

3-723, N° 1435, p. 308, b6-7: SURE BREE: -HHTHARR: TKI 
to 3 PIT Ne 

24-723, N2 1435, p. 308, c5-7: BM SRE Eo —HBTERRE 0 WIG mE 
Py tee 
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d. Should a bhikkhuni, whether at night or at day, if [going to] 
another village, if [going to] another region, if she crosses the river 
to the further shore and spends the night alone, that is a rule which 
is an ‘immediate-offense’ sanghadisesa entailing confession.” 


These may be tabulated as follows, although given the ambiguities of 
the rules, any attempt at classification can only be provisional. In fact the 
rules are frequently ambiguous and overlapping, as we shall see, and need 
to be approached from various angles. 


Table 3.1: Towns, Rivers, Journeys: sequence of clauses 


Travel Crossriver Spendnight Lagbehind Out in day 








Mahavihara 3a 3b 3c 3d 

Dharmagupta 7b 7a 7c 7d 

Mahisasaka 6a 6c 6b 6d 

Mahasanghika 5 9 6 [5 vibhanga] 
Lokuttaravada 5 9 6 [5 vibhanga] 
Milasarv 8 9 6 [8 vibhanga] 7 
Sarvastivada 6c 6d 6a (6b) 


3.3. Sectarian Group Similarities 


The rules in both schools of the Mahasanghika group are identical in 
sequence, and similar in wording. This group is also similar in having only 
three clauses, while all of the Sthavira schools have four clauses. The extra 
clause is ‘lagging behind a group alone’. This is the final clause in all the 
texts of the Vibhajjavada group. In the Sarvastivada and Mahasanghika 
groups, this clause is not found in the rule itself, but is discussed in the rule 
analysis. This suggests that the clause may have been added later, after 
the Vibhajjavada had separated from the Mahasanghika and Sarvastivada, 
which would place us in the post-Asokan period. Alternatively, the clause 
may have been included in the earliest text, and subsequently lost due to 





°5 T23, N° 1437, p. 480, b14-16: SHULL GREE FARRZAR: SEKRE 
FBG LAM mMEP YT ee 
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textual corruption in the same period. It is unlikely that the difference 
stems from geographical or cultural factors, as the clause is shared between 
the Mahaviharavasins of Sri Lanka and the Dharmaguptakas of Gandhara, 
as well as the Mahisasakas, who were located in central-south India. 

Like the Mahasanghika group, the Sarvastivada group also share an 
identical sequence of clauses. The rules themselves are similar, although 
not identical. 

As noted above, the Vibhajjavada group mentions lagging behind a 
group in the final clause of the rule. Apart from this, there is no particular 
similarity in the rule sequence. In terms of content, the Dharmaguptaka 
and Mahaviharavasin are similar, while the Mahisasaka is divergent. 

The most likely explanation for these differences is that the rule was 
established in the early period, before the schisms. Yet the exact wording, 
implications, and structure of the rule was not fixed. Some of the variations 
may have been present since the earliest times, with the rule understood 
in different ways in different communities; in other cases variation may 
have arisen through editorial alteration, accident, or misunderstanding 
in the process of textual transmission. 

The Mahasanghika group and Milasarvastivada are similar to each 
other in that they split the rule into its components. It must be admit- 
ted that this is a rational move, since the rule addresses several quite 
distinct offenses. But these versions, while similar in that respect, differ 
in other details. Thus it seems likely that in this case the move to split the 
rule into its components came about not due to a shared tradition between 
the Mahasanghika and Mulasarvastivada, but due to a parallel effort to 
present the rule in a more explicit form. 

This raises another critical issue: to what extent are the clauses of this 
rule to be considered as operating within a single context, and to what 
extent are they separate rules? 

The texts do not give a consistent answer to this question. There is 
clearly a certain degree of integration in the rule, as implied by the gram- 
mar, by some of the background stories, and by the similar content of 
certain clauses, as for example the clause regarding ‘traveling’ and those 
regarding ‘lagging behind a group’, or ‘crossing a river’, which must obvi- 
ously occur while traveling. Yet the Mahasanghika and Milasarvastivada, 
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in their different ways, each divide the clauses into separate rules. Various 
texts also combine or divide the rules along different lines. 

We have already seen how the interpretation of the critical term ‘alone’ 
is determined by this issue. If the rule is interpreted in accord with the 
vibhanga, and if it is further understood ‘all of a piece’, then ‘alone’ comes 
to mean ‘without a bhikkhuni companion’. 

Another fundamental question is whether the rule is meant to apply 
at all times, or only while traveling on a journey. We have noted that 
several of the clauses suggest such a context. Yet the clause on ‘sleeping 
alone’ might be understood to apply in a monastery, which would imply 
that bhikkhunis could never spend a night alone. This interpretation is 
in fact followed in some modern monasteries. Again, the rule itself does 
not answer our question. We are left with the uncertain witness of the 
vibhanga—which speaks of spending the night alone while on a journey 
outside the monastery—inferring from the relationships within the rule 
clauses, and our own sense of reasonableness. 


3.4 Traveling 


Now let us take a closer look at the rule/s with the help of the vibhanga 
in the various traditions. I will examine each rule clause by clause, and 
then discuss possible interpretations. 

Mahaviharavasin 3a: A nun who was a pupil of Bhadda Kapilani, having 
quarreled with nuns, goes off to a family of her relations in the village. 
The other nuns, when they found her, wondered if she had been raped. 
Though she was safe, they still complained about her behavior, and the 
Buddha laid down the rule. The full offense falls in putting both feet over 
the village boundary. 

Dharmaguptaka 7b: Bhikkhuni Khema, who had many pupils, goes in 
to the nearby town to visit her relatives because she had little to do. The 
householders rumored that she was looking for a man. Compared with 
the Mahaviharavasin, the rule itself is identical, while in the background 
story the name of the nun is different, the offender is the named nun, not 
her student, the reason for going into town is different, and those who 
complain are the lay people rather than the bhikkhunis. The rule analysis 
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is fairly detailed. In a significant extension of the rule, the rule analysis 
adds that if she travels alone in a wilderness area for the distance of the 
sound of a drum, this too is a sanghadisesa. 

MahiSasaka 6a: Many bhikkhunis were traveling along the road. Lay 
people saw them and teased them, saying they were probably going to have 
sex. Then they traveled together with a group of merchants. Bhikkhuni 
Thullananda stayed behind the group out of lust and desire for a man. The 
sanghddisesa falls after traveling, in wilderness, half a yojana; in inhabited 
areas, the distance from one village to the next.”° 

The background is curious in that, while the clauses dealing with ‘trav- 
eling’ and ‘lagging behind a group’ are the first and last clauses of the rule, 
the story treats them as following after one another. Additionally, there 
is the odd fact that it is a group of bhikkhunis traveling, not one who is 
alone. Thus the rule and the analysis do not agree. 

The Mahisasaka is also unusual in that it omits any phrase correspond- 
ing to ‘between villages’. The clause has only two characters, meaning 
‘alone goes’. The Sarvastivada (6b) has the identical characters for ‘alone 
goes’ then adds ‘into a lay person’s home’. Perhaps, then, the Mahisasaka 
version has been formed through a textual omission. The Pali phrase here 
is eka va gamantaram gaccheyya. If the Mahisasaka clause was originally 
similar, the dropping of the Indic term in the Mahisasaka equivalent to 
the Pali gamantara would leave just the phrase eka va gaccheyya, which is 
exactly what the Mahisasaka rule has now. 

Mahasanghika and Lokuttaravada 5: These rules, with some inter- 
esting exceptions, are almost identical and should be examined together. 
They tell the story of Rastra bhikkhuni, whose younger sister was married 
and went away to another village. Falling ill, she called for her sister to 
come and look after her. But the sister died before the bhikkhuni arrived. 
The husband, refusing to look after the son, suggested the bhikkhuni do 
so, at which the bhikkhuni was afraid he intended violence. Pretending to 
go outside, she fled back to the monastery. The Buddha laid down a rule 
forbidding traveling along a road by oneself. 

Asecond case is given, where a young, attractive bhikkhuni drops behind 
a group while walking so that she can go to the toilet. Some merchants 





°° 722, N° 1421, p. 80, b8-9. 
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come up and proposition her. After a confrontation she returns to the 
monastery, where she worried about what had happened and confessed it. 
The Buddha said there was no offense since she did not desire it.” 

In a third case, the bhikkhuni stays behind the group because she is ill. 
Again there is no offense. 

In this way the Mahasanghika group do not mention lagging behind a 
group in the rule itself, but discuss the situation in their analysis. But for 
the Mahasanghika group, the point of the example is to give some cases 
where there is no offense, while for the Vibhajjavada group the concern is 
to extend the scope of the rule to cover this additional case. 

Comparing the final rule formulations, the Lokuttaravada continues 
to refer to traveling ‘between villages’, while the Mahasanghika refers to 
a bhikkhuni who ‘steps outside the village boundary’. This difference is 
maintained in the respective analyses, which from this juncture proceed 
in different directions, only to rejoin later. 

The Lokuttaravada analysis says ‘Traveling along a road, 3 leagues, 2 
leagues, 3 leagues [sic], or even between villages’. It then defines ‘without 
desire’ (akamika) as ‘obstructed by the corpse of an elephant, a horse, a cow, 
or a human, While it might be just possible to construe kama as ‘wishing’ 
here, this bizarre explanation obviously disagrees with the background 
story, where the issue was sexual desire, the normal meaning of kama. 
There were no corpses in the origin story; and it is hard to imagine how a 
bhikkhuni could be obstructed by a corpse on her journey. This explanation, 
without parallels in the Mahasanghika or elsewhere, must stem from some 
misunderstanding in the Lokuttaravada tradition. 

The above sections are absent from the Mahasanghika. But then the 
two texts rejoin, saying that she does not fall into an offense as long as 
she travels within a village or town boundary. The next section is obscure, 
and it seems to me to have prompted some confusion. The Mahasanghika 





7 The textual situation is a little confused, as the Lokuttaravada text just here says 
there is an offence, even though without lust. (ROTH, p. 110 § 142, line 4: Tena hi apattih 
akamikayeti). But the Mahasanghika says ‘No desire, no offence’ (7 4 #& 5E, T22, Ne 1425, 
p. 518, b11). And in the reformulation of the rule that occurs twice below the Lokut- 
taravada, too, clearly says there is no offence if the bhikkhuni is without lust. (ROTH, 
p. 110§ 143: ... anyatra samaye, tatrayam samayo: akamika bhiksuni bhavati, glanika va, ayam 
atra samayo...). NOLOT, therefore, adopts the correction andpatti (p. 93, note 25). 
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details the exact moment she falls into an offense when she crosses the 
village boundary, in accordance with their rule formulation. But the Lokut- 
taravada says ‘they go between villages or towns, or overstep a dangerous 
road’, thus continuing to think of the rule as a journey between villages. 
When they leave the boundary, they should stay within arms’ reach. 

It seems that at some stage, the notion of traveling between villages 
fell out of the Mahasanghika tradition, perhaps as the analysis was being 
worked out, and the final rule formulation was revised to suit the new 
understanding. The earlier rule version in the Mahasanghika agrees ex- 
actly with the Lokuttaravada (not to travel alone along a road) and no 
reason is supplied in the text for the change. So it seems likely that this 
is a late textual corruption in the Mahasanghika. Hence both the texts of 
this group can be seen to have textual corruptions, which fall precisely in 
those places where they diverge. 

Mulasarvastivada 8: Thullananda stays behind the group for a man. 
The rule analysis adds little. So, though this Vinaya phrases the rule as if 
it applied to all journeys, the story suggests that it is meant to apply to 
lagging behind a group, a rule which is otherwise lacking in the Milasarvas- 
tivada. It is unclear whether this is the result of absorbing two originally 
separate rules together, or, as I suggested above, the rule about lagging be- 
hind was a later addition included in the vibhanga, but not the patimokkha. 

Sarvastivada 6c: Thullananda likes to hang out by the city gates, check- 
ing out the guys, whether they are good-looking or ugly. She spots a partic- 
ularly handsome fellow, and asks where he is going. He says he is off toa 
certain village, and she asks if she can come along. He says, ‘As you please’ 
Off they go, laughing and joking. He visits several villages and enters them 
while Thullananda, having no business, waits outside. Eventually, she re- 
turns to the monastery and lies down complaining of her aches and pains. 
Notice that throughout the story, Thullananda avoids actually entering the 
village. The rule analysis explains that in going to another village, there 
is a sanghddisesa on arriving at the village, but if one turns back before 
reaching it, there is a thullaccaya. Similarly, if in a place with no village, in 
a wilderness, there is a sarighddisesa for every krosa (‘call’ = % yojana), or 
thullaccaya if one turns back before then. 
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3.4.1. Interpretation 


The origin stories give us little help, as they share little in common. In 
the Mahaviharavasin and Dharmaguptaka stories, it seems hardly blame- 
worthy to visit one’s relatives, whether or not one has been quarreling. 
The Sarvastivada, Mulasarvastivada, and Mahisasaka give us stories of gen- 
uine bad behavior, but these are such stereotypical tales of Thullananda 
that, with no back-up from the other Vinayas, they have little credence 
as history. And the Sarvastivada tells an entirely different story. Only the 
Mulasarvastivada and the Mahisasaka have a similar story—Thullananda 
staying behind the group for a man—which might indicate a connection 
between these Vinayas; or just as likely, each simply back-formed a story 
from the rule, inserting Thullananda in her usual ‘bad nun’ character. 

Wandering in and out of lay people’s houses for the fun of it is not re- 
garded as suitable behavior for a monastic. There are several other rules 
in the Vinaya, as well as many statements in the Suttas, that address what 
is felt to be unbecoming or excessive socializing between monastics—both 
male and female—and lay people. However, this rule does stand out as a se- 
rious offense for what we would see as being, at most, a laxity of monastic 
etiquette. One imagines that there must have been a more serious circum- 
stance that prompted the rule formulation. 

The rule analyses add little to our understanding. Strikingly, they all 
deal with totally different issues, and apart from some stereotyped clauses 
appear to have no common material. The Dharmaguptaka has the most 
developed analysis, and here we find the drastic extension of this rule 
to cover any travel outside a village, a clear departure from the original 
intent of the rule. 

Perhaps the most confusing aspect of this clause is the basic term gam- 
antara, which is grammatically ambiguous, and has been interpreted in at 
least three mutually exclusive ways, leading to quite different rules. 

Gamantara literally means ‘village-between’. One possible interpretation 
is ‘inside the village’. This reading was followed by certain modern” in- 
terpreters. In this case, the rule would forbid a bhikkhuni from stepping 
inside a village by herself. A village might have been felt to be a worldly 





*8 prs Dict. says that gamantara means ‘the (interior of the) village’, while NORMAN (p. 125) 
translates it as ‘[next] village’. 
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and dangerous environment for a lone nun. However, the Pali normally 
uses a more specific idiom to ‘enter a village’: gamarh pavisati. 

Alternatively, gamantara might be read in exactly the opposite sense: 
‘the region between the villages’. The offense would therefore fall for 
a bhikkhuni who stepped out of a village. This reading appears to have 
been followed by the Lokuttaravada/Mahasanghika tradition. In this case, 
it could be argued that the wilderness was a dangerous place for a lone 
nun, who needed the protection of an inhabited region. How easy it is to 
imagine post-hoc rationalizations for utterly contradictory scenarios! 

Several of the background stories (Mahaviharavasin 3a, Dharmaguptaka 
7b, Mahasanghika/Lokuttaravada 5) appear to favor the interpretation of 
gamantara as ‘inside a village’, since they deal with a bhikkhuni visiting 
lay people’s families alone. This is also addressed in some of the rules 
themselves, most explicitly in Sarvastivada 6b. 

The presentation of the rule in the background stories and analyses 
is typically ambiguous. The bhikkhuni travels, then enters a village or 
house. It is unclear whether the offense then applies for the traveling 
or the entering. The Mahaviharavasin says that when you put your feet 
over the village boundary, it is an offense. But this could apply in either 
context: either it is the entering of the village, or else it is the completion 
of traveling between villages. In the Mahisasaka, it is clear the story does 
not involve entering a village, but this rule, as discussed later, lacks any 
equivalent for gamantara. Only the Sarvastivada (6c) clearly deals with 
traveling and not entering a village. 

However, when used in other patimokkha rules gamantara clearly means 
neither ‘inside the village’ nor ‘in the region between villages’ but ‘the 
distance from one village to the next’. For example, the bhikkhus have 
rules which forbid traveling by arrangement with bhikkhunis (pdcittiya 
27), a caravan of thieves (pdcittiya 66), or women (pdcittiya 67) ‘even be- 
tween villages’. These rules appear to be closely connected with our cur- 
rent sanghadisesa. A comparison of our current rule in the Lokuttaravada 
version should make this clear. I will only give the Lokuttaravada and com- 
pare with pacittiya 26 of the Lokuttaravada and Mahasanghika bhikkhu 
patimokkhas. This will enable direct comparison of the Indic texts, without 
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filtering through translation. The examples could be expanded indefinitely, 
but this should be sufficient to establish the similarity. 


Table 3.2: GAmantara in Various Rules 





Lokuttaravada bhikkhuni Lokuttaravada Mahasanghika 
sanghadisesa 5 bhikkhu pacittiya 26 bhikkhu pacittiya 26 
ya puna bhiksuni bhiksuntya yo puna bhiksu bhiksuniya —_yo puna bhiksti bhiksiiniya 


vina 


sardham sarnvidhaya 


sardham sarnvidhaya 





adhvana-margam 
pratipadyeya antamasato 
gramantaram pi 
anyatra-samaye 


adhvana-margam 
pratipadyeya antamasato 
gramantaram pi 
anyatra-samaye pacattikarn 


adhvana-magarn 
pratipadyeya antamasato 
gramantaram pi 
anyatra-samaye pacattikam 





tatrayam samayo akamika 
bhiksuni bhavati glanikd va 
ayam atra samayo 


ayam pi dharmo 
prathamdapattiko 


tatrayam samayo margo 
bhavati sabhayo 
sapratibhayo 
sagamkasarnmato ayam atra 
samayo 


tatrayam samayo mago 
bhavati sabhayo 
sapratibhayo 
sdsamkasammarhto ayam 
atra samayo 


The structure of the rules is identical, and it seems certain that they 
were intended to apply in similar circumstances. There seems little doubt 
that this clause dealt with bhikkhunis who were traveling along the road 


between villages. 


Once more, this little ambiguity makes a vast difference in practice. How, 
for example, are we to understand the dozens of cases where a bhikkhuni 
is depicted as walking into the village for alms, or wandering off into the 
forest for meditation? Here is one such case, the origin story for pacittiya 
55 from the Mahaviharavasin Vinaya: 


Now at that time a certain nun, walking for alms along a certain 
road in Savatthi, approached a certain family; having approached she 
sat down on an appointed seat. Then these people, having offered 
food to this nun, spoke thus: ‘Lady, other nuns may also come’ Then 
that nun thinking, ‘How may these nuns not come?’ approached the 
nuns and spoke thus: ‘Ladies, in such and such a place there are fierce 


dogs, a wild bull, the place is a swamp, do not go there!’.. 





* Pali Vinaya 4.312. 
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Here it is quite clear the nun was traveling alone and visiting houses 
alone. The case is far from unique. In fact, the Vinaya constantly depicts 
bhikkhunis walking into the village for alms alone, visiting houses alone, 
or traveling through the countryside alone. In only a cursory survey of 
the Dharmaguptaka and Mahaviharavasin Vinayas, I have counted around 
thirty such cases, where the bhikkhuni is, or at least seems to be, alone.°° 

This is not confined to the Vinaya tradition, for similar situations occur 
throughout the Therigatha. For example, Subha Jivakambavanika is chat- 
ted up as she enters Jivaka’s mango grove, being asked: ‘What delight is 
there for you, if you plunge into the wood alone?’ (ka tuyham rati bhavissati, 
yadi eka vanamoggahissasi).>1 Particularly striking is the case of Jinadatta a 
‘Vinaya expert’, who comes, apparently alone, to a lay household, and sits 
to take her meal.°? 

As a verse collection, the Therigatha is light on background details and 
offers more insight into the psychology of the nuns than their lifestyle. 
Nevertheless, in most cases where lifestyle is referred to, it sounds as if 
the nuns are frequenting woods and secluded spots, even if it is not clear 
that they are alone. For example, we have reference to a nun ‘wandering 
here and there’,*? ‘entering inside the wood’,** going to the mountains for 
meditation,*° or, having wandered for alms, sitting at the root of a tree for 
meditation.*© 

The Bhikkhuni Sarnyutta, which consists of 10 short suttas involving 
bhikkhunis, throughout depicts bhikkhunis dwelling in the solitude of 
the forest. Each sutta depicts the bhikkhuni walking for alms in Savatthi, 
returning for the day’s meditation at the ‘Blind Man’s Grove’. It seems 





*° Dharmaguptaka (page numbers to HEIRMANN, Rules for Nuns): nissaggiya pacittiya 21 
(p. 457), 19 (p. 448), 22 (p. 460), 29 (p. 479, 480), 30 (p. 482, 483); pdcittiya 82 (p. 617), 83 
(p. 618), 84 (p. 620), 99 (p. 701), 105 (p. 735), 106 (p. 737), 115 (p. 755), 119 (p. 762), 120 
(p. 764), 161, 162, 163 (pp. 923ff). Mahaviharavasin (page numbers to HORNER, Book of 
the Discipline, V° 3): pacittiya 15 (p. 270), 16 (p. 273), 25 (p. 292), 35 (p. 311), 36 (p. 315), 48 
(p. 335), 55 (p. 350), 61 (p. 361), 62 (p. 363), 96 (417). 

*! Therigatha 372. 

» Therigatha 427-428. 

° Therigatha 92. 

* Therigatha 80. 

* Therigatha 27, 29, 48. 

°° Therigatha 75. 
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clear enough that they are alone, both when going for alms and entering 
the forest. In certain cases this is confirmed: Alavika is said to be seeking 
seclusion (vivekatthini);?’ Kisagotami is taunted for being ‘alone in the 
woods’ (vanamajjhagata eka);?° Uppalavanni is teased while ‘standing alone 
at the root of a sala tree’ (eka tuvarn titthasi salamile).*? This evidence is 
very weighty, for this Sarnyutta is one of the few major early collections 
of literature concerning the bhikkhunis, and in fact constitutes the major 
document concerning the bhikkhunis within the four Nikayas/Agamas. No 
doubt these examples could be multiplied by a more thorough sampling 
of the literature. But the quantity is already enough to raise a serious 
question mark over the meaning of the rule. 

According to the first two interpretations of gamantara, we would have 
to accept that most of the bhikkhunis openly flouted this rule, without so 
much as a murmur of protest by the bhikkhus. One could always use the 
counterargument that these cases must have happened before the rule 
was laid down. This argument, however, is merely an ad hoc rationalization. 
It would only have force if there was independent evidence to suggest 





57 SN 1.5. SA 1198 has i #& (T2, N° 99, p. 326, al); SA2 214 has © @# KK (T2, Ne 100, p. 453, 
c10). Both of these Chinese renderings appear to stand for viveka, ‘seclusion, secluded, 
empty, or private place’. 

38 SN 1.5.3. SA 1200 has 7% 4.4481 F (T2, Ne 99, p. 326, cl), ‘sitting alone among the trees’; 
SA2 216 has 9 AAK F (T2, N2 100, p. 454, a29), ‘staying alone in the forest’. 

% SN 1.5.5. SA 1201 has 4) —&4F 18 (T2, Ne 99, p. 326, c27), ‘solitary, without an equal 
companion’, SA2 217 has 7 — i #2 (T2, Ne 100, p. 454, b21), ‘a solitary bhikkhuni’. 
The next line has & & % —1# (T2, Ne 100, p. 454, b22), ‘with no companion’. There 
is evident confusion in this line. The corresponding verse in Therigatha 230 has ‘you 
have no [male] companion’ (na capi te dutiyo atthi koci) where the Bhikkhuni Sarnyutta 
reads ‘you have no [female] second (dutiya = companion) in beauty’, i.e. ‘your beauty is 
unrivalled’ (na catthi te dutiya vannadhdatu). Thus for the Pali Bhikkhuni Sarnyutta, dutiya 
is used to extoll Uppalavanna’s beauty, while in the Therigatha and both the Chinese 
versions of the Bhikkhuni Sarnyutta, the term refers to her being alone in the woods. 
Interestingly, Therigatha 230 uses the explictly masculine form dutiyo, so the saying does 
not refer to a bhikkhuni companion, but to a male protector. The Pali commentary to the 
Therigatha, as noted by NoRMAN (Elder’s Verses II, p. 104), seems to acknowledge both 
readings, glossing dutiyo with both sahayabhito arakkhako (‘companion, protector’) and 
rapasampattiya va tuyhamh dutiyo (‘or your second in regards perfection of appearance’). 
However, the Sarnyutta commentary only notices the ‘beauty’ meaning, as is relevant 
to that reading. 
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that all these cases happened at an early period in the dispensation. Such 
evidence is not forthcoming. 

If, however, the rule was restricted to the rarer case of an actual journey, 
rather than the everyday movements of the nuns, such contradictions 
would be eased. This leads us on to our next uncertainty: what exactly 
does ‘going’ mean? 

The verb that is used to indicate ‘going’ is the Pali gacchati, which is the 
most common verb for movement, cognate with the English ‘to go’. It is 
applied very broadly, and might be used of just about any sort of movement, 
literal or metaphorical. 

However, we should not underestimate the extent to which changes 
in technology have affected our use of the word ‘to go’. In ancient India, 
travel was almost always by foot, especially for bhikkhus and bhikkhunis, 
who were forbidden from traveling in a vehicle (although hardly anyone 
applies that rule literally today).*° When a bhikkhu or bhikkhuni was said 
to ‘go’, it would have been assumed they were walking. 

Indeed, in important cases ‘going’ is clearly meant to be walking. For 
example, the standard description of the four postures is ‘going’, standing, 
sitting, lying. These postures are mutually exclusive, and ‘going’ must 
mean ‘walking’. Travel in a vehicle must be excluded, for then one is usually 
sitting, or may be standing or lying. If we look at the patimokkha rules as a 
whole, the monks and nuns have other rules that deal with appropriate 
conduct regarding the opposite sex in the various postures: lying, sitting, 
standing. It is, therefore, not at all arbitrary to treat this rule, and others 
involving monks or nuns ‘going’, as applying specifically to walking. 

This, then, becomes another question of interpretation. Do we choose 
to understand the term gacchati in its widest possible scope, in which case 
any sort of transport would be understood under this rule? Or should it be 
treated in terms of the most direct applicable meaning, where gacchati was 
applied to the context of walking? If the latter case, we are then faced with 
the question of how the rule should be applied in the context of modern 
transport. 

In the case of the rules regarding restrictions of travel by bhikkhus, 
for example, that a bhikkhu should not travel by arrangement with a 





“° Pali Vinaya 1.191; bhikkhuni pdcittiya 85 at Pali Vinaya 4.338. 
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woman, some bhikkhus today do take the verb ‘travel’ to mean ‘walk’. In 
the bhikkhus’ rules the verb is patipajjati, not gacchati as in the bhikkhuni 
sanghadisesa, although the two terms are clearly referring to the same act. 
Certainly, a long stroll through a secluded forest would offer more occasion 
for intimacy than a car journey. This being so, many bhikkhus believe this 
particular rule does not apply to car journeys, and regularly travel by 
arrangement with a woman in the car. This interpretation suggests that 
the Vinaya rules are applied according to posture: if a monk is walking, 
the rules about ‘going’ apply, if he is sitting, the rules about ‘sitting’ apply. 
In such cases, the bhikkhu should ensure that he is not alone with the 
woman in the car, in line with the rule forbidding sitting together with a 
woman in a private place. 

As a further defense of this interpretation, allow me to make the follow- 
ing analogy. Consider the act of traveling: there are two basic components. 
One aspect is that you start in one place and end in another. Another as- 
pect is what you do in between the two places. Consider how to apply the 
Vinaya for a bhikkhu on board the Starship Enterprise who wished to tele- 
port to Earth, accompanied by a woman. They vanish from the spaceship 
and re-appear on the planet’s surface. Would this be a case of ‘traveling 
together’? If traveling means to start at one place and end up in another, 
then yes, this is traveling. But surely the rule could not apply in this case. 
It would only be inappropriate if, say, they were teleporting to a secluded 
place for a liaison; but this would be covered by other rules. This suggests 
that it is not the fact of being in one place and then another which is the 
issue. The issue is what happens along the journey. And indeed, it is while 
going along the journey that the problems arise in the background stories. 
This suggests that we consider the application of the rules in terms of 
comparing the situation while traveling: is sitting in a car or bus more like 
walking along a forest path, or is it more like sitting in a room together? It 
seems to me that it is clearly the latter. 


3.5 Crossing a river 


Mahaviharavasin 3b: Two bhikkhunis are traveling together. They 
reach a river crossing, and the ferryman agrees to take them across one 
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by one. But while they are separated, he rapes them in turn. Crossing a 
river is defined as when the lower robe is made wet; when both feet reach 
the far shore the full offense falls. 

Dharmaguptaka 7a: A bhikkhuni lifted up her robes when wading 
across a river. A rogue, seeing this, was inflamed with lust and attacked her. 
The rule analysis defines ‘water’ as ‘water of a river one cannot cross alone’, 
which would seem to be curiously tautological. It then gives elaborate in- 
structions on exactly what to do at each stage of the crossing, waiting 
carefully for the companion bhikkhuni and so on. 

Mahisasaka 6c: Many bhikkhunis cross over to get cow dung. The water 
rose and they were not able to return. Rogues attacked them. This does 
not fit the rule, which specifies the bhikkhunis must be alone. The river is 
defined as being 10 ‘elbows’ 4! deep, or coming up to the hips. 

Mahasanghika and Lokuttaravada 5: Thullananda takes off her clothes 
and swims over the Aciravati river, sits on the far shore for a little, then 
swims back again at a place where many women could see it. The rule 
analysis is negligible. 

Mulasarvastivada 9: Also at the Aciravati, tells instead of a group of 
bhikkhunis who arrive at the river, but the boat is on the further shore. 
One bhikkhuni, seeing that the boat was owned by her former husband, vol- 
unteers to swim over and bring the boat back over. But halfway across she 
becomes exhausted, and despite encouragement from the other bhikkhu- 
nis, her strength fails her. As usual, the rule analysis adds little; there is 
an extra offense of wrong-doing for making a raft. 

Sarvastivada 6d: Starts off similarly, but there is no boat involved. A 
bhikkhuni is chosen because she is fit and strong to test how deep the 
water is. But after crossing, the river becomes too gushing to be able to 
return. She stays overnight on the far shore and is, of course, raped. This 
is not dissimilar to the Mahisasaka version. The rule analysis goes into 
quite some detail. It mentions two cases, one who takes off her robes to 
cross, one who does not. It then goes on to describe a number of different 
permutations, if with a companion, or if one bhikkhuni turns back halfway, 





“1 722, N2 1421, p. 80, b110. 
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and so on. There is no offense if using a bridge or a boat.*” The usual 
non-offense clauses apply. 


3.5.1. Interpretation 


Here we are really uncertain as to the basic purpose of the rule. Each of 
the Vibhajjavada schools tells a completely different story. The Mahasangh- 
ika schools are, as usual, very close, and the Sarvastivada schools have 
some similarity. But we are left uncertain whether the rule is in order to 
prevent bhikkhunis from being raped while crossing on a boat (but the 
Sarvastivada makes it no offense if using a boat), or from unintentionally 
provoking rogues while wading across, or getting stranded while seeking 
cow dung, or from making indecent displays of oneself while swimming, 
or from drowning. 

It may be relevant that the Jains had strict rules against monastics cross- 
ing water. Similarly, the Brahmanical Dharmasastras have several rules 
forbidding Brahman students from crossing rivers, for fear of their safety.” 
Perhaps the confusion in the origin stories is because the rule originated 
in a non-Buddhist context which was later forgotten. Another relevant 
context is that the bhikkhus have a pacittiya rule against playing in the 
water. The behavior of Thullananda in the Mahasanghika versions would 
count as an extreme version of this rule, which would justify an up-grading 
of the offense to a sanghddisesa. 

The Sudassanavinayavibhasa, which follows the order of the Dharmagup- 
taka here, remarks only that: ‘A bhikkhuni crossing water alone in a boat 
also becomes guilty of a sarighddisesa’“* This suggests that this commen- 
tary was commenting on the Dharmaguptaka rule. The Theravada Saman- 
tapasadika, on the contrary, has a long and complex comment. 

A clear-cut interpretation of the purpose, or purposes, of this rule can- 
not be inferred with any certainty from the texts. Nevertheless, anyone 
who has spent time in the Ganges valley could never forget the might of 
Indian rivers. Fed off the melting Himalayan snows, the rivers are massive 
and unpredictable. Crossing them was an ever-present danger, especially 





“ 723, N° 1435, p. 309, all. 
“8 E.g. VASISTHA 12.45; VISNU 63.44, 46, 50. 
“4 BAPAT, p. 491. 
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for wanderers like the bhikkhunis. The safety of bhikkhunis crossing such 
waters must have been a concern. 


3.6 Spending the night 


Mahaviharavasin 3c: Many bhikkhunis, while traveling through Kosala, 
arrived at a village and spent the night. A man there was attracted to one 
of the bhikkhunis and arranged a separate sleeping place for her. Thinking 
that this looked like trouble, the bhikkhuni, without informing the other 
bhikkhunis, went to another house for the night. When the man came in 
looking for that bhikkhuni, he disturbed the other bhikkhunis, and they 
concluded that the missing bhikkhuni had been out with the man. The 
rule analysis defines ‘alone dwelling apart’ as being more than arm’s reach 
from a companion bhikkhuni at the time of dawn. 

Dharmaguptaka 7c: This follows on from the story in the previous 
clause of the Dharmaguptaka (7b), concerning traveling. The bhikkhuni 
Khema, having traveled alone, then stayed overnight in the village, prompt- 
ing further rumors. The rule analysis is again quite developed: if bhikkhu- 
nis spend the night together, they should remain within arm’s reach; if 
alone, when the side touches the ground it is a sanighadisesa; each time 
she turns she incurs another sanghddisesa. Then the analysis further ex- 
plains about when bhikkhunis spend the night ina village. The non-offense 
clauses are similarly developed. 

MahiSasaka 6b: Many bhikkhunis spend a night alone. This appears 
incongruous, and perhaps the character for ‘many’ has been inserted by 
mistake. Anyway, they lose their robes and break their holy life (i.e., have 
sex).*° The rule analysis adds little, but clarifies that the full offense falls 
at daybreak, like the Mahaviharavasin but unlike the Dharmaguptaka. 

Mahasanghika 6: Tells the story of the going forth and attainment 
by a bhikkhuni called Kammadhita ( jie-mu-zi). Some of the verses turn 
out to be similar to those of Subha Kammaradhita found at Therigatha 
338-365. Being taught by Uppalavanna, Subha realizes the Dhamma in just 
eight days, and thereafter, being renowned for her beautiful teaching, she 
receives many offerings, causing jealousy among the other bhikkhunis. 





“ T22, N° 1421, p. 80, a20. 
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The Buddha goes on to tell a story of seven daughters of a certain King of 
Benares in the past, all of whom become prominent women in the current 
dispensation. The text abbreviates, saying it should be expanded as in the 
‘Seven Women Sutta’. This text is in fact spelt out in detail in the Lokuttar- 
avada version; the story is also found in Pali Jataka vi.481 and referred to 
elsewhere. This whole episode has nothing to do with our current rule.’* It 
would seem rather to belong to Mahasanghika sanghadisesa 4, concerning 
speaking in envy. Immediately after telling us to ‘explain in detail as in 
the “Seven Women Sutta”’, it merely says that a bhikkhuni stayed the 
night away from the company of bhikkhunis, prompting the laying down 
of the rule.’” Thus there is hardly any proper origin story for this rule. 
The analysis adds that within the monastery the bhikkhunis should check 
each other within arm’s length three times each night, in the early, middle 
and later parts of the night; failure to do so is a transgression of Vinaya 
(vinayatikkrama) each time, and thullaccaya if one omits to do this at all. 
Lokuttaravada 6: Tells the story of Subha Kammaradhita in great detail. 
Subha’s verses at Therigatha 364-367 are similar to the verses 1-4 of Roth’s 
edition of the Lokuttaravada Vinaya.*® But the Lokuttaravada calls her 
‘Sukla Karmaradhita’, and the following verses 6-7 are indeed similar to the 
verses of Sukka at Therigatha 54 and 55. Evidently there is some confusion, 
and, since the names are similar in sound and meaning, it could be that 
there were two bhikkhunis who were made one, or one split into two.” 
In any case, the text tells a long story (apadana) of the seven daughters of 
King Kiki of Benares, now reborn as the great disciples Sukla, Uppalavanna, 
Patacara, Kisa-Gotami, Mahapajapati, and Visakha.°° After closing this, 
the text abruptly says that Sukla went from house to house to teach, and 
ended up staying away from the bhikkhunis, prompting the laying down 
of the rule. Thus the connection between the apadana and the rule, which 
is entirely lacking in the Mahasanghika, is made, barely, in the fuller Lokut- 
taravada version. It is remarkable that an arahant should occasion the 





“© The interpolation is from T22, N? 1425, p. 518, b25 to T22, N2 1425, p. 519, a5-6. 
“7 722, N2 1425, p. 519, a6. 

“8 ROTH, pp. 111-112. 

“° ROTH does not notice the connection between Subha and Sukla. 

°° ? The text only mentions six. 
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laying down of a sanighddisesa, underscoring the fact that breaking this 
rule need not involve a bad intention. 

Not content with such a drawn-out origin story, the Lokuttaravada goes 
on to tell another long story of the ravages of the evil King Viridhaka of 
Savatthi. In the Pali, this story is only known in the commentaries. The 
Lokuttaravada and the Mahasanghika obviously share a common heritage, 
with the Mahasanghika as usual abbreviating the stories, while the Lokut- 
taravada spells them out in full. 

But perhaps the most remarkable textual commonality is the exemption 
for a bhikkhuni without lust. In both Vinayas, this exemption is mentioned, 
but only in the vibhanga, and is apparently forgotten in the rule formula- 
tion itself. 

Mulasarvastivada 6: The Tibetan and Chinese versions of this rule di- 
verge, in a manner similar to the rule against entering lay homes alone. 
According to the Tibetan, it is an offense for a bhikkhuni to go out alone 
from the monastery at night, in contrast with their sanighddisesa 6, which 
prohibits going out in the daytime. The Chinese, on the other hand, speci- 
fies that the offense falls only when spending the night alone. Since, as in 
the previous case, the Chinese is more consistent with the version found in 
all the other Vinayas, it seems likely that the Tibetan has suffered textual 
corruption here. 

In the origin story as rendered in the Chinese version, the Buddha is at 
Rajagaha, not Savatthi as in most versions, and the story concerns *Sumitta 
bhikkhuni, who ona groundless pretext defamed Sariputta, saying in front 
of the bhikkhus that he had violated his precepts. Then she disrobed, and 
had a baby who became ill. She had a sister who was a bhikkhuni called 
Nanamitta. Sumitta, being gravely sick and wishing to kill herself, sent a 
message for her sister to come and see her. But when she reached home, 
Sumitta died. The husband cried out when seeing her body, saying ‘Who 
will support my family?’ Nanamitta is suggested, but says nothing for 
fear of bringing disgrace on the baby. When dawn came, she wished to 
leave. The husband asked where she was going. When he tried to grab 
Nanamitta, she cried out, then went back to the monastery, where the 
bhikkhunis asked where she had spent the night. The rule analysis is short, 
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merely saying that one must be with a companion if staying outside the 
monastery. 

Sarvastivada 6a: Tells of Bhadda Kapila. Her sister died and she went to 
see the family. Night fell and she became afraid of possible dangers on the 
road back to the monastery, so she stayed the night. The husband thought 
that she wanted to break her precepts, and repeatedly propositioned her 
during the night, saying he had much wealth and treasure, and suggesting 
she could be a mother to the orphaned child. Out of fear she remained 
silent each time. At sunrise she escaped back to the monastery. 

The Sarvastivada rule analysis mainly concerns itself with the question 
of the exact period that defines night, whether the early, middle, or late 
part; in fact it goes beyond this, dividing each of the three watches of the 
night into a further three—the early, middle, and late sections of the first 
watch, and so on. At each stage there is an offense of sarighddisesa. There 
is a standard list of non-offense clauses. 


3.6.1 Interpretation 


The operative word here is vippavasa, to ‘dwell apart’. This word is in 
addition to the usual ‘alone’, so must have an extra meaning.”! It is not 
defined here, so we should see how it is used in the rest of the Vinaya. 
The most common use in Vinaya of ‘dwell apart’ is regarding a monastic’s 
duty not to ‘dwell apart’ from their three robes.°” The purpose of this rule 
was so that bhikkhus would not abandon their fundamental requisites, 
but would take good care of them. For convenience, a special simd may be 
established which provides a boundary within which a monk is deemed 
to be ‘not dwelling apart from’ his robes. To ‘dwell apart’ also occurs in 
the parivasa and manatta duties for bhikkhus, where they lose one day 
of their probationary period if they ‘dwell apart’ from other bhikkhus, 
by going from a residence where there are bhikkhus to a place where 





*! The Pali vibhanga does not comment separately on the words ‘alone’ and ‘dwell apart’, 
so when it refers to the ‘companion bhikkhuni’ it is not obvious how she relates to 
the rule. But this is cleared up by the next clause, lagging behind a group, which also 
refers to a ‘companion bhikkhuni’ but does not concern ‘dwelling apart’. Therefore, the 
‘companion bhikkhuni’ relates to the term ‘alone’, not the term ‘dwell apart’. ‘Dwelling 
apart’, then, does not of itself refer to being away from the companion bhikkhuni. 

» Pali Vinaya nissaggiya pacittiya 2 and 29. 
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there are no bhikkhus of the same communion, unless accompanied by 
a bhikkhu who is not on probation, or if there is danger. In these cases, 
to ‘dwell apart’ means ‘away from the monastery’. Being separated from 
one’s robes is defined in great detail in the vibhanga; for example, if staying 
in a town with a unified governance and protected boundaries, one may 
be anywhere within the village and not separated from one’s robes. If the 
town is unwalled, then one must be within the same house.** 

To ‘dwell apart’ therefore means ‘in a different monastery’, ‘away from 
the monastery’, ‘in a separate building or house’, etc. The bhikkhuni, then 
would ‘dwell apart’ when she travels from the monastery and stays in a lay 
person’s home or a single unit, etc. It is at such a time that, according to 
the Pali vibhanga, she should remain within arm’s reach of her companion 
bhikkhuni at dawn. 

This reading of vippavasa reminds us that the origin stories all concern 
cases where the bhikkhuni is traveling, and all the other clauses of this 
rule also concern a bhikkhuni who is traveling. It is extremely likely that 
this rule was not intended to apply to a bhikkhuni living in the monastery. 
It was meant to apply to one who was ‘traveling’, which in the Buddha’s 
day meant walking from one village to the next. In such a case it would 
indeed be dangerous for a bhikkhuni to arrive at a village and to stay alone 
in a house where she had been invited. Even if a group of bhikkhunis were 
traveling together, they may well be invited to stay the night in individual 
houses, thus prompting the need for the rule. 

This rule should be compared with the bhikkhus’ pacittiyas 5 and 6, forbid- 
ding sleeping in the same place as laymen (for more than three nights) or 
women. The origin story for pdacittiya 5 tells of the time when the bhikkhus 
fell asleep in the same place as laymen visiting the monastery. Being inex- 
perienced, they drooled and exposed themselves, prompting the Buddha 
to lay down the rule. Pacittiya 6, against sleeping in the same house as 
a woman, was prompted by the occasion when Anuruddha stayed in a 
woman’s residence and she tried to seduce him. Thus there were felt to 
be good reasons to ensure that monastics were restrained and careful in 
their sleeping arrangements. 





° Pali Vinaya 2. 32-4. 
* Pali Vinaya 3.200-2. 
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12 Again we find the origin stories are quite distinct in the Vibhajjavada 
schools, with no obvious commonalities. The Mahaviharavasin story seems 
quite artificial. Surely it would be natural for the bhikkhuni, on perceiving 
the man was cherishing unwholesome intentions, to inform the other 
bhikkhunis. This incongruity cannot be explained away by the fact that 
she had separate quarters from the rest of the bhikkhunis. The sleeping 
places, though separate, must have been close together, because the man 
later tripped over the group of bhikkhunis while looking for his beloved. 
We are left with an origin story that fails to convince as a realistic tale. 
Moreover, the Mahisasaka adds a blanket exemption for when a bhikkhuni 
acts out of fear of a man; surely this is only common sense—Vinaya should 
not prevent a bhikkhuni from protecting herself. The other Vibhajjavada 
Vinayas hardly have any origin story to speak of. 

13 By contrast, the Mahasanghika group presents an excessively developed 
story, with the addition of at least one apadana, although this was subse- 
quently abbreviated in the text that was translated into Chinese. But still, 
even though there is a definite story, the connection between the story 
and the rule is only made in a few short words, and the fact that an arahant 
is involved is quite extraordinary. The Mahasanghika and Lokuttaravada 
Vinayas both provide an exception if the bhikkhuni is without lust. This 
appears incongruous in the context of their origin stories, which deal with 
an arahant bhikkhuni. But it is not unusual to find Vinaya rules which are 
formulated or modified in ways that do not exactly agree with the origin 
story. In some cases, this situation could have come about because of later 
modifications of the rule by the Buddha. But in this case, because of the 
strangeness of the origin story being about an arahant, the tenuousness 
of any connection between the story and the rule itself, and the fact that 
the origin stories of the other Vinayas are completely different, I think 
the incongruity is merely a result of the textual history of the rule. 

14 The Vinayas of the Sarvastivada group, on the other hand, present sto- 
ries that, while not identical, clearly share common roots, and in addition 
deal directly with the situation mentioned in the rule. The bhikkhuni does 
not merely spend the night without other bhikkhunis, but does so in an 
emotionally fraught situation, together with a single man and a young 
baby. While her motivation was pure, and her intention compassionate, 
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still she has inadvertently exposed herself to serious danger. Thus, while it 
does not seem possible to ascertain which, if any, of the origin stories has 
any historical credibility, the Vinayas of the Sarvastivada group provide 
us with the most meaningful context within which to appreciate how the 
rule might have functioned. 


3.7 Lagging behind a group 


Mahaviharavasin 3d: A group of bhikkhunis are traveling in Kosala. 
One of them stays behind the group to go to the toilet. Men see her and 
rape her. The rule analysis explains that when in a wilderness, going out 
of seeing and hearing of a companion is sanghadisesa. 

Dharmaguptaka 7d: Also set in Kosala, but differs in that this time it is 
Thullananda and the group of six bhikkhunis who stay behind the group, 
because they want to get a man. The rule analysis is similar to the Mahavi- 
haravasin, but not identical: there is no mention here of being ‘where there 
is no village, in the wilderness’; and while the Mahaviharavasin says in 
leaving the range of seeing and hearing there is a thullaccaya, having left 
there is a sanghadisesa, the Dharmaguptaka says that when the bhikkhuni 
is either out of sight but not hearing, or out of hearing but not sight of 
the companion, this is a thullaccaya, but out of both hearing and seeing 
is a sanghddisesa. Thus for the Mahaviharavasins the crucial distinction 
was the degree of completion of the act of leaving the vicinity, for the 
Dharmaguptakas it is the different senses. 

Mahiégasaka 6d: As mentioned earlier, in the rule itself this clause is 
separated from the clause about traveling, but in the vibhanga lagging 
behind a group is treated as part of the same situation: while a group of 
bhikkhunis were traveling with merchants, Thullananda dropped behind 
the group out of desire for a man. The full offense falls when one is out of 
seeing and hearing. 

Mahasanghika and Lokuttaravada 5 (vibhanga only): Follows on from 
the story of Rastra bhikkhuni, whose younger sister was married and went 
away to another village. Falling ill, she called for her sister to come and look 
after her. But the sister died before the bhikkhuni arrived. The husband, 
refusing to look after the son, suggested the bhikkhuni do so, at which the 
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bhikkhuni was afraid he intended violence. Pretending to go outside, she 
fled back to the monastery. 

There is a second story which tells of a bhikkhuni who stayed behind 
a group to go to the toilet while traveling.°° She is propositioned by mer- 
chants, who try to persuade her to enjoy the pleasures of the flesh while 
she is young and pretty. This is similar to the Mahaviharavasin origin story 
for this rule. However, the outcome is different, for the Lokuttaravada uses 
this as a case where there is no offense. 

The analysis, echoing the rule formulation, says there is no offense if 
without lust°® or ill. It then adds that there is no offense traveling inside 
a village, but from the village boundary one should remain within arm’s 
reach; past this is thullaccaya, past two arms’ reach is sanighddisesa. 

Mulasarvastivada 8 (vibhanga only): Depicts Thullananda as staying 
behind the group for a man. The rule analysis adds little. Thus, though this 
Vinaya phrases the rule as if it applied to all journeys, the story reveals 
that it is meant to apply, as in the Vibhajjavada Vinayas, to lagging behind 
a group. Both this version and the Mahisasaka seem to confuse these two 
situations. 


3.7.1 Interpretation 


As with the previous clauses, this rule reflects concerns also found in the 
bhikkhus’ pacittiyas. Specifically, pacittiya 27 forbidding bhikkhus from trav- 
eling by arrangement with bhikkhunis except in time of danger; pdcittiya 
28 against traveling by boat with bhikkhunis; pdcittiya 66 against traveling 
by arrangement with thieves; and pdcittiya 67 against traveling by arrange- 
ment with women. These rules display a striking concern for the propriety 
of traveling and it is not sure how they are to be interpreted in the context 
of modern transport. 

Again, the Vibhajjavada group have differing origin stories, although 
there is some similarity in that both the Dharmaguptaka and Mahisasaka 
tell us that it was Thullananda who stayed behind the group out of de- 
sire for aman. While this kind of shameless behavior no doubt deserves a 





° T22, N° 1425, p. 518, b4-9. 
°° See chapter 3, note 27. 
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sanghddisesa, the fact that the story so stereotypically involves Thullananda 

makes it unconvincing as history. It is not even sure that the similarity of 

the stories suggests a common origin, for in this case it is quite conceivable 

that the two traditions could have arrived at such similar stories indepen- 
dently merely through parallel back-formations from the rule. The same 

consideration applies to the Milasarvastivada version. In all these cases, 
the actual circumstances don’t really ring true: even if such shameless 

nuns were really after a man, how could they get one by simply hanging 

back behind a group? 

The Vinayas of the Mahasanghika group tell a story that clearly shares a 
common basis with the (Mila-) Sarvastivada story for the rule against 
staying overnight. The story seems to fit that context better, since in 
all versions it was when staying overnight, not when traveling, that the 
bhikkhuni fell into danger. 


3.8 Going out in the Day 


Mulasarvastivada 7: The Tibetan and Chinese versions of this rule 
show a significant divergence. The Tibetan is more general, making it an 
offense for a bhikkhuni to go out alone from the monastery in the daytime, 
while the Chinese specifies that the offense falls only when going alone 
into the homes of lay families. Since this latter is more consistent with the 
version found in most of the other Vinayas, it seems likely that the Tibetan 
has suffered textual corruption here and the Chinese preserves a more 
accurate memory of the rule. We also note a minor difference, consistently 
observed throughout the sarghddisesas, that the Tibetan adds the term 
‘on the first offense’, corresponding with the Pali pathamdpattika, which 
is absent from the Chinese translation of this patimokkha. The Chinese 
version of the origin story features Thullananda going into a village to 
teach Dhamma to a layman. There is little in the way of rule analysis, just 
a couple of minor derived offenses. 

Sarvastivada 6b: Also features Thullananda, but this time she spends 
all morning going in and out of lay peoples’ homes for fun. She returns 
to the monastery in the afternoon, lies down complaining of her aches 
and pains, and asks the other nuns to give her a massage. They ask her 
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why she is aching, and she tells them. They ask if she had any duties 
regarding the Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha to perform in the houses 
and she says no. Thus this story, although also featuring Thullananda, is 
quite distinct from the Miulasarvastivada version, for there she is going to 
teach Dhamma, while here she specifically says that she does not have any 
Dhammic reason. The rule analysis adds little, being mainly concerned 
with clarifying when is ‘day’ and ‘night’, and a standard list of non-offense 
clauses: if the companion bhikkhuni abandons her precepts or dies, if there 
is any one of the ‘eight difficulties’, there is no offense. 


3.9 Conclusion 


The more we investigate this rule, the less sure we are of any defini- 
tive reading. The traditions show significant variation even in the basic 
rule, and there is only occasional agreement in the origin stories. It seems 
questionable whether any of these stories have any historical basis. Rather, 
they should be compared with that large class of stories, known as etio- 
logical myths, which are invented in later days to explain a pre-existing 
custom or practice, when the true significance had become obscured. One 
could imagine that, in the course of teaching the patimokkha, teachers 
would bring or invent examples of how the rule might apply. While these 
would remain for some time as part of the fluid oral tradition, gradually 
they would become fixed, and incorporated into the standard explanation 
of the rule in the Vinaya.*” 

The divergence in the origin stories in our current rule is far from an 
isolated case. For example, if we compare the Mahaviharavasin with the 
Mahasanghika bhikkhuni Vinaya, we find that none of the parajika or 
sanghddisesa rules share a common origin story. Such similarities as do 
occur might easily have arisen since they both explain the same or similar 
rules. Since these two Vinayas stem from schools which separated at the 
first schism, the total divergence in these origin stories casts doubt on 
whether there was any commonly accepted tradition for the origin of 
these rules at the time of the schism. 





°’ A similar process may be observed in, say, the Jataka tales or the Udana literature. 
Compare ANALAYO, ‘The Development of the Pali Udana Collection’. 
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As for the sectarian tendencies in the rules, the Sarvastivada some- 
times, but not always, agrees with the Milasarvastivada. The Vibhajjavada 
schools, on the other hand, seem to have little in common as regards 
the origin stories, suggesting that these were fixed in the traditions inde- 
pendently, probably some time after the schisms. The two Mahasanghika 
schools, in vivid contrast, are very close, so much so that we might be justi- 
fied in asking whether we are dealing with two genuinely different schools 
here, or the same Vinaya, of which the Chinese preserves a translation 
of a heavily abbreviated text, and the Sanskrit preserves a fuller text. All 
of these general remarks, it should hardly need saying, stand in need of 
testing in the light of a broader consideration of the Vinayas. 

There is no doubt that the origin stories for this rule are sectarian, and 
are not part of the common heritage of the schools. However, although the 
explanations arose in the sectarian period, there are no ideologically based 
differences. The differences are not due to distinct doctrinal perspectives, 
but simply due to the natural course of explanation and adaption of the 
texts within the living communities over the several hundred years during 
which the Vinaya was redacted. 

A similar situation obtains in the case of the rule analyses. Sometimes 
they are the same; sometimes they are similar but have important differ- 
ences; often they have little or nothing in common. In some cases, the 
different rule explanations simply talk about different aspects of the rule, 
whereas in other cases the explanations clearly contradict each other. 

A comparison of the lengths of the rule analyses gives pause for thought. 
It is difficult to do this exactly, for the Vinayas arrange the material differ- 
ently, and there are the inevitable variations in how repetitions are han- 
dled. Without, then, wishing to make too much of this, I have roughly 
counted the quantity of characters used in the Chinese translations of 
the rule explanations for one clause taken at random, that concerning 
crossing the river. Doing my best to include all comparable material (word 
analysis, permutations, derived offenses, non-offenses), I have arrived 
at the following numbers of characters: Mahasanghika 21; Mahisasaka 
65; Muilasarvastivada 78; Sarvastivada 288; Dharmaguptaka 295. Thus the 
longest two have more than ten times the explanatory material of the short- 
est one. 
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We have also noticed that in several cases the analysis seems to be 
much stricter than the rule itself. In different ways, the analyses try to 
extend a rule that covered traveling in certain circumstances to become 
a general prohibition. This tendency seems to be most advanced in the 
Dharmaguptaka, one of the longest of all the versions. This suggests that, 
not only was the rule explanation evolved over time, but the tendency was 
for a stricter formulation. 

This process of evolving contextualization of a fixed rule frequently 
obscures even the basic purpose of the rules. We are left to dimly infer 
what the original purpose of the rule may have been. There are a number 
of concerns that crop up regularly. One concern is for physical safety. Sev- 
eral other Vinaya rules address safety while traveling, a concern which is 
also echoed in the rules for brahman students in the Dharmasastras. This 
concern is most paramount in the case of crossing a river. 

More obvious is the concern to protect the bhikkhunis from physical as- 
sault.°® There is no doubt that this was a genuine worry, not mere paranoia. 
While it might seem draconian to enforce a sanghdadisesa on the bhikkhuni, 
it should be borne in mind that such rules were for the regulation of the 
badly behaved nuns or reckless young nuns. A decision must be made: and 
the implied judgment of the texts is that it is preferable to impose restric- 
tions, and even the mild penances of the sanghddisesa procedure, rather 
than risk having any nuns suffer the violence and trauma of rape. 

Less frequently, the rules express concern that it is not the danger of 
random attacks, but of the bhikkhunis themselves actively soliciting sex- 
ual encounters. But these scenarios, which are stereotypical accounts of 
Thullananda’s bad behavior, remain doubtful, as any sexual act would be 
covered by other rules restricting a bhikkhuni’s conduct with men. Never- 
theless, the Mahasanghika and Lokuttaravada make some exemptions for 
the case when a bhikkhuni is without lust, specifically for the clauses con- 
cerning traveling and staying the night alone. In addition the Mahisasaka 
specifies that the rule against lagging behind a group only applies in the 
case of a bhikkhuni who does it out of lust. 





°° This concern also lays behind Dharmaguptaka bhikkhuni pacittiyas 97 and 98 (T22, p. 747, 
a1-b15; HEIRMANN, Rules for Nuns, pp. 698-700). 
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In developed countries today, it is normal for women to travel alone, 
and the chances of them being either criticized or attacked are slim. In 
addition, it should be born in mind that the legal right to free travel for 
women is asserted in the United Nations ‘Declaration on the Elimination 
of Discrimination against Women’. 


Article 6:1. ...all appropriate measures ... shall be taken to ensure 
to women, married or unmarried, equal rights with men in the field 
of civil law, and in particular: 

...(c) The same rights as men with regard to the law on the move- 
ment of persons. 


The question must be asked: is our current rule in violation of this 
principle? If the concern is for a genuine regard for the safety of the nuns, 
then surely not, for this must take precedence. But if we are applying a 
rule whose intent is far from clear, in situations far removed from the 
original context, and which is susceptible of various interpretations, then 
we should surely be obliged to seek an interpretation that resolved, as far 
as possible, any potential conflict between Vinaya and the accepted norms 
of international ethics. 

This is not an alteration of Vinaya, for the Vinaya itself is founded on 
and assumes the principles of ancient Indian law. Throughout, the Sangha 
operates in a way that conforms with legal and cultural norms, and which 
meets or exceeds the highest moral expectations of the contemporary 
culture. The Buddha expected the Sangha to obey the law, and was imme- 
diately willing to adjust practices that offended custom. 

In our more complex legal situation, with the intersection of Vinaya, 
tradition, national law, and international guidelines, the wisest course is to 
steer as best as possible in a way that will satisfy all of these requirements, 
with particular regard for the spiritual welfare of the bhikkhunis. 

In conclusion, then, I would recommend that as a matter of practice this 
rule should be followed merely literally, without the various expansions 
and elaborations suggested by the vibhangas. The original context, so far 
as can be reasonably inferred, concerns a bhikkhuni walking on a journey, 
at least as far as from one village to the next. In such a case, a bhikkhuni 
should not walk alone; she should take care to not become separated from 
her group; and if a river must be crossed, especially if there is a deep river 
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that must be waded or swam across, she should do so safely, in the company 
of others. If she must stay overnight while walking on a journey she should 
not be alone, and if she accepts the interpretation of the vibhanga, she 
should have a bhikkhuni companion with her at dawn. 


Chapter 4 


BHIKKHUNI PARAJIKA 1 


THE LIFE OF THE NUNS IS HIDDEN behind that of the monks. The code 
of rules for Buddhist nuns (bhikkhuni patimokkha) contains many rules 
held in common with the rules for Buddhist monks. These bhikkhuni rules 
have for the most part been formed by simply changing the gender of the 
bhikkhus’ rules. In most cases, the bhikkhunis’ version of the rules are not 
listed in the canonical Vinayas as we have them. The bhikkhuni Vinayas 
generally confine themselves to laying out and defining the rules that 
are unique to the bhikkhunis. It is assumed that many of the bhikkhus’ 
rules also apply, but this is not always spelt out clearly. For example, the 
Mahaviharavasin Vinaya gives no hint as to which of the bhikkhus’ rules 
should be adopted by the bhikkhunis, or how they should be rephrased. 
The canonical appendix, the Parivara, lists the number of rules in each 
class that are shared and unshared, but does not mention the specific 
rules.! That information is found only in the commentaries. Other schools 
give more information in the canon itself. In particular, the rule we are 
dealing with now, since it is the first rule in the patimokkha, was dealt with 
in fair detail in some of the Vinayas. 

This essay briefly highlights one case where it seems that the bhikkhu- 
nis’ rule could not have been formed by simply changing the gender of 
the corresponding bhikkhus’ rule. The rule itself, the first parajika for 





’ Pali Vinaya 5.146-7. 
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bhikkhunis, does not appear in standard editions of the Pali canon.” This 
class of offense is the most serious of all monastic offenses, resulting in 
immediate and permanent expulsion from full communion in the bhikkhu 
or bhikkhuni Sangha.? The first parajika prohibits sexual intercourse. Here 
is the rule from the Mahaviharavasin bhikkhu patimokkha. 


Should any bhikkhu who is endowed with the bhikkhus’ training 
and livelihood, not having given up the training, not having declared 
his inability, engage in the act of sexual intercourse, even with a 
female animal, he is parajika, not in communion.* 


Comparison with the other available versions of this rule reveals that 
there are no significant variations in the rule formulation across the 
schools.° 

In the bhikkhuni parajika 1, however, we find a significant difference in 
the rule formulation. As the rule is not found in the Pali Canon, it is sourced 





2 The Chulachomklao of Siam Pali Tipitaka, published in 1893, starts the bhikkhuni rules 

with the ‘first pardajika’, and then proceeds to give what is in fact the fifth parajika 

(www.tipitakahall.net/siam/3C1). The online edition of the vRI Tipitaka and the PTs 

edition (4.211) similarly list the fifth parajika as the first. Since the PTs edition does not 

list any variant readings here (4.365) it would seem as if this was the standard practice 

in the manuscripts. The incoherence of this presentation is clear since at the end of 
each parajika, the text anounces that ‘first’ through ‘fourth’ rules are concluded. Yet on 

the very next line after the ‘fourth’ parajika, the text declares that the ‘eight pardajikas 

have been recited’. The online ‘World Tipitaka Edition’, on the other hand, lists the 

first four parajikas in the contents, but the pages corresponding to these are empty 

(www.tipitakastudies.net/tipitaka/2V/2/2.1). 

This basic premise of the Vinaya has been questioned by Shayne CLARKE (‘Monks Who 

Have Sex). However, he overinterprets his material. The passages he quote show the 

setting up of a separate monastic status, the siksadattaka, which allows a parajika bhikkhu 

who immediately confesses with remorse to remain living in the monastery. They are 

partially readmitted into the community, but are carefully excluded from full partici- 
pation in the central acts of sarnghakamma. Hence the siksadattaka is not, contra Clarke, 
‘in communion’. In fact the Mahigasaka, Dharmaguptaka, and Sarvastivada Vinayas 

display a nicety of judgement: a siksadattaka may listen to the patimokkha—and hence 

be reminded of their ethical obligations—but may not make up the quorum. In other 

words, their presence cannot enable them to have any power of decision over the lives 

of bhikkhus, for example at an ordination. 

Pali Vinaya 3.23: Yo pana bhikkhu bhikkhinam sikkhdsdjivasamapanno, sikkhamh apaccak- 
khaya, dubbalyam anavikatva, methunam dhammam patiseveyya, antamaso tiracchanagatayapi, 
parajiko hoti asamnvaso. 

° PACHOW, pp. 71-2. 
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from the Pali commentary Samantapasadika® and from manuscripts of 
the ‘Dual patimokkha’. These have been found as palm-leaf manuscripts 
in various places in Myanmar and Sri Lanka, and were recently published 
in a modern critical edition.’ The text is as follows. 


Should any bhikkhuni willingly engage in the act of sexual inter- 
course, even with a male animal, she is parajika, not in communion. 


Here we notice two distinct differences from the bhikkhus’ rule. The 
first is the insertion of the word chandaso. This means ‘with desire’. The 
Indic term is the most flexible of the very many Indic words for desire. 
It is frequently used in a negative sense of sensual or sexual desire. It 
is also used in a neutral sense of ‘consent, willingness’, such as when a 
bhikkhu sends their ‘consent’ by proxy to an act of the Sangha which he is 
unable to attend. It is also commonly used in a positive sense as the basis 
of psychic power consisting of desire, which here means the aspiration 
for the Dhamma. This last meaning cannot apply here, so we are left with 
two possibilities. Either the word means ‘with sexual lust’, or it means 
‘consenting’. The two may not always be the same. For example, someone 
may have sex for money, with no lust, perhaps even revulsion in mind. Or 
they may have a twisted view that performing such services is an act of 
merit or part of the spiritual path. Thus the occurrence of this word, and 
its possible interpretation, make a significant difference to the application 
of the rule. 

The second difference is the absence of the phrase ‘endowed with the 
bhikkhus’ training and livelihood, not having given up the training, not 
having declared his inability...’. This phrase simply makes explicit what is 
understood in all the parajika rules anyway: they apply to a fully ordained 
monk or nun. Thus the absence of this phrase does not significantly affect 
the application of the rule. However, it is a distinctive and quite recogniz- 
able part of the rule which will help us to evaluate parallels and differences 
in the rule formulation. 

There is another version of the rule preserved in an Indic language, the 
Lokuttaravada in Hybrid Sanskrit. 





° Samantapasadika 7.1302. This may be the earliest attested version of this rule. 
7 PRUITT and NORMAN, pp. 116-7: Yd pana bhikkhuni chandaso methunarh dhammarh pati- 
seveyya antamaso tiraccanagatena pi, parajika hoti asamvasa. 
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Should any bhikkhuni willingly engage in the vulgar act of sex- 
ual intercourse, even together with a male animal, that bhiksun1 is 
parajika, not in communion.® 


Despite a couple of minor differences in phrasing, this version is strik- 
ingly similar to the Burmese Pali version we have seen above. The word 
gramya (‘vulgar’) is added, but this word is found frequently in similar 
contexts in the Pali, and does not alter the meaning. In fact it is found in 
the gloss on methuna a little later in the word-analysis of both the vibhanga 
to the bhikkhus’ pardjika 1, as well as the Lokuttaravada version, so it is 
quite possible that it has simply crept into the Lokuttaravada rule from 
the word-analysis. 

The Lokuttaravada, unlike the Pali, is taken from the canonical Vinaya, 
so as well as the rule itself, we have a word-analysis. This helps us with 
the ambiguous term chanda. The comment in the Lokuttaravada is: ‘ “Will- 
ingly” means with lustful mind’ (cchandaso ti raktacitta). Thus the Lokut- 
taravada tradition says that a bhikkhuni would only fall into parajika if 
she had a mind of lust. Unfortunately, the absence of a gloss of the Pali 
means we do not know whether this interpretation was also followed in 
the formative years of the Mahaviharavasin school. 

However, the mature Mahaviharavasin position is in fact identical with 
the Lokuttaravada, as chandaso occurs consistently throughout the Mahavi- 
haravasin commentarial tradition.’ For example, the patimokkha commen- 
tary Kankhavitarani says that ‘“Willingly” means with willingness con- 
nected with sexual lust and desire."° Thus the rule and explanation in the 
Mahaviharavasin and Lokuttaravada are identical, despite the fact that 
they are not attested in the earliest stage of the Pali canon. 





oo 


ROTH, p. 79§ 117. Ya punar bhiksuni chandaso maithunarn gramya-dharmam pratiseveya 
antamasato tiryagyoni-gatenapi sardharh iyar bhiksuni parajika bhavaty asarnvdsya. There 
are many spelling variants between this, the final phrasing of the rule, and its previous 
occurrence at ROTH p. 76§ 114. 

Parivara-atthakatha:vi attha.-5 Ro.:7.1302; Saratthadipani-tika-3:vi. ti.-3 | Mya.:3.114; 
Kankhavitarani-atthakatha:vi. ti Ro.:0.1, 0.25, 0.157; Vajirabuddhi-tika:Vi ti Mya.:0.65, 
0.355; Vimativinodani-tika:vi. ti. Mya.:2.68: Kankhavitarani-purana-abhinava-tika: vi. ti. 
Mya.:0.12; Vinayavinicchaya-uttaravinicchaya:Vi. ti. Mya.:0.186. My thanks to Bhikkhu 
Nanatusita for these references. 

1° Kankhavitarani 0.157: ‘“Chandaso”ti methunaragappatisarhyuttena chandena ceva ruciya ca’ 


Re} 
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An examination of the bhikkhuni patimokkhas in Chinese translation, 
however, shows that they have not preserved such a clear distinction be- 
tween the bhikkhu and the bhikkhuni parajika 1. The Chinese, unlike the 
Mahaviharavasin, preserve lists of the bare patimokkha rules in their canon, 
alongside the full Vinaya. Typically these rules have been extracted from 
the canonical Vinayas, rather than stemming from an independent textual 
tradition. Here are the rules. 


Mahisasaka: Should any bhikkhuni, sharing the bhikkhunis’ train- 
ing rules, not having given up the training rules due to inability, 
willingly engage in sexual intercourse, even with an animal, that 
bhikkhuni is parajika, not in communion." 


Dharmaguptaka: Should any bhikkhuni engage in sexual inter- 
course, transgressing what is not the holy life, even with an animal, 
that bhikkhuni is pardajika, not in communion.” 


Sarvastivada: Should any bhikkhuni, having undertaken the bhik- 
khunis’ training, having not given up the precepts, having not got 
out from the precepts due to inability, engage in sexual intercourse, 
even with an animal, that bhikkhuni is parajika, not in communion.” 


Milasarvastivada: Again, should any bhikkhuni, sharing the bhik- 
khunis’ training rules, not having given up the training rules, not 
having declared her inability to keep the training, engage in unholy 
conduct, sexual intercourse, even with an animal, that bhikkhuni also 
is parajika, not in communion.“ 


Mahasanghika: Should any bhikkhuni, having full ordination in 
the midst of the two-fold Sangha, not having renounced the precepts, 
not getting out from the precepts due to inability, engage in sexual 
intercourse, even with an animal, that bhikkhuni is parajika, not in 
communion.” 


Thus it seems that the Mahasanghika, Milasarvastivada, and Sarvas- 
tivada all preserve rules that are essentially similar to the corresponding 
bhikkhus’ parajika 1, rather than the special bhikkhunis’ form as attested 





" 722, N° 1421, p. 77, C4-6=T22, Ne 1423, p. 206, c29-p. 207, a2. 
722, N° 1428, p. 714, al4-15 =T22, N? 1431, p. 1031, b16-17. 

8 123, N° 1437, p. 479, b29-c2 =T23, N° 1435, p. 333, c29-p. 334, a2. 
4 724, N2 1455, p. 508, c10-12. 

® 722, N° 1427, p. 556, c4-7. 
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in the Pali and Lokuttaravada. This cannot be explained by a fault of the 
translators, for the extant bhikkhuni parajika 1 of the Milasarvastivada 
in Sanskrit also reflects the form of the bhikkhus’ rule.’® The case of the 
Dharmaguptaka and the Mahisasaka are less clear. 

The Dharmaguptaka differs from the bhikkhus’ rule in that it lacks any 
reference to ‘disavowing the bhikkhunis’ training rules, declaring her weak- 
ness’. This could be because it, too, stems from the bhikkhunis’ special 
version of this rule, or it could have happened through simple textual loss. 
If so, this must have happened before the vibhanga was formed. 

Whether this version should be read as a further example of the special 
phrasing of bhikkhuni parajika 1 depends on how we read the ambiguous 
characters ## 4. They could either stand for ‘sexual intercourse’, or alter- 
natively @ might stand for ‘desire’, which would align this version with 
those of the Mahaviharavasin/Lokuttaravada. 

This problem is, however, readily solvable by reference to the corre- 
sponding rule in the Dharmaguptaka bhikkhu patimokkha. There, the same 
phrase #£4X appears. By universal testimony of all the Vinayas, this can- 
not stand for ‘desire’, for a word for ‘desire’ never occurs in the bhikkhu 
parajika 1. It must represent the Indic methunadhamma, meaning ‘sexual 
intercourse’, which is found in every version of bhikkhu pardjika 1. This 
is confirmed since it is followed by characters clearly standing for abrah- 
macariya, which is a synonym of methunadhamma. The meaning of #2 4% in 
the Dharmaguptaka bhikkhu and bhikkhuni pardjika 1, therefore, must be 
‘sexual intercourse’. Hence the bhikkhuni rule lacks anything that might 
correspond with the Indic chanda, ‘desire’. We are therefore unable to 
definitely conclude whether this version represents a third example of a 
special formulation of the bhikkhuni parajika 1, or whether it has simply 
lost some text from the bhikkhus’ rule formulation. 

The situation with the Mahisasaka is similarly unclear. This includes 
both a character meaning ‘according to one’s desire’ (It %), but also in- 
cludes the clause about giving up the training. It seems that this version 





16 Sanskrit bhiksuni karmavacana 137.11-13 (quoted in ROTH, p. 79 note § 117.6): Ya punar 
bhiksuni bhiksunibhih sarddhamh siksasdmicimn samapanna siksam apratyakhydya siksadaur- 
balyam anaviskrtyabrahmacaryam maithunam dharmarh pratisevetantatas tiragyonigatenapi 
sarddham. 
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either combines the two other versions together, or perhaps we are just 
witnessing an ambiguity in the Chinese. 

Thus it seems that the Mahaviharavasin/Lokuttaravada recension of 
this rule is not explicitly shared by any other Vinayas, although the Dhar- 
maguptaka, and the Mahisasaka have some features in common. This raises 
the question where the formulation stems from. The Pali version is not 
found in the Pali Tipitaka, and derives from commentaries and from an 
extracanonical work found in a manuscript in Burma early in the 20 
century. The consistency with which it is presented throughout the com- 
mentarial tradition makes it likely there was an older manuscript tradition 
of the bhikkhuni patimokkha, but I am not aware if any actual texts exist. 
The Lokuttaravada manuscript, on the other hand, takes us much further 
back as a physical object, since the manuscript takes us back to around the 
11 century.!” 

The presence of this variant rule formulation alerts us to the fact there 
are significant correlations between schools that in terms of sectarian 
history are relatively separate, which may be even closer than the correla- 
tions between closely related schools. More importantly, the patimokkha 
is most important as an oral text. It is recited each fortnight in the midst 
of the Sangha, and constitutes the key ritual ingredient that affirms the 
communal identity of the Sangha. Since this would have been recited reg- 
ularly by the bhikkhunis, not by the bhikkhus, it seems likely that this 
variant, preserved so tenuously through the ages in far-flung reaches of 
the Buddhist world, preserves a memory of the bhikkhunis’ own liturgical 
literature. This was passed down, it seems, outside the Councils and hence 
outside the control of the bhikkhus. 


4.1 Cana Bhikkhuni Ordain Again? 


The persistence of a distinctive version of bhikkhuni parajika 1 is a re- 
markable instance of textual tenacity. It raises the question as to why 
the difference arose in the first place. According to the Pali tradition, the 
difference stems from the differing manner of disrobal in the male and 
female Sanghas. A bhikkhu may disrobe by means of verbally renouncing 





” ROTH, pp. Xxff- 
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the training, while a bhikkhuni may only disrobe by physically removing 
the robes and leaving the monastery with the intention to be no longer a 
bhikkhuni. 

To understand the situation more clearly, let us look first of all at how a 
bhikkhu disrobes in the Pali tradition. This is described extensively in the 
discussion to bhikkhu parajika 1. A bhikkhu must, being of clear mind, and 
intending to disrobe, declare that he is disrobing clearly in the present 
tense to someone who understands. Different cases are discussed where 
these factors are either present or not. Here is a typical example. Since the 
bhikkhu’s statement is in an optative form (‘what if... ’) he fails to disrobe. 


He says and makes known: ‘What if I were to disavow the Bud- 
dha?’ This, monks, is revealing his inability but not disavowing the 
training.’® 


For our purposes, the important detail is that, in the initial sentence by 
the monk, he either speaks (vadati) or makes known (vififidpeti, ‘expresses’). 
Vififidpeti would cover forms of communication similar to speech, e.g. writ- 
ing or sign language. Both of these acts are covered by the term paccakkhati, 
which we translate as ‘disavow’. The root of this verb is V(k)khd, to say or 
declare. Those familiar with Pali chanting may recognize v(k)khd from the 
standard recollection of the Dhamma: ‘svakkhato bhagavata dhammo’ (‘the 
Dhamma is well-proclaimed by the Blessed One’). 

Now, while this technical discussion makes it very clear what is and is 
not a correct form of leaving the bhikkhu life, in non-technical passages, 
a bhikkhu is often said to vibbhamati, which we translate simply as ‘dis- 
robe’.!? The basic meaning is to ‘go astray’, as for example a wandering or 





bhikkhave, dubbalyavikammaficeva hoti sikkha ca apaccakkhata. 

* E.g, Pali Vinaya 3. 39, 3.40, 3.67, 3.183. Throughout the Mahakkhandhaka vibbhamati 
appears in a list for monks who are unavailable because they have left, disrobed, gone 
over to another sect, or died. HUSKEN (‘Rephrased Rules’, p. 28 note 22) states that 
vibbhamati is used as a synonym for ndsita (expelled) in the vibhanga to bhikkhuni parajika 
1, and hence states that one who is vibbhanta cannot re-ordain, whether a bhikkhu or 
bhikkhuni. However she herself refers to a passage (Pali Vinaya 1.97-8) with a series 
of cases where a bhikkhu disrobes (vibbhamati) and then is allowed to re-ordain. This 
is hardly an ‘exception’ as she says; the same usage is found dozens of times in the 
Samuccayakkhandhaka. Nowhere is it stated that a bhikkhu who is vibbhanta may not 
re-ordain. She is mistaken in saying that bhikkhuni parajika 1 (i.e. parajika 5 if the rules 
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confused mind. Since this is a non-technical term in the bhikkhu Vinaya, 
it is nowhere defined. Yet it is this form of disrobal, not the technically 
defined ‘disavowal of the training’ which is allowed for the bhikkhunis. 


Now on that occasion, a certain bhikkhuni, having disavowed 
the training, disrobed. Having later approached the bhikkhunis, 
she asked for ordination. The Blessed One declared in regard to that 
matter: ‘Monks, there is no disavowal of the training by a bhikkhuni. 
But when she has disrobed, at that moment she is not a bhikkhuni’”° 


The purpose of this rule is a little obscure, but the overall sense is clear 
enough. A bhikkhuni is not permitted to disrobe in the normal manner 
used by the bhikkhus, that is, by verbally renouncing the training. Rather 
she is ‘not a bhikkhuni’ when she has ‘disrobed’ ‘or gone astray’. This 
seems to refer to the physical act of actually leaving the monastic environ- 
ment, literally disrobing and putting on lay clothes with the intention to 
be no longer a bhikkhuni. The Pali commentary affirms that putting on 
lay clothes is the defining act here. Similarly, the Mahasanghika and Lokut- 
taravada Vinayas discuss a case where a bhikkhuni puts on lay clothes as 
an expedient to avoid being attacked; the Buddha rules that such an act 
as an expedient is only a minor infringement, for the sake of safety is no 
offense, but if she does so intending on renouncing the training she is no 
longer a bhikkhuni.”! 

No reason is given to explain why the male and female Sanghas should 
disrobe in such different ways. But whatever the reason might have been, 
it clarifies why parajika 1 does not speak of a bhikkhuni as ‘disavowing the 
training’. However, this still does not explain why the extra word ‘willingly’ 





taken in common with the bhikkhus are counted) refers to vibbhamati; presumably she 
means pardjika 6. The statement there is: Ndasita ndma sayarh va vibbhanta hoti afifiehi va 
nasita. ‘Expelled’ means: she is disrobed by herself or expelled by others.) This does not 
state that vibbhanta and nasita are synonyms. It simply states that the term nasita in this 
rule covers both cases. One is ‘expelled’ because the Sangha has good reason to consider 
a person unsuitable as a monastic. One ‘disrobes’ for all sorts of reasons, many of which 
do not imply any misconduct as a monastic. 

°° Pali Vinaya 2.279: Tena kho pana samayena afifiatara bhikkhuni sikkharh paccakkhaya vibb- 
hami. Sa puna paccagantva bhikkhuniyo upasampada yaci. Bhagavato etamattha Grocesu. “Na, 
bhikkhave, bhikkhuniya sikkhapaccakkhana; yadeva sa vibbhanta tadeva sa abhikkhuni’'ti. 

*! Tyaktamuktena cittena. Mahasanghika Vinaya Bhiksuni-prakirnaka 20 (T 1425 p. 547); Lokut- 
taravada Bhiksuni-prakirnaka 31 (ROTH p. 316 § 283). 
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was inserted. Perhaps this merely emphasizes that one must have a lustful 
mind to be guilty of this offense, given that women are more likely to be 
forced into sex unwillingly. 

The Pali Vinaya commentaries, such as the Dvematikapali, confirm that 
the difference in disrobal methods is related to the difference in phrasing 
of pardjika 1. 

Since there is no disavowal of the training by bhikkhunis, the 


phrase ‘endowed with the training and way of life, not having dis- 
avowed the training, not have declared inability’ is not recited.” 


In this case even a subtle difference in the rule formulation accurately 
reflects the inner structure of other portions of the Vinaya, which is im- 
pressive testimony to the consistency and care of the compilers. It also 
makes it very likely that this formulation of the rule is in fact the correct 
one, not the formulation that sounds more like the bhikkhus’ rules. This 
rule has, it seems, been passed down accurately in the Mahaviharavasin, 
even though for them it is not strictly canonical. 

There is a similar situation in the Lokuttaravada Vinaya. As we noted 
in the discussion of parajika 1, the form of the rule is virtually identical 
in both the Pali and Lokuttaravada versions. And, just as the Pali main- 
tains an awareness of the different modes of disrobal for bhikkhus and 
bhikkhunis, even in unrelated sections of the Vinaya, so, it seems, does 
the Lokuttaravada. The extant text of the Lokuttaravada bhiksuni Vinaya 
contains the bhikkhuni Suttavibhanga, as well as a shorter miscellaneous 
section for both bhikkhus and bhikkhunis. There we find a list of three 
things that make one ‘not a bhikkhw’ or ‘not a bhikkhuni’. These lists 
are identical, except that a bhikkhu is said to, with a mind intent on dis- 
robal, ‘disavow the training’,”? while a bhikkhuni is said to have ‘fallen 
away from good conduct’.”* Similar rules are found in the correspond- 
ing sections of the Mahasanghika Vinaya.”° There is, however, a striking 





2 vasma ca bhikkhuniya sikkha@paccakkhanarh nama natthi, tasma bhikkhuninam ‘sikkhasaji- 
vasamapanna sikkhar apaccakkhaya dubbalyam anavikatva'ti avatva. My source for this text 
is the online vri Tipitaka. Unfortunately, this site does not supply individual uRLs for 
each page, nor does it supply page references to the printed editions. 

3 ROTH p. 321 § 290 (Bhiksuni-prakirnaka 46): Tyakta-muktena cittena siksam pratyakhyati. 

*4 ROTH p. 321 § 290 (Bhiksuni-prakirnaka 47): Tyaktamuktena cittena dcararh vikopayati. 

°° Mahasanighika Vinaya Bhiksuni-prakirnaka 37, 38 T22, N¢ 1425 p. 548a, HIRAKAWA p. 411. 
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difference between the Lokuttaravada and Mahasanghika in that, whereas 

for the Lokuttaravada this ruling is consistent with their formulation of 
pardajika 1, the Mahasanghika, as we noted above, has the bhikkhus’ form of 
parajika 1, which allows that a bhikkhuni may ‘disavow the training’. This 

is not merely an isolated slip-up, but is an important feature of the rule 

analysis.”° Clearly the Mahasanghika analysis of this rule is built upon the 

assumption that a bhikkhuni can disavow the training. The passages dis- 
cussing this aspect of the rule are absent from the corresponding sections 

of the Lokuttaravada text. Thus the Lokuttaravada consistently maintains 

that a bhikkhuni does not ‘disavow the training’, while the Mahasanghika 

parajika 1 allows that she can, while the Bhiksuni-prakirnaka assumes that 

she cannot, but disrobes by literally removing her robes. 

There is a further rule, found in similar form in all Vinayas,”’ that should 
be taken into consideration. It is a sarighadisesa offense for a bhikkhuni who, 
being angry, declares that she ‘disavows’ the Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha, 
and the training, and declares that there are other female ascetics of good 
behavior, who she intends to join. The term for ‘disavow’ is, in both the 
Pali and the Lokuttaravada, the same used for the bhikkhus who ‘disavow 
the training’. If a bhikkhu were to say in sucha case ‘I disavow the Buddha’, 
then by that much alone he would be disrobed and no longer a bhikkhu. 
Clearly that cannot be the case for the bhikkhuni who says this. She must 
still belong to the Sangha, or else she could not have a disciplinary pro- 
cedure performed against her. Perhaps it might be argued that for the 
bhikkhu to disrobe he must have a clear intention to do so, whereas for the 
bhikkhuni in this rule it is a mere outburst of anger. That may be true; and 
yet the rule is a yavatatiyaka, which requires that the bhikkhuni Sangha 
admonish the offender up to three times in the midst of the Sangha to 
relinquish her statement. She must be seriously set in her intention, not 
just making a moment’s angry outburst. 





°° See HIRAKAWA pp. 104-7. 

*7 Mahaviharavasin sarighddisesa 12 (Pali Vinaya 4.235-7); Dharmaguptaka sanghddisesa 
16 (T22, N° 1428, p. 725, c6-p. 726, c8); Mahigasaka sarighddisesa 17 (T22, Ne 1421, p. 82, 
c17); Mahasanghika sarigha@disesa 19 (T22, N¢ 1425, p. 523, c3-p. 524, a18); Lokuttaravada 
sarighddisesa 19 (ROTH p. 159-163 § 172); Sarvastivada sanghddisesa 14 (T23, Ne 1435, p. 311, 
a3-cl1); Milasarvastivada sanghddisesa 13 (T23, N° 1443, p. 937, a4-c5). 
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The most reasonable interpretation of this state of affairs is that this 
rule was laid down in a context where a bhikkhuni could not disavow 
the training. No matter how much she verbally abuses the Triple Gem and 
declares she is leaving the Sangha, as long as she does not actually ‘disrobe’, 
she remains a bhikkhuni. This, I would argue, is because the rule, as part 
of the patimokkha itself, harks back to an early period in the Sangha when, 
as attested by the Pali and Lokuttaravada Vinayas, a bhikkhuni could not 
disrobe by ‘disavowing’ the training. Even though many of the Vinaya 
traditions later forgot this nuance, it was maintained in the patimokkha 
text, even though this was now inconsistent with the developed position 
of the school. 

So far, so good. We have what appears to be a minor technical distinction 
in practice for bhikkhus and bhikkhunis, which would not seem to have a 
great impact on their monastic life. But the commentary to the passage 
that determines the correct manner of disrobal for bhikkhunis goes on to 
say that having disrobed, a bhikkhuni may not re-ordain. 


‘When she has disrobed’: because she has disrobed, by her own 
preference and acceptance has put on white [lay] clothes, therefore 
she is not a bhikkhuni, not by disavowal of the training is this seen. 
She does not get full ordination again.”® 


This comment clearly oversteps the scope of the original text, which 
says nothing of re-ordination. It seems to have been influenced by the 
subsequent paragraph in the text, which discusses a second case, that of a 
bhikkhuni who leaves the bhikkhuni monastery and joins a community of 
another religion. 


Now on that occasion a certain bhikkhuni, wearing her ocher robe, 
went over to the fold of the non-Buddhist religionists (tittha). She re- 
turned and asked the bhikkhunis for ordination (upasampada).”” The 
Blessed One declared in regard to that matter: ‘Monks, a bhikkhuni 





°8 Samantapasadika 6.1295: Yadeva sa vibbhantati yasmd sa vibbhanta attano ruciyd khantiya 
odatani vatthani nivattha, tasmayeva sa abhikkhuni, na sikkhapaccakkhanenati dasseti. Sa puna 
upasampadam na labhati. 

*° Note the use of upasampada for bhikkhuni ordination. This is a clear marker of a late 
passage, not one which is part of the early bhikkhuni’s own tradition. See chapter 6. 
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who, wearing her ocher robe, goes over to the fold of the non-Buddhist 
religionists, on her return is not to be ordained?*° 


Here she is, it seems, still wearing her ocher robe,*! but has changed 
religions. It is clearly her acts, rather than her speech, which are relevant. 
This rule does not apply in the case of a bhikkhuni who has disrobed first. 
Furthermore, this rule makes it clear exactly what type of bhikkhuni may 
not be re-ordained: one who has gone over to another sect. The same rule 
applies for the bhikkhus.°” 

The Pali commentary raises the stakes in this equation. Whereas the 
canonical text says nothing about whether one who ‘disrobes’ (vibbhamati) 
can re-ordain, and states that one who goes over to another religion while 
wearing her robe cannot take full ordination again, the commentary states 
that no disrobed bhikkhuni can re-ordain; one who puts on the white 
clothes first (in other words, one who vibbhamatis) may take novice ordina- 
tion, but one who goes over to another religion may not even take novice 
ordination. 

Why were these new rulings on novice ordination imposed? Remember 
that the original rulings made a clear distinction between the two cases. 
A bhikkhuni who disrobes honorably has done no wrong and is deserving 
of no punishment, whereas one who has gone over to another religion 
has acted fraudulently and may no longer be trusted, and hence is de- 
nied the chance to ordain again. The commentary, however, also denies 
re-ordination to the one who has disrobed honorably, and so both these 
cases receive the same punishment, which hardly seems fair.*4 So in order 





° Pali Vinaya 2.279: Tena kho pana samayena afifiatara bhikkhuni sakasava titthayatanarh 
sankami. Sa puna paccagantva bhikkhuniyo upasampadam yaci. Bhagavato etamattham aro- 
cesum. ‘Ya sd, bhikkhave, bhikkhuni sakasava titthayatanarn sankanta, sa dgata na upasam- 
padetabba'ti. 

3! The pts reading is sakasdva (2.279). The World Tipitaka reads sakavasa, ‘from her own 
monastery’ (http://studies.worldtipitaka.org/tipitaka/4V/10/10.3). But this seems to be a 
peculiarity of the Burmese tradition. 

» Pali Vinaya 1.86: Titthiyapakkantako, bhikkhave, anupasampanno na upasampadetabbo, up- 
asampanno nasetabbo. This has nothing to do with the normal case of a bhikkhuni who 
disrobes. 

°° Samantapasadika 6.1295: ‘Sd dgata na upasampadetabba’ti na kevalarn na upasampadetabba, 
pabbajjampi na labhati. Odatani gahetva vibbhanta pana pabbajjamattam labhati. 

* This anomaly was noticed by VAJIRANANAVARORASA, 3.267. 
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to maintain the original pattern that the one who has acted fraudulently 
should receive a greater penalty, the commentary invents a new ruling 
saying that she may not even take novice ordination again. The very artifi- 
ciality of these extra rulings highlights their difference from the canonical 
text. In such passages, the ‘commentary’ is no longer commenting on the 
text in any meaningful way, but is adding new rulings that had presumably 
found their way into contemporary practice. 

In this way the commentary creates a link between two questions which 
in the original text are unrelated. One concerns the manner of disrobal, 
the second is ordaining again. The commentarial belief that re-ordination 
is impossible for bhikkhunis, while of course it is allowed for bhikkhus, is 
commonly held today. Several of the canonical Vinayas, in fact, say that a 
bhikkhuni may not re-ordain. The Mahasanghika,® and Lokuttaravada*® 
Vinayas ask the candidate prior to bhikkhuni ordination if she has ever 
taken full ordination before. If she has, she is told to leave, she cannot take 
full ordination. Vinayas of the Sarvastivada group offer more details. Here 
is the origin story as told in the Milasarvastivada Vinaya. 


At that time, in the city of Savatthi, there lived an elder. Not long 
after his marriage, his wife became pregnant and gave birth to a daugh- 
ter. When the child was born, the father passed away. The mother 
raised the child up and not long after, passed away too. 

At that time bhikkhuni Thullananda went on almsround and came 
to this dwelling place. On seeing the lady, she asked: ‘Which family 
do you belong to?’ 

[The lady] replied: ‘Venerable, I do not belong to anyone’ 

The nun said: ‘If this is so, why don’t you renounce the homelife?’ 

The lady replied: ‘Who can give me ordination?’ 

The nun said: ‘I can, you may follow me’ In this way the lady fol- 
lowed the nun to her dwelling place and received ordination to be- 
come a bhikkhuni. However, being entangled by defilements, she later 
disrobed. When Thullananda went for her almsround, she met this 
lady and asked: ‘Young lady, how is your livelihood?’ 

She replied: ‘Venerable, I find it difficult to survive with no one to 
depend on: 





[22 Ne 1425 p. 472, bd. 
°° ROTH p. 33 § 35: Upasampanna-parvasi? anyadapi yady aha ‘upasampanna-piirva’ ti vaktavya: 
‘gaccha nasya cala prapalahi. nasti te upasampada’. 
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(The Nun) then asked: ‘If this is so, why don’t you renounce the 
homelife? 

‘T have already disrobed, who will give me ordination?’ 

The nun replied that she could. Without delay, the lady received or- 
dination and followed the practice of almsbegging. An elder Brahman 
saw this, became suspicious and slandered, spreading his suspicion 
that the Sakyan ladies, on grounds of virtue sometimes ordained to 
tread the holy life, and sometimes stopped the holy practice to return 
to the defiled stains of secular life. They follow their sentiments for 
happiness and this is not virtuous. The bhikkhunis came to hear of 
this and told the bhikkhus, who then reported it to the Buddha. The 
Buddha thought thus: 

‘Because the disrobed bhikkhuni has committed this fault, from 
now onwards, disrobed bhikkhunis shall not be ordained. The elders 
of (other sects) find happiness in jeering and destroying my dhamma. 
As such, bhikkhunis, once they disrobe to return to laylife, should 
not be re-ordained. If they are given ordination, the upajjhaya and 
teachers commit an offence.” 


The background story locates the problem in the criticism levelled by 
critics of Buddhism, especially the followers of other sects. This is not 
hugely plausible, given that it was normal for wanderers of several sects to 
regularly alternate periods of ordained and lay life.** Nor is any particular 
reason given as to why the bhikkhunis should differ from the bhikkhus 
in this regard. Furthermore, the problem here is obviously Thullananda’s 
behaviour, and by any reasonable standard she would long ago have been 
forbidden from accepting students for ordination. The student who was en- 
couraged to take ordination was an orphan, living in a precarious situation, 
who ordained seeking security rather than out of a genuine spiritual urge. 
She was given ordination immediately (with no apparent training period). 





37 T24, N2 1451, p. 352, b2-20. This is not an isolated passage. The idea is also found at T24 

Ne 1451 p. 358c1-3 (RRA Ao HAS RARER 9 Kio FRG ERM 

SR RG RI KS Sh RMR SE FIG R); Milasarvastivada Bhik- 
suni Karmavacana (SCHMIDT 16b2-4: Kaccit tvarh ptirvarh pravrajiteti? yadi kathayati ‘prav- 
rajita’, vaktavya: ‘ata eva gaccheti’); T24 N° 1453 p. 462a3-4 (AFF AW RA BSR 
Ho tee | RRR oe MAKK o MEMES HR). This section of the 
Milasarvastivada Vinaya, the Ekottarakarmasataka is, according to Shayne Clarke (pri- 
vate communication) an anthologized work, which is quite divergent in its Chinese and 
Tibetan versions. 

°° See MN 89.10, MN 36.6. 
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In this case, surely the appropriate thing would be to test the sincerity of 
the applicant, not prohibit all women in the future from re-ordaining. 

As we have come to expect, the Sarvastivada Vinaya offers a completely 
different origin story. 


The Buddha was at the city of Rajagaha. At that time, the women 
were suffering from the treatment of the brothers-in-law and sisters- 
in-law. So they left home and ordained as bhikkhunis. During the time 
that they were living as students with their upajjhaya and Teachers, 
they were vexed by suffering. They therefore disrobed and returned to 
wearing the white clothes of the lay person. The lay-devotees scolded 
and berated saying: 

‘Those inauspicious and fraudulent women! Previously we were 
their masters. When they became bhikkhunis, they received our re- 
spects. Now we withdraw such respects. They are not stable: 

The Buddha was told, and said: ‘Should a bhikkhuni give up the pre- 
cepts, she is not allowed to receive the going forth and full ordination 
again.°? 

Compared to the Milasarvastivada, the city is different, the reason for 
going forth is different, there is no mention of Thullananda, and the critics 
are not the religious, but the lay folk. As usual, these stories record, not 
the history of how the rule was actually formed, but the inventions of 
later generations of monks. Here, too, we find no reason given why the 
bhikkhunis should be treated differently than the bhikkhus. 

It is clear enough that the Vinayas of the Sarvastivada group prohibit 
a bhikkhuni from re-ordaining. In addition, it is frequently stated that 
the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya prohibits re-ordination of bhikkhunis,*° but 
despite considerable searching and consultation, I have been unable to 
find any passage that confirms this. The widespread belief that the Dhar- 





*° T23, no 1435, p. 291, a10-16. As with the Milasarvastivada, this prohibition is echoed 
elsewhere in the Sarvastivada Vinaya (T23, N° 1435, p. 377, c16). This passage allows an 
extraordinary exception: a bhikkhuni may reordain if she changes sex and becomes a 
man. A similar passage is found in the Sarvastivada Vinaya Matrka (T23, Ne 1441, p. 569, 
al16-9) and the Kathavastu of the Uttaragrantha of the Tibetan Milasarvastivada Vinaya 
(sTog ‘Dul ba NA 316b4-317a1). 

“° For example, Wu YIN (p. 144) states: ‘According to the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya, a woman 
may be ordained only once in this lifetime. Regardless of whether she has violated a 
parajika, once a bhikshuni gives back her vows, she cannot become a bhikshuni again in 
this life’ 
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maguptaka Vinaya prohibits bhikkhunis from re-ordaining seems to stem 
from the remarks by the monk & # (Huai Su) in his famous commentary 
on the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya.*! The world of Chinese commentaries is a 
mystery to me, so I do not know whether this ruling may be found in any 
earlier texts. 
The Ten [part] Vinaya (= Sarvastivada) has a similar text to the 

Four [part Vinaya = Dharmaguptaka]. Bhikkhu(s) who disrobe do not 

face obstructions. Bhikkhunis who disrobe face the fear of being stig- 

matised as defiled. Therefore, in the Ten [part Vinaya], (she) cannot 

be re-ordained. Referring to scroll 40... 


Huai Su goes on to quote the very passages from the Sarvastivada Vinaya 
that we have already reviewed. It seems clear enough from this that there 
was no explicit statement forbidding re-ordination in the Dharmaguptaka 
Vinaya, but Huai Su felt that the matter should be treated in line with the 
rulings of the Sarvastivada Vinaya. Finally we have a reason for the dis- 
crimination; and it’s no surprise that the problem is women’s ‘defilements’. 
Since this reason is clearly sexist, and has no basis in the original text, it 
should be rejected. 

The Mahisasaka Vinaya has so far yielded no passage on this point. 

In conclusion then, the correct version of parajika 1 for bhikkhunis has 
been maintained in the Pali tradition, despite the fact that it is not found 
in the canonical Vinaya itself. This is a rare case of a genuinely early text 
surviving outside the mainstream redaction process of the Councils. The 
patimokkha is the most important ritual text for the Sangha, and to this day 
it is recited in full on the fortnightly uposatha day by Theravada bhikkhus. 
The ancient Mahaviharavasin bhikkhunis would have carried out a similar 
custom. Thus the bhikkhuni patimokkha would have been passed down as 
an oral text within the bhikkhuni lineage. While the bhikkhunis’ sections 
of the Vinaya have suffered decay, due to the weakening and eventual 
disappearance of the bhikkhuni Sangha within the later Mahaviharavasin 
tradition, the patimokkha has survived into the manuscript and commentar- 





“! Huai Su (625-698 CE) was a disciple of Xuan Zang, who specialized in the study of the 
Dharmaguptaka Vinaya, and was renowned for his bold challenges to the accepted 
understanding of Vinaya in his day. A modern retelling of his life story, ‘Huai Su’ by LIN 
Sen-shou, is at http://taipei.tzuchi.org.tw/tzquart/2005fa/qf8.htm. 

“ X42, Ne 735, p. 454, a7-19. This text is not found in the cBETA Taish6 edition. 
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ial tradition, a testament to the bhikkhunis’ contribution to Pali literature, 
and more importantly, a reminder of the vital presence within Theravada 
of a female Sangha who were dedicated to learning and practicing Vinaya. 

In the mainland Vinayas, the situation becomes complex due to the 
evident contamination of the bhikkhuni Vinaya by the wording of the 
bhikkhus’ parajika 1 in most of the Vinayas apart from the Lokuttaravada, 
together with a generally less well understood and articulated form of 
the bhikkhuni Vinaya, and, we may assume, the lack of the bhikkhuni’s 
voice in making such decisions. Since the bhikkhunis were said to not be 
able to ‘disavow the training’, when their version of parajika 1 became 
similar to that of the bhikkhus, it came to be understood that they could 
not re-ordain. This process, it seems, happened broadly but not always 
consistently across the Buddhist schools. The Vinayas of the Sarvastivada 
group developed the most elaborate context. In the Mahasanghika group 
the prohibition became incorporated in the ordination question. In the 
Vibhajjavada schools, the prohibition against bhikkhuni re-ordination was 
not incorporated in the canonical Vinayas, but was adopted by the com- 
mentators. In the case of the Chinese commentator on the Dharmaguptaka 
Vinaya, this is explicitly said to be under the influence of the Sarvastivada 
Vinaya. We may assume that a similar influence underlies Buddhaghosa’s 
comments here. 


4.2 Nuns and Rape 


In some countries, such as India, nuns have been raped and subsequently 
forced or encouraged to disrobe, being told that they have broken the basic 
precept for their celibate life (pardjika 1), and can no longer continue to 
live as a nun. This has caused a tremendous degree of distress and trauma, 
and moreover creates a climate where nuns fear to report any attacks, 
which can further encourage would-be rapists. But the Vinaya is not so 
cruel, and deals with rape in a compassionate way, allowing the nun, who 
is the victim not the perpetrator, to continue her spiritual path. 

The position of the Vinayas on this point is quite straightforward, so we 
will simply present some relevant Vinaya passages from the Vinayas of the 
three main traditions: the Pali Vinaya of the Theravada; the Dharmagup- 
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taka Vinaya as observed in the Chinese and related Mahayana traditions; 
and the Milasarvastivada Vinaya as observed in the Tibetan Vajrayana 
tradition. 


4.2.1 Mahavihdaravasin 


The Pali version of bhikkhuni parajika 1 specifies that a bhikkhuni only 
falls into an offense if she acts willingly. This is confirmed by actual exam- 
ples in the Pali Vinaya where a bhikkhuni is raped: 


Now on that occasion a certain student was infatuated with the 
bhikkhuni Uppalavanna. And then that student, while bhikkhuni Up- 
palavanna had entered the town for alms, entered her hut and sat 
down concealed. Bhikkhuni Uppalavanna, returning from alms-round 
after her meal, washed her feet, entered the hut, and sat down on the 
couch. And then that student grabbed bhikkhuni Uppalavanna and 
raped her. Uppalavanna bhikkhuni told the other bhikkhunis about 
this. The bhikkhunis told the bhikkhus about it. The bhikkhus told 
the Buddha about it. [The Buddha said:] ‘There is no offense, bhikkhus, 
since she did not consent’.” 


Similarly, there are other cases of bhikkhunis who are raped, and in 
no instance is any offense or blame imputed to the bhikkhuni.”* This is 
entirely consistent with the application of the rule for bhikkhus, since 
whenever a bhikkhu had sexual intercourse or oral sex without his consent 
he was excused by the Buddha.** Indeed, there is a series of cases where 
bhikkhus, bhikkhunis, sikkhamdnas, samaneras, and sdmaneris are abducted 
by Licchavi youths and forced to have sex with each other. In each case, if 
there is no consent there is no offense.*° This understanding is maintained 
in the Pali commentarial tradition.*” 





* Pali Vinaya 3.35. Andpatti, bhikkhave, asadiyantiyati. 

“* Pali Vinaya 2.278, 2.280. 

* E.g, Pali Vinaya 3.36, 3.38, etc. 

“° Pali Vinaya 3.39. 

“7 F.g. Dvematikapali: Chande pana asati balakkarena padhamsitaya anapatti. 
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4.2.2 Dharmaguptaka 


Unlike the Pali, the rule itself does not specify that the bhikkhuni is act- 
ing out of lust. However, this factor is found in the rule analysis, which spec- 
ifies that a bhikkhuni must consent to penetration with sexual desire.*® 
Further, she must experience pleasure at the time of entering, remaining, 
or leaving in order for there to be an offense.*? This is made clear in the 
non-offense clause: 


There is no offense if while asleep she does not know; if there is no 
pleasure; in all cases where there is no lustful thought.°° 


4.2.3. Mdlasarvastivada 


Like the Dharmaguptaka, there is no specific mention of ‘desire’ in the 
rule formulation itself. But the rule explanation makes it clear: 


If she is forced, then if she does not feel pleasure in the three 
times [i.e., when entering, staying, or leaving] there is no offense. 
The offender is to be expelled.>! 


4.2.4 Whois to blame? 


The Vinaya attitude towards rape of a bhikkhuni is uncompromising. 
A man who rapes a bhikkhuni cannot ever be ordained, and if they are 
ordained by mistake, they must be expelled.°? Similarly, a novice who 
rapes a nun must be expelled.°* The treatment of a rapist of bhikkhunis is 
treated in the same way as one who commits one of the 5 dnantarika acts 
(murdering one’s mother or father or an arahant, wounding a Buddha, and 
maliciously causing schism in the Sangha). Thus the rape of a bhikkhuni is 
regarded as one of the most heinous possible acts, with dreadful kammic 
repercussions on the offender. When Uppalavanna was raped, the com- 
mentary tells us that the earth, unable to bear the weight of that evil, split 





“8 722, Ne 1428, p. 714, b5-6: HK LAH S o RA KR FSRKMRUARV 
“ 722, N° 1428, p. 714, b12ff. 

°° T22, N° 1428, p. 714, c7-9: RICA ° UR ARPT HE eK ZR — ty MBS 

>! T23, N° 1443, p. 914, b12: 4 his H =F HK RMAC © 1B MLA A 

» Pali Vinaya 1.89. 

°° Pali Vinaya 1.85. 
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in two and swallowed up the rapist. Never is the slightest blame attached 
to the victim of the rape. 

The Vinayas are clear and unanimous: there is no offense for a nun who 
is raped. The blame lies with the rapist, not the victim. A nun, whose life 
is devoted to celibacy and non-violence, will feel shattered and deeply 
traumatized by rape. At that time she needs support from her friends 
and teachers in the holy life. As in all the Vinaya cases mentioned above, 
she need feel no shame or blame in talking about the rape honestly and 
openly with other nuns, and if need be, with monks as well. The friends and 
teachers of the victim need to extend the greatest possible compassion and 
support. They must clearly and consistently reassure the victim that she 
has done nothing wrong and has not in any way broken her precepts. It is 
important that the police are told about the rape, so they can try to prevent 
similar crimes in the future. The Sangha should investigate whether there 
is any ongoing danger to nuns in that situation, and should take steps to 
ensure their protection and safety. If necessary, I would suggest that the 
nuns should be taught self-defense skills to ward off an attacker. 


Chapter 5 


ORDINATION OF NUNS BY 
MONKS 


THE REVIVAL OF THE BHIKKHUNI SANGHA hinges on the validity of 
ordination procedure. It is argued that a full bhikkhuni ordination requires 
a Sangha of bhikkhus and bhikkhunis. Since the ordination tradition has 
been broken, and there are no Theravadin bhikkhunis, it is impossible to 
restart the bhikkhuni Sangha. 

I believe this argument is flawed on a number of levels, and in this chap- 
ter I would like to examine the assumptions in the argument as to the 
nature of sanghakamma, and the import of the textual statements, espe- 
cially regarding ordination of bhikkhunis by a Sangha of bhikkhus alone. I 
should emphasize that I am not trying to suggest that this is the best way 
to perform bhikkhuni ordination. On the contrary, I believe that the sec- 
tarian assumptions underlying the conception of ‘Theravada’ as a distinct 
Vinaya lineage are mistaken, and that there is no objection to perform- 
ing sanghakamma with Dharmaguptaka bhikkhunis from the East Asian 
tradition, or whose ordination stems from that tradition. I am here giving 
a supplementary argument: that even if the dual ordination with Dhar- 
maguptaka bhikkhunis is invalid, ordination by Theravadin bhikkhus alone 
is allowed by the Pali Vinaya. 

There is a clear and explicit allowance in the Mahaviharavasin Vinaya 
for bhikkhunis to be ordained by bhikkhus only, without requiring the 
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presence of a community of bhikkhunis. This allowance is granted imme- 
diately after Mahapajapati’s ordination, when she asks the Buddha what 
to do about the 500 Sakyan ladies who have followed her in seeking the 
going forth. Here is the passage from the Bhikkhunikkhandhaka: 


Then Mahapajapati Gotami approached the Blessed One. Having 
approached and bowed down to the Blessed One she stood to one side. 
Standing to one side she said this to the Blessed One: ‘Bhante, how am 
I to practice with regard to these Sakyan women?’ Then the Blessed 
One inspired, roused, uplifted and exhorted Mahapajapati Gotami 
with talk on Dhamma, and having bowed down she left keeping her 
right side towards him. Then the Blessed One having given a Dhamma 
talk addressed the bhikkhus with regard to that reason, with regard 
to that cause saying: ‘Bhikkhus, I allow bhikkhunis to be ordained 
by bhikkhus’. 


This is perfectly straightforward. There is no detail as to how the ordi- 
nation was to be performed, so we are left to surmise that it was probably 
done in just the same way as for male candidates. The text then digresses 
on a number of other matters before relating the further development of 
bhikkhuni ordination. Various problems arose among the female ordina- 
tion candidates, and the bhikkhus were required to question them before 
the ordination: 


Now on that occasion the bhikkhus ask the bhikkhunis regarding 
the obstructive things. The women seeking ordination were embar- 
rassed and ashamed and were not able to answer. The Blessed One de- 
clared regarding this matter: ‘I allow, monks, [a woman] who has been 
ordained on one side in the bhikkhuni Sangha and is purified [regard- 
ing the obstructive things] to be ordained in the bhikkhu Sangha.” 


This is the allowance for ordination by the bhikkhunis first, then the 
bhikkhus. Following this are the details for bhikkhuni ordination, the vari- 
ous procedures and statements. From here on, it is assumed that bhikkhuni 
ordination is normally done on both sides. As an exception to this, we find 
mention of a bhikkhuni ‘ordained on [only] one side’: 





' Pali Vinaya 2.257. Anujanami bhikkhave bhikkhahi bhikkhiiniyo upasampddetunti. 
> Pali Vinaya 2.271: Anujanami, bhikkhave, ekato-upasampannaya bhikkhunisanghe visuddhaya 
bhikkhusanghe upasampdadetunti. 
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One ordained on one side in the bhikkhuni Sangha, and pure...” 


This means she has ordination in front of only one of the Sanghas, typi- 
cally before the bhikkhunis. In the detailed definition of ‘bhikkhuni’ in the 
bhikkhuni Vinaya there is, however, no mention of one ordained ‘on one 
side’.’ The shorter definition of a bhikkhuni in the bhikkhu Vinaya states 
that she is ordained on ‘both sides’.® Nevertheless, in the next line, in dis- 
cussing the offenses falling for exhorting bhikkhunis without permission 
of the Sangha, there is mention of bhikkhunis ordained on ‘one side’.® 

So the bhikkhuni accepted on one side is occasionally acknowledged, but 
was certainly not mainstream. In all the contexts it appears, it clearly im- 
plies she is accepted in the bhikkhuni Sangha (ekato-upasampanna bhikkhuni- 
sanghe, visuddha...). 1 do not believe there is anywhere in the Pali Vinaya, 
after the allowance for ordination on both sides, that speaks of a bhikkhuni 
ordained only by the bhikkhus. It seems that the normal process was that 
one would ordain in the bhikkhuni Sangha, then in the bhikkhu Sangha. 
Sometimes this process might be interrupted, for example if there were 
dangers preventing her from traveling to the bhikkhu Sangha for ordina- 
tion. During this interval she would be ordained on ‘one side’. 

Nevertheless, it remains the indisputable fact that the allowance for 
ordination by bhikkhus alone is there. The important point is that this 
allowance is never rescinded. This contrasts with the situation in the 
bhikkhu ordination procedure. The first allowance is for the going forth 
and ordination by three refuges: 

Tallow, monks, the going forth and ordination by these three goings- 
for-refuge.’ 


Later this is rescinded: 


Monks, that ordination by the three goings-for-refuge that I al- 
lowed, from today I rescind. I allow, monks, ordination by a formal 
Act with a motion and three announcements.® 





E.g. Pali Vinaya 2.274: Ekato-upasampanna bhikkhunisanghe, visuddhd... 

Pali Vinaya 4.214. 

Pali Vinaya 4.52: Bhikkhuniyo nama ubhatosanghe upasampanna. 

Pali Vinaya 4.52: Ekato-upasampanna ovadati, apatti dukkatassa. 

Pali Vinaya 1.22: Anujanami, bhikkhave, imehi tihi saranagamanehi pabbajjam upasampadam. 
Pali Vinaya 1.56: Yd sa, bhikkhave, maya tihi saranagamanehi upasampada anufifiata, tam 
ajjatagge patikkhipami. Anujanami, bhikkhave, fiatticatutthena kammena upasampdadetu. 
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This is explicit; from this point on, it is not possible to perform full ordi- 
nation by means of the three refuges. A similar clarity is found in a series 
of rulings in the Bhikkhunikkhandhaka, immediately after the allowance 
for bhikkhus to ordain bhikkhunis, and before the dual ordination is insti- 
tuted. The text goes on to describe four similar cases, when the bhikkhus 
were to perform certain formal Acts on behalf of the bhikkhunis. First 
was the recitation of the patimokkha. The Buddha allowed the bhikkhus to 
recite patimokkha for the bhikkhunis. But this was criticized, so the Buddha 
rescinded that allowance, then stated that the bhikkhunis should recite 
their own patimokkha.? However, the bhikkhus were allowed to teach the 
bhikkhunis if they did not know how. Then a similar process is described 
with the confession of offenses: the bhikkhus were to hear the bhikkhunis’ 
offenses, then this was rescinded, and the bhikkhunis heard each others’ 
offenses, but the bhikkhus were allowed to teach them how to do it if they 
did not know."° Exactly the same process occurred for the carrying out 
of formal acts of the Sangha (kamma), as well as for disciplinary issues 
(adhikarana)." In each of these four cases, the text allows monks to do the 
relevant act for the bhikkhunis, then disallows this and has the bhikkhunis 
do it for themselves. 

This pattern clearly mirrors the evolution of ordination procedure. 
Since the ordination procedure is the most fundamental to the existence 
of the Sangha, the first presented in the text, and presented in the most 
detail, it seems to me that this was probably the paradigm which the other 
cases followed. The accumulation of similar situations, each of which does 
not work, is a classic sign of the artificial nature of the texts. Surely an 
enlightened Buddha would have realized after making a mistake once or 
twice that the bhikkhunis had to do things for themselves! 

It is reasonable to suppose that, at the beginning of the bhikkhunis 
Sangha, they would have needed support from the bhikkhus to perform 
such detailed legal procedures. But this is covered in any case by the al- 
lowance for the bhikkhus to teach the bhikkhunis when the need arose. 
Whether or not the bhikkhus actually did all of these things for the bhikkhu- 





° Pali Vinaya 2.360. 
* Pali Vinaya 2.259-260. 
" Pali Vinaya 2.260-261. 
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nis, these passages as they stand do little except reinforce the impression 
that the bhikkhunis were in all things dependent on the bhikkhus. 

In all these cases the original allowance was explicitly disallowed when 
the new procedure was introduced. But the situation with bhikkhuni ordi- 
nation is less definitive. The allowance for ordination by bhikkhus only is 
clearly stated and never rescinded, but the text proceeds as if it no longer 
applied. 

How one understands this becomes a matter of interpretation. One 
might argue that the fact that the Buddha rescinded the early allowance in 
anumber of similar cases is a precedent meaning that the allowance should 
also be rescinded in this case. On the other hand, one might argue that 
the consistency of the statements rescinding earlier procedures suggests 
that the text was carefully edited, and the omission in this case must have 
been deliberate. For some reason, the Buddha or the redactors decided to 
leave this allowance, perhaps foreseeing exactly such an eventuality as we 
are facing today. 

For myself, I would understand this as most likely just a slight editorial 
sloppiness in treating the bhikkhuni procedure, and would not wish to over- 
interpret. I doubt very much that those who formulated this rule, whether 
the Buddha or later redactors, foresaw that this little detail would become 
the focal point for such a critical issue, such that the future of Buddhism 
would rest on a textual anomaly. Bhikkhuni ordination by bhikkhus only 
is not the ‘best practice’ according to the Pali Vinaya. But it is certainly 
allowed. 


5.1 Vinaya and variability 


In modern Buddhism, a rigorous scrupulousness in the details of formal 
Acts of the Sangha, especially ordination procedure, is insisted on. And of 
course it is important to be careful in how this central rite of the monastic 
life is carried out. Yet many details of modern practice are not found in 
the Vinayas, and many things in the Vinayas themselves are much more 
flexible than modern practice. 

A good example of this is found in the Uposathakkhandhaka, dealing 
with the fortnightly recitation of the patimokkha. Normally, such recitation 
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requires a group of four or more monastics, and all those present in the 
monastery should attend.” But there is an extensive discussion of ‘50 cases 
of non-offense’, where the uposatha is carried out by a group of four or 


more resident bhikkhus, who ‘perceive’ (safifii) that the Sangha is complete, 
whereas in fact there are other resident bhikkhus not in attendance: 


And here, monks, in a certain monastery on the uposatha day many 
resident bhikkhus gather, four or more. They do not know: ‘There 
are other resident bhikkhus who have not come’ Perceiving [that it 
is in accordance with] Dhamma, perceiving [that it is in accordance 
with] Vinaya, perceiving that the chapter is in harmony, they perform 
the uposatha, they recite the patimokkha. While they are reciting the 
patimokkha, then other resident bhikkhus come, the same number. 
What is recited is well-recited, what remains should be heard. There 
is no offense for the reciters.¥ 


Similar statements recur throughout this section, and are repeated in 
the Pavaranakkhandhaka."4 Such passages imply that, even in certain cases 
where the detailed requirements for a sanghakamma have not been for- 
mally satisfied, the validity of the act will still stand, as long as those 
performing the sarighakamma believe they are doing it correctly. 

This corresponds with a common legal principle, where a clause is often 
included in corporate constitutions to the effect that, even if the commit- 
tee is elected incorrectly according to the details of the procedure, the 
decisions and acts made by that improperly appointed committee still 
stand. This kind of safeguard is a simple application of common sense. It is 
not meant to justify sloppiness with procedures, but to acknowledge the 
reality that procedures are not always followed perfectly, yet associations 
still need to function. 

Now, these passages do not occur directly in the context of ordina- 
tion. But the contexts where they do occur—the Uposathakkhandhaka 
and the Pavaranakkhandhaka—are the two places in the Vinaya where 
sanghakamma is discussed in most detail. It is normally understood that 
general requirements for sanghakamma as defined in these places are also 
required in other places, even where this is not spelled out in the text. 





” Pali Vinaya 1.105. 
® Pali Vinaya 1.128. 
™ Pali Vinaya 1.165 
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For example, the requirement for a monastic boundary (simd) is found in 
the Uposathakkhandhaka.’ This chapter follows the Mahakkhandhaka, 
where the ordination procedure is laid down, but there is no mention of 
simas in the context of ordination. Yet the traditions insist very strongly 
that a properly defined sima is necessary for ordination, to the extent 
that sometimes simds are used solely for that purpose. So if the traditions 
generalize from the Uposatha- and Pavaranakkhandhakas in the case of 
simas, why not follow the same principle in other cases? 

If we look at the passages that directly address the validity of ordination, 
we see a Similar flexibility. For example, the Mahakkhandhaka contains 
extensive details as to who should and should not be ordained. In so doing, 
it maintains a clear and consistent distinction between those acts which 
would invalidate the ordination, resulting in the expulsion of the candidate 
(nasetabba), and those where an offense of wrong-doing must be confessed 
by the upajjhaya (patti dukkatassa). The heavier rule applies, as one would 
expect, in the more serious cases. 

As a partial list of such cases, an ordinand is to be expelled if they are 
a eunuch (Pali Vinaya 1.86) or hermaphrodite (1.89), one who ‘lives in 
communion by theft’ (i.e. a fraudulent pretender to bhikkhuhood, 1.86), 
one who goes over to another religion while still wearing the robes (1.86), 
an animal (1.88), a matricide, patricide, or arahant killer (1.88-9), a raper 
of bhikkhunis, a schismatic, or one who wounds the Buddha (1.89). In each 
of these cases the text explicitly says they ‘should not be ordained. If they 
are ordained, they should be expelled? 

On the other hand, many cases are listed where an offense of wrong- 
doing is imposed, but there is no mention of expulsion. These include cases 
where there is no upajjhaya (1.89); the Sangha acts as upajjhdya (1.89); a 
group (of two or three bhikkhus) acts as upajjhaya (1.89); the upajjhaya 
belongs to any of the categories of those who cannot be ordained, such as 
those mentioned above (1.89-90); the candidate has no proper bowl and 
robes (1.90-1); or the candidate has certain medical conditions (1.91). 

In these cases, as long as those performing the ordination do their best, 
and believe that everything is in accordance with Vinaya, then the act 
can stand, even if the procedure is not perfect in every respect. And this 
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is the only reasonable position. There is no bhikkhu alive who is able to 
prove beyond reasonable doubt that his ordination stems from an unbro- 
ken transmission reaching back to the Buddha. We have some knowledge 
of our own ordination, but beyond that we rely entirely on faith. There is 
little in Theravada traditions to record the ordination lineages. This stands 
in contrast with the bhikkhuni lineages, which are attested for many hun- 
dreds of years in written records from China and Korea. But even these 
are incomplete, and it is simply unreasonable to insist that any ordination 
lineage stemming literally back to the Buddha actually survives today. 

And it not as if the validity of Theravada ordination is beyond doubt: the 
founding of the modern Thai Dhammayuttika order was precisely because 
it was feared that standards of Vinaya were so bad that no bhikkhus in 
Thailand at that time held a valid ordination. If this were true, then 95% of 
bhikkhus in Thailand (including myself!) would have an invalid ordination, 
and since most bhikkhus in Sri Lanka also derive from the Thai lineage 
(Siyam Nikaya), they would be in the same predicament. But the situation 
is even worse than this, for Vinaya experts of the Maha Nikaya in Thailand 
question the validity of the ordinations upon which the Dhammayuttika 
order was founded, since the upajjhaya had less than ten vassas. 

I don’t say these things in order to induce fear in bhikkhus (a pacittiya 
offense!), but to point out how tenuous our very notions of ordination 
lineages are. This does not mean that things are hopeless, it just means 
that we have to take a reasonable, common-sense position. All we can do 
is to do our best. We find a good community of well-practicing bhikkhus, 
follow the training, and perform the ceremony as well as possible. If it 
somehow happened that the ordination lineage had been, unknown to us, 
broken long ago, what difference would it really make? Nobody insists that 
all bhikkhus must remain as novices forever because we cannot ‘prove’ 
that there is an unbroken lineage. Why then should we take such a stand 
with the bhikkhunis? 


Chapter 6 


VUTTHAPANA & UPASAMPADA 


Buppuist COMMUNITIES have always told themselves stories about 
how their scriptures came into being. These stories, codified early on in 
the canonical Vinaya accounts of the First and Second Councils, are an 
essential link in the development of a distinctively ‘Buddhist’ identity. We 
believe in and adhere to the Dhamma and Vinaya because we believe they 
were agreed upon by the 500 arahants of the First Council as the essential 
sum of the Buddha’s teachings. But the Councils were run entirely by 
bhikkhus. There is no mention of the involvement of bhikkhunis, or of 
lay folk. This is despite the fact that the Buddha encouraged the carrying 
out of the unified recitation by ‘each and every’ person to whom he had 
taught the Dhamma, an embracing principle which was clearly intended 
to include all the four assemblies.’ In this, he was evidently envisaging 
a process that centered around the Dhamma; and indeed, he said that 
agreement on points of Vinaya was not so important.” 
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DN 29.17 Pasadika: Tasmatiha, cunda, ye vo maya dhamma abhifinid desita, tattha sabbeheva 
sangamma samagamma atthena attham byatijanena byafijanarh sangayitabbam na vivaditab- 
bam, yathayidarn brahmacariyam addhaniyarn assa ciratthitikarh, tadassa bahujanahitaya bahu- 
janasukhaya lokanukampaya atthaya hitaya sukhdya devamanussanam. This passage imme- 
diately follows on from an extended discussion of how the Dhamma is only complete 
because the four assemblies—bhikkhus, bhikkhunis, laymen, laywomen—are present, 
learned, and skilled in the Dhamma. 

2 MN 104.5 Samagama. 
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The Councils, as they are recorded in the existing Vinaya texts, were 
very different affairs. They were not purely Dhamma recitations, but in- 
volved disciplinary processes of Vinaya as well. This is especially true of 
the Second Council, which is almost entirely a record of a disciplinary pro- 
cedure. The recitation of the Dhamma is not even mentioned in the Pali 
account, and is found only in later sources. But the Vinayas were, it seems, 
composed following the Second Council; and in particular the Khandhakas, 
with their massive narrative arc, were put together in order to authen- 
ticate the acts of the Second Council. For this reason, the First Council 
also takes on the cast of a Vinaya procedure, with formal statements and 
questioning in the manner of a kammavaca. The whole enterprise has no 
precedent or authority in the Suttas or Vinaya, and so it’s no surprise that 
Purana, despite his respect for the recitation, preferred to remember the 
teachings in his own way.’ No doubt he was not alone. 

Since the Councils had become a Vinaya proceeding, there was no ques- 
tion of the involvement of bhikkhunis or lay folk. The bhikkhus, of course, 
always do their disciplinary work in private. So the alternative voices are 
excluded from the process, which explains the small number of Sutta texts 
involving bhikkhunis. In this situation it is remarkable that we do preserve 
some extraordinary teachings from the bhikkhunis. In addition, the Pali 
commentaries record that one of the ancient collections, the Itivuttaka, 
was learned from the Buddha by a group of lay women, and later passed 
on to the bhikkhus. 

The Councils were not the last word on Buddhist scriptures, however. 
The process of reciting and developing texts must have been going on all 
the time, in all places, with de-centering and innovative tendencies in 
constant tension with the canonizing and conservative function of the 
Councils. The bhikkhuni community must have had their own tradition 





> Pali Vinaya 2.290. This event is widely recorded. The Haimavata Vinaya Matika (T24, 
Ne 1463, p. 819, a3-a29) and Mahisasaka Vinaya (T22, N° 1421, p. 190, b12-c11) record 
the actual points of contention. They consist of 7 or 8 points regarding details of Vinaya, 
such as whether a monastic is allowed to pick up food, to store food indoors, etc. These 
allowances, it seems, were made in a time of famine. Purana learnt them, then travelled 
to distant areas. While Purana was away in the south, according to Kassapa, the Buddha 
rescinded the special famine allowance. The scenario is very realistic. Such problems 
must have been happening all the time, and show how the Vinayas would have evolved 
in their different directions. 
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of oral texts. Who knows what they may have remembered and passed 
down?—perhaps an array of teachings by the Buddha intended just for the 
nuns. Much is lost, and much will never be recovered. But I believe that in 
the bhikkhuni Vinaya we can recover a few words that are distinctive of 
the bhikkhunis; words which hint at a different picture of early Buddhist 
ordination than the accepted version passed down by the bhikkhus. 

If we are to investigate possible traces of a distinctive bhikkhuni voice 
in the existing texts, we should start with the bhikkhuni patimokkha. This 
would have been recited among the bhikkhunis each fortnight, with no 
bhikkhus present. It is an outsider’s text, compiled and passed down among 
the bhikkhunis, and insulated to some degree from the mainstream redac- 
tion process of the bhikkhus. To this day, the bhikkhuni patimokkha is not 
found in the canonical Pali Vinaya. And yet, as we have seen in our discus- 
sion of parajika 1, the tradition has, it seems, maintained a genuine old 
memory of distinctive forms for the bhikkhunis. 


6.1 Vutthapana, Pavattinl, Sahajivini 


There is a set of distinctive terms in the Mahaviharavasin bhikkhuni 
patimokkha, which are quite different in form, though similar in meaning, 
to the corresponding terms found in the bhikkhus’ Vinaya. 

Von Hiniiber has noted that two of these terms, vutthapana‘ and pavattini 
are used in a similar sense in Jain Vinaya texts, except there they are used of 
both male and female monastics. Similarly, the Jain texts mention a prelim- 
inary ‘training’ period that recalls the women’s sikkhamana training before 
full ordination.? Von Hintiber makes the obvious inference that there may 
be some connection. However, he follows this useful suggestion with the 
curious argument that Mahapajapati and the Sakyan ladies who shave 
their hair and don the ocher robes after being first refused ordination 
by the Buddha ‘look like’ a group of non-Buddhist ascetics, and suggests 
that this was the occasion for the introduction of the Jain Vinaya terminol- 





“Also see MONIER-WILLIAMS: upasthdpana... the act of ordaining (a monk), Jain... 
° VON HINUBER, pp. 17-19. 
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ogy.° This argument is unpersuasive,’ but in any case there are far better 
candidates to introduce Jain Vinaya into the bhikkhuni Sangha. Prime can- 
didates would include Bhadda Kundalakesa, who was called ‘Curly-haired’: 
when she ordained as a Jain nun, they pulled her hair out by the roots, 
and when it grew back it came in curls. She was ordained by the Buddha 
in Rajagaha using the ‘Come, bhikkhuni!’ formula, the same method used 
to give bhikkhu ordination to the early jatila and samana converts. Or else 
Mahakassapa’s former wife, Bhadda Kapilani who, according to the com- 
mentary, stayed at a non-Buddhist nunnery since she went forth before 
the bhikkhuni order was established. No doubt there were many more. 

The cross-over of Vinaya terminology was, of course, the norm rather 
than the exception, and is by no means confined to the bhikkhunis, for 
much of the bhikkhus’ terminology is also shared with the Jains. We cannot 
know whether the Buddhists borrowed from the Jains, or the Jains from the 
Buddhists, or if they both simply used the vocabulary common to the time. 
Nevertheless, no matter how or where the influence manifested, the fact 
remains that the connection is there. And as Von Hintiber rightly argues, 
the idea that specific strands of non-Buddhist monastic terms or ideas were 
influential in the bhikkhuni Sangha, but not the bhikkhu Sangha, offers a 
plausible explanation for why these aspects of the bhikkhuni Vinaya are 
poorly integrated with the bhikkhu Vinaya. 

The most important and linguistically interesting of these terms is 
vutthapana, which is used in the sense of ‘ordination’.’ In non-technical 





° VON HINUBER, p. 20. 

7 It has been criticized by ANALAYO, ‘Theories on the Foundation of the Nuns’ Order’. 
Notice that when Anula and the ‘1000’ royal women (twice the number of Mahapajapati’s 
followers) wait for the arrival of Sanghamitta, they, like Mahapajapati and her royal 
women, don the ocher robes without a formal ordination (chapter 7.71-74). 

8 Vutthdpana usually appears in its verbal form, vutthdpeti. From an initial impression 
from the Pali, it would seem that the term is based on vy-ud-vstha. However it is, rather, 
a dialectical variant stemming from upa-vstha. It appears in this form in both Hybrid 
Sanskrit Lokuttaravada and Sanskrit Milasarvastivada. The Pali form is the same as 
the term to ‘rehabilitate’ from an offence. But the Lokuttaravada differentiates these 
two, having vyutthdpayitum in this meaning (ROTH p. 235 § 207; note also the double- 
causative form vyutthapayayitum). The Pali usually has the causative form (vutthapana 
as a noun, or vutthdpeti as a verb). However in certain contexts the non-causative form 
vutthdna is found. This occurs specifically when the candidate for ordination requests 
the ‘agreement for ordination’ (vutthana-sammuti, Pali pacittiya 64 at 4.320-321; pacittiya 
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contexts, vutthapana is used of the ‘setting up’ or ‘establishing’ of a person 
in a particular post, such as the official town courtesan of Rajagaha.? 

For our purposes, however, the important thing is not the derivation or 
grammar of vutthdpana, but its pattern of usage in conjunction with other 
special terms used by bhikkhunis. Here is a table with the relevant words 
and their meanings. 


Table 6.1: Special terms in the bhikkhuni patimokkha 











Bhikkhu Vinaya Bhikkhuni Vinaya 

upasampada Acceptance, entrance, vutthapana _ Establishment 
full ordination. 

upajjhaya Lit. ‘close reciter’, ie. pavattini Lit. ‘leader’. 
mentor. 

saddhiviharika Lit. ‘one who dwells sahajivini _Lit. ‘one who lives 
together’, i.e. the together, i.e. the student 
student of an upajjhaya. of a pavattini 


Each of these is an essential and well-established concept with a pre- 
cisely defined meaning in Vinaya. To find three such terms so different in 
the bhikkhu and bhikkhuni Vinayas is extraordinary. The significance of 
this is not the meaning of the words as such, but the implications of their 
distribution in the Vinaya. 

In the Mahaviharavasin texts, vutthapana is found in the patimokkha 
rules. Unlike the bhikkhus, the bhikkhunis have many rules dealing with 





67 at 323-324). In other cases the phrase is used in reference to the bhikkhuni who 
confers the ordination, where the causative is used (vutthapana-sammuti e.g. pacittiya 75 
at 4.330). The difference is meaningful, since the bhikkhuni is the one who performs the 
ordination, so it is appropriate that a causative form be used to express her agency. I.B. 
Horner has captured the nuance by rendering vutthdna-sammuti as ‘agreement as to ordi- 
nation’ (Book of the Discipline 3.368) and vuttha@pana-sammuti as ‘the agreement to ordain’. 
(Book of the Discipline 3.385, footnote 1 says: ‘vutthapana-sammuti, to cause ordination (in 
another):) This nuance is not maintained in the Lokuttaravada Hybrid Sanskrit tradition, 
which uses the causative form throughout (e.g. ROTH p. 29 § 29 upasthapand-sammutin). 
This is the same situation where the Pali uses the non-causative form, i.e. in reference to 
the candidate. When the bhikkhuni asks for agreement to give the ordination, the same 
form is used (ROTH p. 236 § 208). But the Miilasarvastivada phrase brahmacaryopasthana 
uses the non-causative form. 
° Various uses discussed in SHIH, chapter 5.5.1.1. 
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ordination actually in the patimokkha itself.’° In these rules, we always 
find vutthdpana, and never upasampada. Similarly, pavattini and sahajivini 
are always found in the bhikkhuni patimokkha, and never their normal 
bhikkhu equivalents. 

When we look in the vibhanga material that surrounds the patimokkha 
rules in the canonical Vinayas, we find that the bhikkhus needed to in- 
sert their own explanations of these special terms. So in the word analy- 
ses, the distinctive bhikkhuni terms are explained by their corresponding 
bhikkhus’ terms. Thus ‘vutthapana means upasampada’;"! ‘pavattini means 
upajjha’;!* and ‘sahajivini means saddhiviharini’.'3 Here we can clearly dis- 
cern the hands of the bhikkhu redactors at work. They had an oral text of 
the bhikkhuni patimokkha which used unfamiliar terms for basic Vinaya 
concepts. So in composing their word-glosses, they substituted their own 
well-understood terminology for the obscure terms current among the 
bhikkhunis. There is nothing unusual in this, for the purpose of the word 
analyses is precisely to clear up the meaning of obscure terms. 

In the background stories to these rules, the situation is more complex. 
In the majority of rules concerning ordination, the origin story is a mere 
back-formation from the rule. In such cases, the wording found in the 
background story derives directly from the rule, and merely adjusts the 





1° There is only one reference to ordination in the bhikkhu patimokkha, which is in Pali 
pacittiya 65. Also, anupasampanna is used in the sense of ‘one not fully ordained’ in 
pdcittiyas 4, 5, 8, and 9. The various Sanskrit pratimoksas use the word the same way. The 
kammavacds also use upasampada. A Sanskrit example is available at http://www.uwest. 
edu/sanskritcanon/Sastra/Roman/sastra68.html. 

" Pali Vinaya 4.317: Vutthdpeyya’ti upasampddeyya. SHIH (chapter 5.5.1.2) overlooks this 
when she argues that vutthapana refers to the preliminary procedure by the bhikkhunis, 
while upasampada is the second procedure performed by the bhikkhus, following which 
the candidate is ‘really’ ordained. The text clearly takes them as equivalent. Moreover, 
one ordained in front of bhikkhunis alone is always said to be ekato-upasampannd. SHIH 
goes on to argue, with admitted caution, that vutthapana in sanghddisesa 2, which prohibts 
giving vutthapana to a woman thief without permission, originally implied ‘raising 
someone out of an offence’, and this was then developed into the meaning of ‘ordination’ 
in the pacittiya rules. However, her analysis of vutthdpana in sanghadisesa 2 depends on 
the assumption that this usage is earlier, because it remains closer to a non-technical 
meaning of vutthapana. However, the basic meaning of the term ‘to raise up’ would seem 
to apply perfectly well in the context of ordination. 

” Pali Vinaya 4.326: Pavattini nama upajjha vuccati. Note the feminine form upajjha. 

° Pali Vinaya 4.325: Sahajivini nama saddhiviharini vuccati. 
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case, syntax, etc., as appropriate, while preserving the bhikkhunis’ special 
vocabulary unchanged. However, when the background story adds extra 
material that is not derived directly from the wording of the rule, the 
standard bhikkhus’ terminology replaces the special bhikkhunis’ terms. 

An example of this pattern is found in pacittiyas 77 and 78. The first 
sentence of the background story, which does not correspond to anything 
in the rule itself, uses upasampada, while the following sentences, which 
are directly derived from the rule, use vutthdpana. To make this point clear, 
here is the text from pacittiya 77, omitting the standard repetitions. 


On that occasion a certain sikkhamanda approached Thullananda 
bhikkhuni and asked for ordination (upasampad@). Thullananda bhik- 
khuni, having said to that sikkhamana: ‘If, lady, you give me a robe 
then I will ordain you (vutthapana)’, neither ordained (vutthapana) 
nor made efforts to have ordination (vutthapana) given [by others]. 

Then that sikkhamana told that matter to the bhikkhunis... 

‘And thus, bhikkhus, this training rule should be recited by the 
bhikkhunis: 

‘Should a bhikkhuni, having said to a sikkhamana, “If, lady, you 
give me a robe then I will give you the ordination (vutthapana)”, 
afterwards, if she has no obstacle, she neither ordains (vutthapana) 
nor makes efforts to have ordination (vutthapana) given [by others], 
she incurs a pacittiya’“ 


The first sentence sets the bare minimum of background for the story, 
with Thullananda unimaginatively cast as the ‘bad nun’. This is entirely 
artificial and the incongruities are, as usual, ignored: there is no way that 
the Sangha would have agreed to appoint Thullananda as a mentor for a 
sikkhamana. But even in this elementary elaboration, the text reverts to 
the bhikkhus’ terminology: vutthapana disappears, and upasampada takes 
over. From the next sentence, whose wording is taken straight from the 
rule, vutthdpana returns. 





™ Pali Vinaya 4.332: Tena kho pana samayena affiatara sikkhamana thullanandam bhikkhu- 
nim upasankamitva upasampadam yaci. Thullananda bhikkhuni tam sikkhamanam—‘sace me 
tvam, ayye, civararn dassasi evaharn tarh vutthapessami’ti vatva, neva vutthapeti na vuttha- 
panaya ussukkar karoti. Atha kho sa sikkhamana bhikkhuninam etamattham arocesi... ‘Evatica 
pana, bhikkhave, bhikkhuniyo imam sikkhdpadar uddisantu—‘Ya pana bhikkhuni sikkhama- 
nam—‘sace me tvam, ayye, civararn dassasi, evaharn tarn vutthapessami’ti vatva, sa paccha 
anantardayikini neva vutthapeyya na vutthapandaya ussukkam kareyya, pacittiyan’ti. 
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A similar pattern is found throughout the Mahaviharavasin Vinaya Sut- 
tavibhanga. In sarighddisesa 2, vutthapana is used in the rule, but the back- 
ground story, which is highly developed, always uses pabbajja, a term fa- 
miliar from the bhikkhu Vinaya, and which here means full ordination 
(upasampada).’° Similarly, pacittiyas 68'° and 70’” use sahajivini in the rule, 
and the same is found in the background story derived from the rule. But 
pacittiya 74 does not use sahaqjivini in the rule, and the student in the back- 
ground story is called saddhiviharini.'® Likewise, pacittiya 69'° uses pavat- 
tini in both rule and the background story derived from the rule, while 
sanghdadisesa 2, which does not mention the pavattini in the rule, refers to 
the mentor in the word analysis as upajjha.”° 

In all of these cases, then, the earlier portion of the text, that which 
is plausibly attributed to the oral tradition of the bhikkhunis themselves, 
uses their own distinctive terminology, while the later material uses the 
bhikkhus’ vocabulary. The vocabulary was preserved unchanged, even 
when it meant using two words for the same thing in adjacent sentences. 

So much for the patimokkha and its vibhanga. What of the Bhikkhunikkhand- 
haka, where the ordination procedure is given in detail? The Bhikkhu- 
nikkhandhaka starts with the story of Mahapajapati approaching the Bud- 
dha to ask for ordination. The word she uses is pabbajja, which here just 
means ‘ordination’, not specifically novice ordination.”! This is maintained 
through the discussion between Mahapajapati and the Buddha, and the sub- 
sequent discussion with Ananda. But when the Buddha is said to declare to 
Ananda that acceptance of the eight garudhammas will constitute Mahapa- 
japati’s ordination, he abruptly shifts to upasampada.”” Upasampada is then 
used in the garudhammas themselves, specifically garudhammas 1, requiring 





* Pali Vinaya 4.226. In later usage pabbajja means novice ordination, but in the early texts 
this distinction is not consistent, and pabbajja usually means the same as upasampada. 

’® Pali Vinaya 4.324. 

Pali Vinaya 4.326. 

18 Pali Vinaya 4.329. 

'? Pali Vinaya 4.325. 

*? The gloss for sanghadisesa 2 (4.227) does not comment on vutthapana, but mentions the 
upajjha; neither upajjha or pavattini appear in the rule. 

*1 Pali Vinaya 2.253. 

» Pali Vinaya 2.255: Sace, Ananda, mahdapajapati gotami attha garudhamme patigganhati, sa- 
vassd hotu upasampada. 
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that all bhikkhunis bow to all bhikkhus, ‘even one ordained (upasampada) 
that very day’, and 6, which institutes the sikkhamana training and the 
dual ordination. We have already discussed the garudhammas in detail, and 
have noted that their main purpose is to co-ordinate the bhikkhuni with 
the bhikkhu Sangha. Hence, the garudhammas are full of technical terms 
taken from the developed form of the bhikkhu Vinaya.” 

The most important case here is garudhamma 6. 


A sikkhamana who has trained for two years in six rules should seek 
full ordination (upasampada@) in the dual Sangha... 74 


We shall discuss the exact interpretation of this rule in the next chapter. 
For now, it is sufficient to notice the use of upasampada, which is said to 
be ordination ‘in the dual Sangha’, which of course refers to the ordina- 
tion procedure for bhikkhunis found in all existing Vinayas, where the 
candidate receives ordination first from the bhikkhunis and then from the 
bhikkhus. This garudhamma is, however, closely related to pdacittiya 63: 


If any bhikkhuni should ordain (vutthapana) a sikkhamand who has 
not trained for two years in the six rules, there is an offense entailing 
expiation.® 


Notice the important differences between these two rules. Pacittiya 63 
refers to ordination with the term vutthapana, while garudhamma 6 speaks 
of ‘upasampada in the dual Sangha’. Thus, following the pattern we have 
described, the earlier term for ordination, found within the bhikkhunis’ 
own oral literature, uses vutthapana; this has been lifted out of that context, 
and placed in a context heavily dominated by the bhikkhus’ technical 
vocabulary, and so the bhikkhus’ term for ordination has been inserted. 

But something else has appeared: the ordination ‘in the dual Sangha’. 
This is yet another area where we are so heavily conditioned by the ex- 
pectations of the traditional understanding that it is all but impossible 
to shake clear of it and read the texts on their own terms. For nowhere 
in the bhikkhuni patimokkha do we find any mention of the dual Sangha 





° F.g. vassa, uposatha, pavarana, manatta. 

*4 Pali Vinaya 2.255: Dve vassani chasu dhammesu sikkhitasikkhaya sikkhamanaya ubhato sanghe 
upasampada pariyesitabba... 

* Pali Vinaya 4.319: Ya pana bhikkhuni dve vassani chasu dhammesu asikkhitasikkharh sikkhamd- 
nam vutthapeyya pacittiyan’ti. 
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ordination, or any suggestion of the involvement of the bhikkhus at all. 
On the contrary, it is constantly said to be the bhikkhunis who give the 
ordination. This situation is maintained throughout most of the vibhangas, 
too. With certain exceptions, such as the formal definition of a bhikkhuni, 
the notion that bhikkhus are involved in the ordination for bhikkhunis 
does not occur in the Suttavibhanga.”° 

If we consider the historical relationship between these two formula- 
tions of the rule regarding the sikkhamana, it is apparent that the pacittiya 
63 version must be the older and more authentic. This is generally true, 
of course, of all the patimokkha rules: they underlie the entire Vinaya and 
must have pre-existed the Vinayas as they stand. In this case we also have 
amore specific reason for taking pdacittiya 63 as older than garudhamma 
6. For this rule, like many of the garudhammas, implies the existence of a 
developed bhikkhuni Sangha and an evolved form of the bhikkhuni Vinaya 
at a time when these simply did not exist. In fact, our text goes on to contra- 
dict itself: having established the dual Sangha ordination for bhikkhunis, 
it then raises the question of what to do with Mahapajapati’s companions, 
who also seek ordination. The Buddha is said to allow them to receive ordi- 
nation from the bhikkhus. Much later, for different reasons, the allowance 
for the dual ordination is given. Thus the dual ordination is laid down twice, 
for different reasons, in one chapter. This internal incoherence shows be- 
yond reasonable doubt that garudhamma 6 could not have been laid down 
at the start of the bhikkhuni Sangha, as depicted in the text, and must 
be a later addition. Hence it has almost certainly been adapted from the 
bhikkhuni patimokkha, along with several other garudhammas which are 
also found in the patimokkha, and the terminology and procedure ‘updated’ 
to conform with the practice of a later time. 

Returning to our discussion of the use of terms for ordination within 
the Bhikkhunikkhandhaka, following the laying down of the garudham- 
mas the text reverts to pabbajja in Mahapajapati’s response to the Bud- 
dha’s allowance and the Buddha’s subsequent declaration of the dire con- 
sequences of bhikkhuni ordination. 

Next, Mahapajapati asks the Buddha what to do about the Sakyan ladies 
who have followed her. The Buddha allows them to be ordained by bhikkhus, 





*° Fora possible exception to this, see the discussion of ‘delayed consent’ in chapter 8.66-85. 
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using the term upasampada.”’ The statement here is purely formal; there 
is no discussion of how the bhikkhus were to perform the ordination. The 
Sakyan ladies then claim that Mahapajapati is not properly ordained, and 
the Buddha declares that undertaking the eight garudhammas was her 
ordination (upasampada). 

The next section of the Bhikkhunikkhandhaka deals with other matters, 
and we return to the question of ordination in the third ‘recitation section’, 
where problems were said to arise due to women ordaining with various 
diseases. This is the start of the formation of the bhikkhuni ordination 
procedure as it is understood today. Throughout this section, ordination 
is referred to as upasampada. Occasionally we find pabbajja,”® but never 
vutthapana. 

The ordination procedure also gives a few more clues as to the usage 
of the specific bhikkhuni Vinaya terminology. We cannot learn anything 
about the term sahajivini, for, like the corresponding masculine term sad- 
dhiviharika, it does not appear in the ordination procedure. However, the 
term for the ordination mentor, pavattini, occurs no less than thirty times. 
In the list of questions which the candidate must answer before the ordi- 
nation, the bhikkhuni candidate is asked for the name of her pavattini,”° 
just as the bhikkhus are asked for the name of their upajjhaya.*° Similarly, 
in the formal statement of the ordination procedure, the candidate is said 
to have a pavattini of such and such a name.*! Both of these passages are 
fundamental parts of the oral text of the ordination procedure, and would 
have been regularly used within the bhikkhunis’ own communities. 

However, when we depart from the actual oral text of the bhikkhunis and 
look into the background material that describes the ordination procedure, 
we find the word upajjha. Before the candidate is instructed regarding 





77 Pali Vinaya 2.257. 

°8 Tn two cases: that of Addhakasi, who had ‘gone forth’ (pabbajita) and was seeking full 
ordination (upasampada). An allowance is made for ordination ‘by messenger’ if the road 
is too dangerous to travel from the bhikkhunis to the bhikkus. (Pali Vinaya 227-8). Here 
pabbajja evidently means the samaneri ordination, or perhaps the sikkhamana, although 
there is no mention of her being a sikkhamana. A little later (Pali Vinaya 2.278) pabbajja 
is used to refer to a bhikkhuni. 

* Pali Vinaya 2.271 ff: Kanamé te pavattini? 

°° Pali Vinaya 1.94. 

>! Itthannamd sarigharh upasampadarh yacati itthannamaya ayyaya pavattiniya... 
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the obstacles, she is led into the Sangha, where the upajjha first takes up 
the bowl and robes, then describes each of them for the candidate and 
asks her to go to one side for instruction.*” This section has been simply 
copy-&-pasted from the bhikkhus’ ordination procedure, adding the extra 
two robes for bhikkhunis.® 

A similar situation recurs elsewhere in the Khandhakas, where texts 
dealing with the female Sangha have been copied from the bhikkhus’ texts. 
For example, the Vasstipanayikakkhandhaka deals with various cases when 
a bhikkhu may have an excuse for leaving the monastery during the rains 
retreat. One of these cases is if there is a sikkhamana who wishes to take 
upasampada.** Since the bhikkhus must go for this, it is obviously a dual 
ordination. Curiously, a similar procedure is laid down in the case of a 
samaneri who wishes to take sikkhamand precepts during the rains retreat. 
She may send a messenger to the bhikkhus, who should strive to assist 
‘even if not sent for, still more if sent for’.*> Similar statements are found 
in the Sarvastivada,*° Milasarvastivada,*” and Dharmaguptaka.*® Yet the 
procedures for sikkhamand ordination as described in the Vinayas do not 
mention the involvement of bhikkhus at all. Clearly, then, we are seeing 
different takes on the sikkhamand ordination preserved within the same 
Vinaya. This could have a number of explanations. Perhaps it is just a tex- 
tual oversight. Perhaps the description of sikkhamanda ordination in the 
Pali has suffered loss, and really should involve the bhikkhus. Or perhaps 





» Pali Vinaya 2.272: Pathamarh upajjham gahdpetabba. Upajjham gahapetva pattacivararh 
acikkhitabbam: ‘Ayarh te patto, ayarh sanghati, ayarn uttarasango, ayam antaravasako, idarn 
sankaccikarn, ayam udakasatika; gaccha amumhi okase titthahi’ti. 

* Pali Vinaya 1.94. 

4 Pali Vinaya 1.146: Idha pana, bhikkhave, sikkhamand upasampajjitukamd hoti. $a ce bhikkhi- 
nam santike ditarn pahineyya... 

% Pali Vinaya 1.147: Idha pana, bhikkhave, samaneri sikkham samadiyitukama hoti. Sa ce bhikkhi- 
nam santike dtitam pahineyya. The passage does not explicitly refer to the sikkhamana, 
but merely to a samaneri who wishes to ‘undertake the training’. But the exact idiom 
‘undertake the training’ is used a little previously to refer to a sikkhamana. (Sd ce bhikkhi- 
nam santike diitam pahineyya: ‘Sikkha me kupita, agacchantu ayya, icchami ayyanam agatan'ti, 
gantabbam, bhikkhave, sattahakaraniyena, appahitepi, pageva pahite—‘sikkhdsamadanam us- 
sukkarh karissami'ti..) There is little doubt this is how the text should be read here. 

3° 723, N° 1435, p. 175, al3-16. 

7 T23, N° 1445, p. 1043, b10-12. 

8 722, N° 1428, p. 833, a17-21. For translations, see ‘In the Vassa Chapter’. 
https://sites.google.com/site/sikkhamana/inthevassachapter 
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we are witnessing a parallel to the same process I have described for the 
bhikkhunis: the ordination was originally to be done by the bhikkhunis 
alone, and this situation is preserved in the earlier oral texts of the bhikkhu- 
nis themselves. The later texts compiled by the bhikkhus require that the 
bhikkhus play a part in the ordination. 

The usage for pavattini and upajjha in the Bhikkhunikkhandhaka, then, 
follows the pattern we have seen in the Suttavibhanga. In the oral parts of 
the text, those used regularly by the bhikkhunis in their internal proce- 
dures, pavattini occurs, while in those sections that are not part of the reg- 
ular recitation, and which appear to have been influenced by the bhikkhus, 
we find upajjhd. In each case, it is clearly the bhikkhunis’ own oral text 
that has the claim to historical priority. 

But the situation with vutthapana and upasampada is different. The 
Bhikkhunikkhandhaka has entirely abandoned vutthdpana, and only uses 
upasampada. Why is this so? It seems to me that we should look to the 
overriding agenda of the Bhikkhunikkhandhaka, which begins with the 
story of Mahapajapati’s ordination. That story, and the eight garudhammas 
that were the legal issue of the event, are clearly intended to subsume 
the bhikkhunis within the legal structure of the bhikkhus’ Vinaya. I have 
argued earlier that this agenda has been overstated in most modern stud- 
ies, and falls far short of a charter for dominance and control of nuns by 
monks.°? Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the pattern of the garudham- 
mas sets the bhikkhunis, in their relation to Vinaya, at an inferior level to 
the monks, and in some cases subject to their decisions. Nowhere is this 
more potent than the dual ordination. While the bhikkhus may ordain 
among themselves, and the bhikkhunis need not be involved at all, the 
bhikkhunis can only complete an ordination with the goodwill and assis- 
tance of the bhikkhus. The institution of the dual ordination constitutes a 
major point of control by the bhikkhus over the bhikkhunis.*° Perhaps the 
Mahaviharavasin Vinaya preserves, in its intriguingly precise pattern of 





* Chapter 2.114-122. 

“° A similar strategy is used in Thailand, where the legally constituted Sangha Act central- 
izes ordination under Bangkok control, so that no monk may act as an upajjhaya without 
permission of the central authorities. This centralizing movement caused considerable 
controversy and rebellion when it was first introduced, but by now is considered normal, 
although it has no precedent in Vinaya. 
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distinct ordination vocabularies for bhikkhus and bhikkhunis, a trace of a 
time when the bhikkhunis performed ordination by themselves, without 
the involvement of the bhikkhus. 

This thesis should be tested against the other bhikkhuni Vinaya that 
we have in complete Indic form, the Lokuttaravada. In the Lokuttaravada 
sanghdadisesa 7, parallel to Mahaviharavasin sanghddisesa 2, where the Pali 
uses vutthapana the Lokuttaravada uses its Hybrid Sanskrit form upastha- 
pana. As the Pali vibhanga says that ‘vutthdpana means upasampada’, the 
Lokuttaravada says that ‘upasthapana means upasampada’.*! Andas the Pali 
background story uses the better known terms pabbajja and upasampada in 
the background stories, except in phrases that are directly derived from 
the rule, so too the Lokuttaravada background story uses pravrajita and up- 
asampadita except where it directly derives from the rule, when it reverts 
to upasthapana.’? 

Similarly in pdcittiyas 92,*° 93,44 and 94*° the text uses upasthdpana in 
both rules and background stories derived from the rule. In pdacittiya 95, 
the background story is developed independently, and where the phrasing 
does not mirror the rule, ordination is pravrajita and upasampadita, whereas 
when the phrasing copies from the rule, upasthdpana returns.”° Pacittiya 
96 departs from this pattern a little, as the first line of the background 
story, which is similar to the phrasing of the rule, uses upasampada, and 
later when it recurs upasthdpana is used.*’ The standard pattern returns 
in pacittiya 97,*° 98,” and 99.°° 

The only substantive difference as compared with the Pali is that vuttha- 
pana does appear in the text where the ordination procedure is given in 
full. This is comparable to the Bhikkhunikkhandhaka of the Pali; but in the 





“' Upasthapayed iti upasampdadayet. This is stock, and occurs at Lokuttaravada sarighddisesa 7 
(ROTH p. 137 § 159); pacittiya 94 (ROTH p. 26 § 208), pacittiya 96 (ROTH p. 239 § 210), etc. 

“ ROTH pp. 135-6 § 158. 

“? ROTH pp. 232-3 § 206. 

“* ROTH pp. 234-5 § 207. 

“° ROTH pp. 235-6 § 94. 

“° ROTH p. 237 § 209. 

“7 ROTH p. 238 § 210. 

“8 ROTH pp. 240-2 § 211. 

“° ROTH pp. 242-3 § 212. 

°° ROTH pp. 243-4 § 213. 
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Lokuttaravada it is given at the start of the Bhikkhuni Vinaya, as part of 
the explanation of garudhamma 2. This text, like the Pali, does indeed use 
upasampada mostly during this section. However there is a preliminary 
passage where the ‘agreement to ordain’ (vutthapana-sammuti) is asked 
from the Sangha. This precedes the upasampada. The key to distinguishing 
this extra ‘motion & three announcements’ from the ordination as such is 
that it occurs before the preceptor is appointed and the candidate is taken 
outside the Sangha for the instruction in private. 

The same procedure occurs in the very closely related Mahasanghika 
Vinaya. There, after completion of the sikkhamdana training, the preceptor 
requests the ‘karma of taking on a disciple’.°! Here the term for ‘disciple’ 
(# ) appears to stand for upasthapita. However, there is nothing in the 
Chinese word itself that would allow us to make this connection, since 
# F is neither phonetically nor etymologically linked with vutthapana; 
only the context permits the connection. 

I have attempted to discern whether the patterns of usage evident in 
the Indic texts are evident in the Chinese Vinayas. However, the variability 
and vagueness of translation do not permit a clear picture. Several terms 
are used for ordination, and it is difficult if not impossible to tell which 
Indic terms are being represented. 


6.2 Basic Dharma Bhikkhuni 


The term 4 %& (basic dharma) is sometimes used to describe a bhikkhuni 
who has received the ordination from the bhikkhunis before she receives it 
from the bhikkhus. This term is best known in the context of the procedure 
of ‘establishing the holy life’ (brahmacaryopasthana; in Chinese #647 AK 
or 1#4T Ai), This term is found only in the Milasarvastivada Vinaya, 
not in any other Chinese Vinaya. Here 7#4T or #64T render brahmacarya, 
while #7, ‘root dhamma’, renders upasthana. The reason for this choice 
of rendering is a little obscure, but Vstha, among its dozens of other mean- 
ings, can imply ‘basis, foundation’, so it was probably interpreted here 
as being a foundational or preliminary procedure, and is clearly related 





51 722, N° 1428, p. 756, C28-29: HF sh ri IE, o 12 A AEE RE EE RR AE ha 
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to the ordination term vutthdpana/upasthapana. It is not clear why the 
Mulasarvastivada prefaces the term with brahmacarya. 

The usage of the term in the Milasarvastivada Vinaya is as follows. 

The ordination procedure in the Milasarvastivada Vinaya differs from 
that in all other Vinayas. After training in 6 dhammas and 6 anudhammas 
for 2 years, she should request the upasampada, find robes and bowl, and 
get a preceptor. Having gathered the minimum of 12 bhikkhunis, they 
should all agree to give the brahmacaryopasthana.*’ This is the procedure 
that is equivalent to the vutthapana-sammuti as told in full in the Lokuttara- 
vada/Mahasanghika, although here it is just mentioned in passing. When 
all these things are complete, she should be taken for the instruction in 
private,°? following which the teacher returns to the midst of the Sangha 
and calls the candidate in.** She then returns to the Sangha, pays respects, 
and requests to be given the brahmacaryopasthana (1#4T #7&).>> In the 
sanghakamma, she asks to be given the upasampada. But then she specifi- 
cally requests that the bhikkhuni Sangha give her the brahmacaryopasthana. 
This usage is maintained consistently: the ordination in front of bhikkhu- 
nis alone is called brahmacaryopasthana, and is not the upasampada.°° Follow- 
ing this is the repeat of the questioning regarding the obstructions, then 
the bhikkhuni Sangha gives the brahmacaryopasthana by motion & single 
announcement (fiattidutiyakamma). Then she is led to the place where the 
bhikkhus are (% $3 A238 47 bhikkhumandala). (At this stage the candidate 
is referred to as ‘ordinand’,”’ not ‘basic dharma bhikkhuni’.) Here she asks 
for upasampada from the dual Sangha.°® Then she is questioned in the dual 
Sangha. Finally there is the motion and three announcements,” during 
which it is said: ‘The bhikkhuni Sangha has already given the brahmacary- 





°° T24, N° 1453, p. 461, a21-22: HB HEATH R KE 

°° T24, N° 1453, p. 461, c3-p. 462, a7. 

* 724, N° 1453, p. 462, a17-22. 

°° T24, N° 1453, p. 462, a22-23. 

°° Eg, 24, Ne 1453, p. 462, b27-28: 38 $9 E48 fhe Cs EP SAT AIK 

7 724, N2 1453, p. 462, c3: SkL it Bl 

°° 724, N° 1453, p. 462, c10-11: HA— 3B 49 te 42 4K 2 EA]. Compare previous parallel at T24, 
NE 1453, p. 462, 227-28: HAM § JEG Ht RPT AK, 

°° T24, N° 1453, p. 462, c20-p. 463, a5. 
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opasthana’,” and at the end of which it is said that ‘the dual Sangha has 
now given upasampada.*! 

Brahmacaryopasthana appears to be used only once elsewhere (unless a 
different rendering is used that escapes my searching). This is in a different 
part of the Vinaya, the Khuddhakavatthu, and a different rendering is 
used (#5 4T AK). Here it is allowed to give ordination by messenger. First 
she takes brahmacaryopasthana,” then ‘when that upasthana is done’® she 
should quickly take upasampada, which must be given by the dual Sangha. 

Upasthana, without brahmacarya, as the ‘basic dhamma’ is mentioned in 
just one other place in the Milasarvastivada Vinaya, a summary verse. 
Throughout the bhikkhuni patimokkha, ordination is referred to as ‘pabbajja, 
upasampada’,®°° with no mention of brahmacaryopasthana. 

The brahmacaryopasthana is not the same as an upasampada, although 
it follows a similar procedure, except for using the briefer motion & sin- 
gle announcement. This is confirmed throughout the Milasarvastivada 
Vinaya. A bhikkhuni is defined as upasampannda, and upasampanna is de- 
fined as having received ordination by motion & three announcements; 
therefore brahmacaryopasthana is not upasampada.*’ Again, it is said that 
anupasampanna means one not ordained by bhikkhus and bhikkhunis.® 

This usage of brahmacaryopasthana is unique to the Milasarvastivada. 
However, the Mahigasaka Vinaya uses the term upasthana (47%), without 
brahmacarya, once in the same sense. 

The related phrase ‘basic dharma bhikkhuni’ (4 7/2) is found in several 
later texts, including Dharmaguptaka kammavacas, of which T Ne 1804 and 
T Ne 1808 were by Dao Xuan, who lived between 596-667, and T N2 1809 
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and T N° 1810 were by Huai Su, 624-697.”° Here it is used to signify the 
bhikkhuni who has received the first half of the upasampada, in front of 
the bhikkhunis. But when describing the ‘one who has been ordained’ and 
is taken over to the bhikkhus for the second half of the upasampada, the 
actual Dharmaguptaka Vinaya itself uses the phrase ‘ordinand’ (& *&#), 
both in the Suttavibhanga’* and the Bhikkhunikkhandhaka.” This agrees 
with the Mahasanghika,’? Lokuttaravada,”* and Pali’® traditions. 

Thus it seems that the term ‘basic dharma bhikkhuni’ was unknown 
to the original Dharmaguptaka Vinaya as translated in Chinese, and was 
adopted as a later usage, perhaps influenced by the Mahisasaka, or perhaps 
all these were influenced by the oral developments in Vinaya terminology 
among the Chinese Sangha. It may be significant that the Mahisasaka 
Vinaya was brought from Sri Lanka, around the same time as the Sri 
Lankan bhikkhunis came to perform the upasampadd. The Milasarvas- 
tivada Vinaya was not translated until 710, by which time the term was 
already current. 


6.3 Conclusion 


The texts speak of bhikkhuni ordination as vutthapana, and there is no 
suggestion that the bhikkhus were involved.’° This is represented by the 
bhikkhuni patimokkha and the Therigatha. If this textual strata represents a 
genuine historical stage, then I conclude that the bhikkhus did not, during 
the Buddha’s lifetime, take part in the bhikkhuni ordination. Later the 
bhikkhus introduced the dual ordination. This found its textual form in the 
narrative of Mahapajapati as the founder of the bhikkhuni order, and the 
subsequent developments in the Bhikkhuni Khandhaka and the vibhanga to 





7 T40, N2 1804, p. 152, b1: AiK JE; T40, Ne 1808, p. 500, a29: AIK Je; T40, Ne 1809, p. 515, 
C28: AIK, AEE; T40, Ne 1810, p. 543, a8: RK 
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792, N° 1428, p. 925, a26. 
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ROTH p. 44858. 

” Pali Vinaya 2.273-274. 

”° Here I omit consideration of whether, prior to such formal procedures, there were earlier 
generations of bhikkhunis who were ordained by the ‘Come, bhikkhuni’ formula spoken 
by the Buddha, or by the three refuges. 
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the bhikkhuni patimokkha. The dual ordination was introduced before the 
first schism, probably as part of the general reforms and Vinaya tightening 
that followed the Second Council. 

This evolution of the forms of the ordination procedure is mainly in- 
ferred from the pattern of distribution of the special terminology for 
bhikkhunis in the Mahaviharavasin and Lokuttaravada Vinayas. In addi- 
tion, it explains the unique nature of the Milasarvastivada bhikkhuni 
ordination procedure, where the brahmacaryopasthana ordination in front 
of bhikkhunis alone is by motion and two announcements, and is not re- 
garded as upasampada; the upasampada is accomplished in front of both 
Sanghas simultaneously. The Milasarvastivada brahmacaryopasthana ap- 
pears to be a relic of the vutthdpana ordination procedure, carried out by 
the bhikkhunis alone, without involvement of the bhikkhus. 

The dual ordination is mandated in all existing Vinayas, so it would be 
controversial to suggest that single ordination be applied in practice. My 
feeling is that it is nice for the bhikkhunis to take ordination from both 
Sanghas, and to experience a genuine acceptance from both the male and 
female communities. In fact, I would like to look at ways of mirroring the 
procedure, so that bhikkhus also went before the bhikkhuni Sangha to 
have their ordination acknowledged. 

Nevertheless, it remains the case that the dual ordination is potentially 
a powerful instrument of control by the bhikkhus. It seems undeniable that 
this was one of the purposes for introducing it in the first place. By having 
a power of veto over which women can receive ordination, the bhikkhu 
Sangha can in theory throttle any chance for the bhikkhuni Sangha to 
grow and thrive. In recent years in Korea one arm of the bhikkhuni Sangha, 
being disillusioned with their experience with the bhikkhu Sangha, has 
taken matters into their own hands and performs ordinations themselves. 
My research indicates that in doing so they are not making a radical new 
departure, but may be simply following the practice of the earliest bhikkhu- 
nis. Whether this is a wise move I cannot say; the mere contemplation of 
such an act is a sign that there are serious problems. In a situation where 
the bhikkhus were using their veto power in an unprincipled manner, 
the option of performing ordination by themselves remains one that the 
bhikkhunis can consider. 


Chapter 7 


WHO TRAINS FOR TWO 
YEARS? 


A DIstTINcTIVE ORDINATION PLATFORM FOR WOMEN, called the sikkha- 
mand (trainee), is found in all the Vinayas. The sikkhamand training is 
described in the pdcittiyas (and sometimes in the garudhammas and ordina- 
tion procedure), where it is typically stated that a sikkhamdana must train 
for two years in the ‘six rules’ before taking higher ordination. There is no 
corresponding ordination platform for the bhikkhus.’ 

The sikkhamana platform raises a whole host of difficulties that must be 
addressed if we are to further our understanding of women’s ordination. 
A series of academic articles have addressed the issue, but one of the latest, 
by the philologist Oskar von Hintiber, ended with the dismal assessment: 
non liquet—it is not clear. In the present essay I wish to explain exactly 
why the situation is so unclear, and to raise a number of unresolved, and 
in some cases probably unresolvable, problems with the idea and practice 
of sikkhamana training. 

Underlying this entire issue is the question: why is there a special train- 
ing for the women, extra to that of the men? It is often said that the purpose 





' The term sikkhamana is used once in the patimokkha (pacittiya 71) to describe a bhikkhu 
who is still ‘in training’. This non-technical usage, however, does not correspond to any 
formal ordination platform. This is a typical case where a non-technical term is found 
in the earlier text (the bhikkhu patimokkha) and in the later text (bhikkhuni patimokkha) 
it comes to have a defined technical sense. 
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was to prevent pregnant women from ordaining.? However, this reason is 
only found in a background story for one rule in the Sarvastivada Vinaya,* 
and the issue of pregnant nuns is dealt with elsewhere in the Vinayas by 
other means. The reason given in most of the background stories for insti- 
tuting the sikkhamand is that the bhikkhunis were uneducated and needed 
training. This is a sensible explanation, but it is far from certain. The origin 
stories for the sikkhamand have, in all likelihood, been formed much later, 
and simply inferred back from the rule itself. Thus they provide little in 
the way of independent evidence for the original purpose of the rule. The 
real clue is simply the word sikkhamana, which means ‘trainee’. 

It is tempting to infer that the sikkhamana training was introduced for 
the women because of the inferior standards of education for women 
in ancient India. This would parallel the institution of the fortnightly 
exhortation, which we also interpreted as an educational requirement. 
While this explanation is plausible, we should be wary of accepting it as 
the final word on the matter, for it rests on slim evidence. 

Von Hintiber has suggested an alternative, or perhaps complementary, 
explanation: the sikkhamand period was adopted from the Jain Vinaya.* 
This must remain speculative, especially since the evidence he presents 
for the training period in Jainism is slim, and it is not at all clear how much 
it actually has in common with the Buddhist sikkhamand. However, in the 
light of the other similarities between the Jain and bhikkhuni Vinaya, it is 
plausible. And it explains, with a single conservative thesis, just why the 
sikkhamana period appears to be so variously understood or misunderstood 
in the Buddhist tradition, and why it seems so poorly integrated with the 
rest of the Vinaya. 

If the sikkhamand period was really adopted from the Jain Vinaya, along 
with a series of other influences, then there is no need to assume it had 





* E.g. VAJIRANANAVARORASA V° 3, p. 254. A false objection to this idea is sometimes 
raised: why, if the object was to prevent pregnant women from ordaining, is it necessary 
to wait for ‘two years’? But the Indic word for ‘year’ is vassa (‘rainy season’), so that 
‘two years’ might be as little as the period encompassing two vassas, that is, a little over 
one year. And one vassa might be as little as three or four months. So if the rule merely 
required one vassa training, this would not be enough to be sure the candidate was not 
pregnant. 

Sarvastivada pacittiya 111 at T23, n. 1435, p. 326, b5-b15. 

VON HINUBER, p. 20. Also discussed above chapter 6.7-8. 
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anything to do with differences in educational levels at the time of the Bud- 
dha, for the Jains use it for both their male and female Sanghas. It becomes 
merely an evolutionary artifact, evidence of the sometimes arbitrary and 
random course that Buddhism has charted over the millennia. Biologists 
are familiar with the fact that organisms inherit many useless or dysfunc- 
tional aspects which are mere remnants of their evolutionary heritage, and 
cannot be explained as functional in the present context. This is one of the 
most cogent arguments against Creationism in its various forms: design 
is frequently unintelligent. Nevertheless, organisms will frequently make 
innovate use of apparently superfluous items, turning a useless leftover 
into a beneficial new structure. Similarly, as Buddhists we inherit much 
that has outgrown its original context, and which would never have been 
instituted in the current context by an Intelligent Designer, who created 
the entire Vinaya from his Omniscient Knowledge. 

It is normally assumed that all women must spend two years training as 
a sikkhamana before ordaining as a bhikkhuni. However, the main canoni- 
cal passages regularly apply the sikkhamand training in the case of teenage 
girls, and there is scarce canonical support in the Pali texts for the univer- 
sal application of sikkhamanda training. Ann Heirmann has already proposed 
that the sikkhamdana period may not have been required for all women at 
the earliest stage, but, she says, it soon became a universal requirement.° 
I would agree with this assessment, but would want to qualify Heirmann’s 
vague ‘soon’. The Vinayas as we have them were compiled over hundreds 
of years. I hope to show that evidence of a period where sikkhamana was 
intended only for teenage girls are still prominent in the existing Vinayas, 
and hence that there is no evidence that the sikkhamana training was con- 
sidered mandatory before the ASokan period. 

One thing should be clarified from the start: omission of the sikkhamana 
period does not in any way invalidate the ordination. It is at most a proce- 
dural flaw that results in a pacittiya offense for the ordaining bhikkhuni. 
Hence many candidates for bhikkhuni ordination in the present—and, it 
seems, the past as well—do not see this training as essential. Nevertheless, 
this attitude is sometimes regarded as a failure to live up to the highest 
standards of the Vinaya. I would suggest that this is an area where the 





° HEIRMANN, Rules for Nuns, V° 1, pp. 9-5. 
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application of legal principles beyond their legitimate scope should not 
be mistaken for scrupulousness. In fact, the Buddha said that we should 
neither add to nor take away from the rules. Overinterpretation of rules is 
just as harmful as laxity, for it obscures the original purpose, and diverts 
attention from those aspects of monastic life that are of genuine spiritual 
relevance. 


7.1. The ‘Six Rules’ 


The general idea of the sikkhamand is more or less consistently presented 
in the different Vinayas. A sikkhamanda should train for two years in six 
rules before taking full ordination. However, when we look more closely, 
the different Vinayas reveal tremendous variations. 

Even the number of rules is not consistent, with the Milasarvastivada 
acknowledging twelve rules, and the Mahasanghika group having eigh- 
teen. The fact that both of these are multiples of six suggests that the 
shorter list was the earlier one, expanded by the schools in accordance 
with their needs of the time. Indeed, the Milasarvastivada rules (but not 
the Mahasanghika) are divided into six major and six minor, maintaining 
the pattern of six. So we are on fairly safe ground in assuming that the ‘six 
rules’ was the original number. 

But in the realm of content, we have no such assurance of being able to 
trace an original at all. The Mahaviharavasin and Mahisasaka say the six 
rules are the five basic precepts, with the third strengthened to include 
chastity rather than simply not committing sexual misconduct, and the 
addition of the sixth of the eight or ten precepts, forbidding taking food 
at the wrong time (after noon). 

The Dharmaguptaka has instead the four pardjika offenses for bhikkhus, 
as well as not drinking alcohol and not eating after noon. These are, how- 
ever, not too dissimilar to the previous rules, for the four parajikas are 
merely serious instances of breaking the first four precepts. For exam- 
ple, the first precept concerns killing any living being, while the third 
pardjika concerns killing a human being. As well as being strengthened, 
the parajikas are distinguished from the five precepts due to their distinc- 
tive sequence. 
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The first four of the ‘six rules’ in the Sarvastivada are also equivalent 
to the four bhikkhu parajikas, but the final two of the Sarvastivada rules 
are two of the bhikkhuni pardjikas: having lustful contact with a man, and 
doing the ‘eight things’ (kinds of sexual conduct short of intercourse). 

The Milasarvastivada has a list of six main rules and six minor rules, 
which are almost completely different from the other versions. The Maha- 
sanghika/Lokuttaravada tradition increases these to eighteen, with again 
no important commonalities. In both of these cases, the lists of rules 
draws upon various precepts and practices, such as the pardjikas, sanghdadis- 
esas, pacittiyas, and various minor rules. 

It is true that these lists contain important areas of overlap, and this 
might be seen as a sign that they harked from an early pre-sectarian source. 
Here, however, the nature of the commonalities weighs against such a 
conclusion, for the rules overlap precisely where they are identical with 
other lists. We know that the five and eight precepts and the four parajikas 
are held in common from an early time by all the schools. It is entirely 
plausible that, in formulating the list of ‘six rules’, the schools indepen- 
dently drew upon such widely known and accepted lists. So the fact that 
the lists of ‘six rules’ share features in common may just as well, or bet- 
ter, be explained by the schools independently drawing on their common 
sources, rather than because they possessed an accepted ancient list of 
‘six rules’. The Mahaviharavasin and Mahisasaka drew on the eight pre- 
cepts, the Dharmaguptaka and Sarvastivada drew on the pardajikas, and 
the Milasarvastivada and Mahasanghika developed entirely independent 
schemes for training by drawing freely on various Vinaya sources. 

It is particularly important to note that the Sthavira group of schools 
differs entirely from the Mahasanghika group in both content and number 
of rules. Since these groups parted ways at the ‘first schism’, agreement 
between these schools is usually taken as evidence of a pre-sectarian her- 
itage. The complete disagreement means we have no objective criteria 
for positing the content of the ‘six rules’ in the pre-sectarian period. The 
disparity in the lists of ‘six rules’ is most naturally explained by the thesis 
that the schools inherited from the pre-sectarian period some patimokkha 





° See ‘Six Precepts’ for full lists and references. 
https://sites.google.com/site/sikkhamana/6rules 
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rules that referred to the sikkhamana and her ‘six rules’, but the tradition 
of what those six rules were became lost by the time the canonical Vinayas 
were redacted. 

How could this happen? We know that bhikkhunis existed and played 
prominent roles in the Asokan period, for they are referred to in the edicts. 
The bhikkhunis, together with the bhikkhus, are warned against caus- 
ing schism in the Sangha—which means they must have had political 
power—and they are encouraged to study the Buddhist suttas—which 
means they must have been educated. So if they were prominent in the 
time of Asoka, how could the knowledge of the sikkhamana period disap- 
pear so quickly in the post-ASokan era when the Vinayas were finalized? 
Again, we can only speculate, but I would point to three factors. One is 
the generally poor state of the bhikkhuni Vinaya, resulting from their 
marginalization in the process of unifying the textual redaction through 
the Councils. The second is the idea that the sikkhamand training may have 
been adopted from the Jains, and was hence never well understood or 
adapted within the Buddhist framework. Finally, there is our suggestion 
that the sikkhamana training was originally intended for young girls. Since 
not all women went through the process, the details became forgotten in 
various communities. 

There is one further problem with the ‘six rules’. Normally in Buddhism, 
a higher status is conferred through the undertaking of a higher number of 
precepts. Thus the ordinary lay follower is expected to keep five precepts; a 
lay follower in periods of special devotion should keep eight; the samaneras 
and samaneris should keep ten; and the bhikkhus and bhikkhunis have their 
long lists of hundreds of patimokkha rules. But the sikkhamand interrupts 
this neat picture. She has only six precepts, yet is said to be at a higher 
status than the sdmaneras and samaneris. 

For this reason, in modern Sri Lankan practice, the sikkhamand period is 
usually omitted, and candidates are expected instead to take samaneri or- 
dination for two years, following the reasoning that the samaneri outranks 
the sikkhamana anyway. This interpretation, however, flies in the face of 
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the status of the sikkhamand as depicted in the canons, where she always 
occupies a higher rank than the samaneri.’ 

The higher status is signified by the fact that the sikkhamand is ordained 
through a sanghakamma procedure that is more formal and developed than 
the corresponding novice (samanera/samaneri) ordination. And while the 
samaneri ordination is available for young girls,® sikkhamand ordination is 
meant for eighteen year old girls.’ 

Thus modern Sri Lankan practice in this regard does not enjoy the sup- 
port of the canonical Vinayas. Nor can it claim authority from the Mahavi- 
haravasin tradition, for Buddhaghosa states that even a woman who has 
gone forth (as a samaneri) for 60 years must still undergo the two years’ 
training in the six rules. Nevertheless, this modern innovation is under- 
standable, for there is a genuine problem with the relation between the 
sikkhamanda and the samaneri. 

Another possible explanation for the relation between these two plat- 
forms is that the sikkhamand training is higher, not because of the number 
of precepts, but because of the strictness which which she holds them: 
while a samaneri might be forgiven certain laxities in some of the rules, a 
sikkhamand must keep her precepts unbroken, or else she must start her 
training again.'© 





7 Some examples in the Pali: pacittiya 59 (Pali Vinaya 4.121): ‘Yo pana bhikkhu bhikkhussa 
va bhikkhuniya va sikkhamanaya va samanerassa va samaneriya va sdmam civararn 
vikappetva appaccuddharanam paribhufijeyya, pdacittiyan’ti. Vasstpanayikakkhandhaka 
(Pali Vinaya 1.139 & passim): Anujanami, bhikkhave, sattannarh sattahakaraniyena pahite 
gantum, na tveva appahite. Bhikkhussa, bhikkhuniya, sikkhamanaya, samanerassa, sa- 
maneriy4, upasakassa, upasikaya; parajika 1 (Pali Vinaya 3.40): Tena kho pana samayena 
vesaliyar licchavikumaraka bhikkhurn gahetva bhikkhuniya vippatipddesum... sikkhamanaya 
vippatipadesum... samaneriya vippatipadesum...; Pardjika 4 (Pali Vinaya 3.107): Idhaham, 
avuso, gijjhakiita pabbata orohanto addasam bhikkhunim... addasam sikkhamanam... addasarh 
samaneram... addasarh samanerim vehdsarh gacchantirn. In the Mahasanghika/Lokuttar- 
avada, the first of the 18 sikkhamana rules states she sits below the bhikkhunis but above 
the samaneris (T22, N° 1425, p. 535, a17; ROTH p. 26). In the Dharmaguptaka (as in the 
Pali) the relevant non-offence clauses always list the sikkhamand before the samaneri. 
while the age for samaneris is not mentioned in the Pali, presumably it would be the 
same as for the samaneras, which is either fifteen, or big enough to scare a crow (Pali 
Vinaya 1.78). 
° Leaving aside the problematic case of the gihigata, discussed below. 
’° The concept of having to go back to the beginning of one’s training is reminiscent of 
the procedure of ‘sending back to the beginning’ (mildyapatikassana, Pali Vinaya 2.43) a 
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This interpretation might claim some support from the passage in the 
Mahaviharavasin ordination procedure where the sikkhamana candidate 
declares her intention to keep the six rules for two years ‘without trans- 
gression’.! The exact term for ‘without transgression’ (avitikkamma) is not 
found in similar rule formulations for the samanera, or indeed anywhere 
in the Pali Vinaya. Nevertheless, the text does not state what the conse- 
quences are if she does in fact transgress one of the rules. A survey of the 
Pali commentarial literature also turns up nothing on this point. However, 
an almost identical term is found in the formula for each of the eight garu- 
dhammas: they are said to be taken up and ‘not to be transgressed for one’s 
whole life’.!” In this case, we know that transgression of a garudhamma did 
not result in expulsion or having to restart one’s training. 

It would, therefore, be overinterpreting the Pali text to insist that it 
states that she must start again with her training, no matter how minor 
an infringement occurs. And we should be clear about this: it is perfectly 
possible to break some of the ‘six rules’ of the Pali tradition without doing 
anything unethical. One might, for example, eat something in the after- 
noon that was reckoned as ‘food’. While tucking into an evening sandwich 
would be clearly against the Vinaya, the exact boundary between what 
constitutes ‘food’ and what is allowable ‘medicines’ is extremely hard to 
draw, and in practice almost every community decides this point in slightly 
different ways. It is hard to believe that a sikkhamand would have to start 
her training again for such a trifle. 

The Dharmaguptaka says that major transgressions (normally equiva- 
lent to a parajika—but note that this also includes any transgression of 
the rules against eating after noon and taking alcohol, which are mere 
pacittiyas for bhikkhunis) result in expulsion, and presumably she may not 
be ordained at all. Minor transgressions result in her taking the precepts 
again, which Heirmann interprets to mean that her sikkhamana period 
would be extended; she does not say if that means literally starting over.”° 
In any case, the text does not explicitly state that she would have to start 





bhikkhu who trangresses again while undergoing penance for sanighddisesa. But there is 
no discussion of such a procedure in the context of the sikkhamana. 
" Pali Vinaya 4.319: Panatipata veramanim dve vassani avitikkamma samadanam samadiyami... 
” Pali Vinaya 2.255: Yavajjivarh anatikkamaniyo. 
3 HEIRMANN, Rules for Nuns, p. 801, note 182. 
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her two years again. The Mahasanghika Vinaya sikkhamana rule 12 states 
that if she breaks one of the last four of the eight parajikas, she must start 
her two years’ training over again; but the Lokuttaravada, extraordinarily, 
differs completely from the Mahasanghika in this and following rules. I can- 
not find statements elsewhere that show that a sikkhamana must definitely 
start her precepts again if she breaks one of them. 

There is, therefore, no consensus in the traditions that a violation of 
any rule by the sikkhamanda would necessarily result in her having to start 
her two years over. In certain cases, usually those corresponding to the 
pardjika offenses, she is expelled or has to restart. But this is similar for 
the samaneras/samaneris, who may also be expelled for breaking parajika 
or even lesser offenses.” In fact, the Pali text clearly allows expulsion of 
samaneras/samaneris who break serious precepts, while this is not made 
explicit in the case of sikkhamanas. There seems no reason, then, to accept a 
difference in the strictness of keeping precepts as marking a clear upgrade 
from the samaneri to the sikkhamana.* 

Even if the foregoing reasoning is not acceptable, and one continues 
to think that the difference in strictness marked the difference between 
the two platforms, this would not eliminate the problem, but merely shift 
the ground. It remains the case that nowhere is the difference between 
two ordination platforms marked by a decrease in number of precepts 
and an increase in strictness. However we try to explain it, the sikkhamand 
is simply an oddity, who does not fit easily within the normal pattern of 
Buddhist ordination. 


7.2 The Sikkhamana Training Framework 


In general, the process of sikkhamana training is this. The applicant 
requests sikkhamana training from the Sangha. She is either a maiden of 
eighteen or a gihigatd of ten. This is the basic age requirement. If the Sangha 





™ E.g. Pali Vinaya 1.84: Anujanami, bhikkhave, dasahangehi samanndagatarh samanerarh nase- 
tur. Panatipati hoti, adinnddayi hoti, abrahmacari hoti, musavadi hoti, majjapayi hoti, bud- 
dhassa avannar bhasati, dhammassa avannam bhasati, sarnghassa avannam bhdsati, mic- 
chaditthiko hoti, bhikkhunidisako hoti; for the Dhnarmaguptaka, see HEIRMANN, Discipline, 
p. 102, note 54. 

' See SHIH, chapter 6.3. 
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agrees, the applicant is given the sikkhamand ordination.’® She must be 
taught the training requirements, especially the ‘six rules’ (desitasiksam).'” 
Then she must train in those rules for two years. When she has completed 
the training she requests the Sangha to give the vutthdpana."* If the Sangha 
agrees a skilled bhikkhuni of minimum twelve years standing is appointed 
as the mentor, and she makes the formal motion to the Sangha, which 
consents in silence.'? 

To understand the sikkhamand better, we will start with Pali pdcittiya 63, 
which provides the overall framework for sikkhamand training.”° The rule 
itself reads as follows: 


If any bhikkhuni should ordain (vutthdpana) a sikkhamanda who has 
not trained for two years in the six rules, there is an offense entailing 
expiation.2+ 


Pacittiya 63 does not tell us who must undergo sikkhamana training, but 
rather that whoever has undertaken the sikkhamana ordination should 
fulfill the required precepts for the required period of time before taking 
higher ordination. The rule is specifically concerned with the prerequisites 
for conferring higher ordination on someone who has undertaken the 





1° Pali pacittiya 63. 

” ROTH, p. 242§ 211. 

8 Mahaviharavasin (4.321): Aharh ayye itthannamd itthannamaya ayydya dve vassani 
chasu dhammesu sikkhitasikkha sikkhamana sangharn vutthanasammutim yacamiti... Duti- 
yampi... Tatiyampi.., Lokuttaravada (ROTH p. 29§ 29): Vandami arya-sarngharh aharh it- 
thannama astadasa-varsa kumaribhtita dve varsani desita-siksa pariptri-siksa. Sa aharn 
samgham upasthapandsammutim yacami. Sadhu me arya samgho upasthdpana-sarnmutim 
detu. Dvitiyampi... Trtiyampi... 

* In the Pali (4.321) this is a motion and single announcement, while in the Lokuttaravada 
(ROTH p. 29§ 29) it is a motion and three announcements. This is a sign of greater devel- 
opment in the Lokuttaravada text. It is also more developed in that the initial request 
by the candidate who has completed the training is preceded by an announcement by a 
bhikkhuni to the Sangha that the candidate will ask for the agreement to ordain (ROTH 
p. 28 § 28). This rule and explanation is also found in the Lokuttaravada, but they have 
taken the next step of copying the extra procedure into the full ordination text. 

* Pacittiya 64 is marginal for our study, for it merely requires that the bhikkhuni who gives 
the sikkhamana ordination be formally agreed upon by the Sangha. A similar stipulation 
is made in pacittiyas 67 and 73 and their parallels. 

*1 Pali Vinaya 4.319: Ya pana bhikkhuni dve vassani chasu dhammesu asikkhitasikkharh sikkhama- 
nam vutthdpeyya pacittiyan’ti. 
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sikkhamana training, not with the ordination of women in general. Hence 
the focus of the rule is on maintaining the integrity of sikkhamana training. 
This rule is paralleled in garudhamma 6: 


A sikkhamanda who has trained for two years in six rules should seek 
full ordination (upasampada) from the dual Sangha...” 


Here too the rule stipulates that one who is a sikkhamanda should have 
fulfilled the training in six rules for two years before taking higher ordina- 
tion, but does not say that all bhikkhuni candidates need to do sikkhamana 
training. 

Notice the important difference between these two rules. Pacittiya 63 
refers to ordination with the term vutthapana, while garudhamma 6 speaks 
of ‘upasampada in the dual Sangha’. In chapter 6.12-30 we discussed the 
significance of this: vutthapana is the earlier term, found only within the 
bhikkhuni patimokkha, and evidently deriving from an ancient oral tradi- 
tion among the bhikkhunis. The dual-Sangha upasampada is evidence of 
the importing of bhikkhus’ Vinaya terminology into the bhikkhuni Vinaya. 
In chapter 6.53, I suggested that the introduction of the dual-Sangha up- 
asampada for bhikkhunis occurred in the wake of the Second Council. 

As far as the other Vinayas are concerned, Mahisasaka pdcittiya 113 is 
similar to the Pali, except that it simply says ‘two years’ training, omitting 
mention of the six rules.?? The background story and vibhanga for this rule 
are negligible. 

Sarvastivada pacittiya 111 refers to a ‘disciple’ (#1) rather than specifi- 
cally a sikkhamana. The background story is substantial, and concerns a 
woman who ordained when she was already pregnant. This situation is 
dealt with in other contexts in other Vinayas, and the Sarvastivada is 
unique in associating the sikkhamand period with pregnancy. The vibhanga 
for this rule includes the entire sikkhamana ordination procedure. 

Mulasarvastivada pdcittiya 119 (in Chinese; or 80 in Tibetan) similarly 
lacks specific mention of the sikkhamana, and prohibits giving ordination 
to a ‘woman’ who has not trained for two years in the six rules and six 





Dali Vinaya 2.255: Dve vassani chasu dhammesu sikkhitasikkhaya sikkhamanaya ubhato sanghe 
upasampada pariyesitabba... 
722, N° 1421, p. 92, a6-11. 
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lesser rules.”4 It has a brief, formulaic origin story and vibhanga. Notice 
that there is, as usual, no reason to think that the origin stories in any of 
these versions share any common heritage. 

In summary, then, the Mahaviharavasin and Mahisasaka traditions pro- 
hibit full ordination for a sikkhamanda who has not completed her full two 
years’ training. This wording implies nothing as to whether all women, in 
fact, must ordain as sikkhamand. The Vinayas of the Sarvastivada group, 
on the other hand, prohibit full ordination for any woman who has not com- 
pleted the two years’ training. The Dharmaguptaka and the Mahasanghika/ 
Lokuttaravada do not have a close parallel with this rule. 


7.3 Gihigata & Kumaribhata 


After pacittiya 63 has provided the framework for sikkhamdand training, 
the Pali text defines in two sets of parallel clauses (pdcittiyas 65-67, 71-73) 
who is eligible for ordination. These passages treat in parallel terms two 
categories of candidates who seek bhikkhuni ordination at a young age, 
the gihigata and the kumaribhata. 

Before discussing this rule in particular, we must acknowledge the diffi- 
culty with the term gihigata.”° There are three distinct and probably un- 
resolvable areas of controversy. First is the meaning of the word. Etymo- 
logically, it has two elements, gihi (‘layperson’) and gata (literally ‘gone’, 
but having a more abstract sense of ‘become’). It is interpreted in the tradi- 
tions as a ‘married woman’, an interpretation reinforced by the fact that 
gihigata appears in sets of rules parallel with kumaribhata, which, merci- 
fully enough, clearly means ‘maiden, girl’. However, as von Hintiber points 
out, ‘married’ is clearly too narrow a term, for there are many women who 
are neither married nor virgins. As well as the obvious case of women who 
have had sex before marriage, there are widows, divorcees, prostitutes, 
and so on. Both Pali” and Sanskrit?’ sources, according to von Hiniiber, 





24-723, N° 1443, p. 1007, b8-9: BALM HERO ALREAKRAMK T 0 KMRL 
A RB Re 

°> BHS (Lokuttaravada) grhicarita; Skt. (Milasarvastivada) grhosita. Von Hiniiber interprets 
these as corrupted forms created when the original Pali was no longer understood. 

°° Pali Vinaya 4.322: Gihigata nama purisantaragata vuccati. 

°7 ROTH p. 245 § 214: Grhicarita’ti vikopitabrahmacarya. 
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accordingly understand gihigata in this context to mean ‘non-virgin’, a 
sexually experienced woman. 

However, as von Hiniiber also points out, gihigata has a different mean- 
ing in the only early Pali passage where the word appears outside this 
context. This is in the narrative of the First Council, where Mahakassapa ar- 
gues that the ‘lesser and minor rules’ should not be rescinded because they 
are ‘current among the householders’.”® If this meaning were to be adopted, 
it would suggest that the original purpose of the rule was to ensure that 
the female candidate for ordination had good references and reputation 
among the layfolk. However, this interpretation does not explain why the 
rules for the gihigata should parallel those for the kumaribhuta. And there 
is no reason why gihigata should not have different meanings in different 
contexts, especially if it is a euphemistic idiom for sexual experience. We 
will, accordingly, assume that gihigatd probably means ‘non-virgin’ for the 
purpose of this essay. 

The second major point of uncertainty is simply the nature of marriage 
and sexual relations in ancient India, and how they are to be applied in 
our present day society. We know little about the marital relations in the 
time of the Buddha, as most of our ancient texts stem from communities 
of celibate ascetics. Much of our information on marriage stems from 
the much later Dharmagastras, which are not a reliable source for the 
Buddha’s period. How are we to compare the marital status of women 
in the Buddha’s day with unmarried women today? What about those 
in same-sex relationships? The topic is too complex to go into here, but 
suffice to say that any rule which is predicated upon specific cultural 
relations must be reinterpreted if it is to be applied to a different cultural 
context. 

The final problem is that the gihigata is said to be ‘ten years’ when under- 
taking the sikkhamdnd training, and ‘twelve years’ when she completes it.?? 





°8 Pali Vinaya 2.288: ‘Santamhakarh sikkhapadani gihigatani. Gihinopi jananti—“idam vo samand- 
nam sakyaputtiyanarn kappati, idarh vo na kappati’ti: ‘Our training rules are current among 
the householders. The householders know: “This is allowable for the Sakyan sons, this 
is not allowable for them.”’ This passage, incidentally, refutes the commonly accepted 
idea that Vinaya rules should not be taught to those who are not ordained. 

°° There are a couple of instances where the texts differ as to the age, but these are likely 
to be mere textual corruption. See discussion in ‘Evolution of Rules Concerning the 
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But it is uncertain whether this means she is ten/twelve years old,*° or 
ten/twelve years as a gihigata.*' The weight of the traditions, both canon- 
ical and commentarial, favors the former reading. Heirmann points out 
that in all the canonical contexts she has found, the texts either imply that 
she is 10/12 years old, or they are ambiguous. No canonical texts assume 
that she is 10/12 years married. In addition, the most authoritative com- 
mentators within the Pali (Buddhaghosa), Chinese (Dao Xuan) and Tibetan 
(Gunaprabha) traditions all concur on this point.°” 

Nevertheless, von Hiniiber points out that in Pali, phrases of the form 
‘number-years x’ always mean ‘the number of years in the state of being x’, 
and never mean ‘one who is this number of years old and is an x’.*? This 
would mean that the gihigata would have to have been in that state for 10 
years, i.e. married for ten years, not ten years old and married. 

In support of his argument, von Hintiber points out that this interpreta- 
tion removes any conflict with the normal Vinaya requirement for ordi- 
nation at a minimum age of twenty; and that the Vinaya typically makes 
things harder for women, so an allowance for women to ordain younger 
than men is implausible. He admits that it is difficult to explain why the 
numbers ten and twelve years are chosen, but refers to a number of similar 
cases in Buddhist and Jain Vinaya where the number of years appears to 
be similarly arbitrary. Von Hintiber regards the problem as solved, and be- 
moans the amount of ink that has been wastefully spilt on what he regards 
as an ‘almost non-existent problem’. 

But the matter is not as simple as he makes out. Indeed, von Hiniiber 
appears to contradict himself a little later in the essay, when he argues 
that in one passage, the reference to the kumaribhata must refer to her 
age.>4 The compilers of the ancient texts and their commentators were 
well aware of the contexts where ‘number-years x’ means ‘in a state of 
x for this number of years’, and persisted in interpreting the phrase as 





Two-Year Training’. 
https://sites.google.com/site/sikkhamana/evolutionofrulesconcerningthetwo-yeartra 
°° As, for example, K.R. NORMAN’s translation of pacittiya 65, NORMAN and PRUITT, p. 185. 
>! For example, I.B. HORNER, Book of the Discipline, 3.369. 
> HEIRMANN, Discipline in Four Parts, V°" 1, pp. 82-88. See also discussion in SHIH, chapter 8. 
°° VON HINUBER, pp. 7-9. 
** VON HINUBER, pp. 14-5. 
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‘one who is this number of years old, and is in the state of x’. They were 
using their native language or a language close to their native language, 
and must have had access to a vast range of linguistic contexts beyond the 
few examples preserved in our texts. Language is a flexible, sometimes 
arbitrary and unpredictable beast, and the rules of the philologists don’t 
always work. There is no reason why a particular phrase should not be 
used in one way in a dozen contexts, and a different way in the thirteenth. 

The contradiction with the normal ordination age, which von Hintiber 
repeatedly cites as a major objection to the idea that the gihigata ordains 
at twelve years of age, should not be seen by us as a bigger problem than 
it was for the Sangha of old. The Pali commentary passes quietly over 
this point and in all probability this was seen as merely an exception to a 
general rule. 

And, in contradiction to von Hintiber, there are many instances where 
the Vinaya allows a milder treatment of women than men, and even where 
the men are positively discriminated against, a few of which I have men- 
tioned above in chapter 2.118-122. None of this is to say that von Hintiber’s 
conclusions here are wrong, it is just that the matter is not as settled as he 
presents it. I cannot decide for myself what the most plausible interpreta- 
tion is here, and so will simply proceed with the traditional assumption 
that the gihigata takes full ordination at twelve years of age, though bearing 
in mind the inconclusiveness of the matter. 

With all these uncertainties taken together, the reality is that in the 
present day, the gihigata is not of practical relevance in bhikkhuni ordi- 
nation. No-one has, to my knowledge, advocated ordination for teenage 
girls who were married young, and no-one has advocated that women of 
sexual experience be required to wait ten years after losing their virginity 
before they can take sikkhamand ordination. Like so many aspects of the 
bhikkhus’ Vinaya, this has been quietly laid to one side. And we will fol- 
low suit. Rather than trying to solve the unsolvable, we will concentrate 
mainly on the more important case of the kumaribhuta. 

Returning to our study of the relevant rules, pdcittiyas 65 and 71 tell 
us the age requirements: a gihigata must be at least 12 years old, and a 
kumaribhita must be 20 years old before she can take full ordination. Then 
pacittiyas 66 and 72 tell us the training requirement: the gihigata who has 
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just turned 12 and the kumaribhuata who has just turned 20 must have 
completed sikkhamana training before they are eligible for full ordination. 
The crucial rule for our purposes is pacittiya 72, which reads as follows: 


If any bhikkhuni should ordain (vutthapeyya) a maiden who is fully 
twenty years of age [but] who has not trained for two years in the six 
rules, there is an offense entailing expiation.*® 


The subject of this rule is not women in general (itthi or matugama) 
but a girl or maiden (kumdaribhita).*° The rule analysis refers to a kumari- 
bhitd of eighteen years of age. This age is also mentioned repeatedly and 
consistently in all other Vinaya recensions. 

The statement that she must be fully twenty years of age is a standard 
idiom in Pali, which would normally mean ‘at least twenty years’. But in 
this context such a reading is misleading: the rule is not about anyone who 
is twenty, but about a ‘girl’ of twenty. Since this rule is specifically about 
the ordination of girls, it cannot have been meant to apply to all women. 

Thus this rule specifically refers to an allowance for giving sikkhamana 
training to 18 year-old girls, who must train for two years in the six rules be- 
fore taking full ordination. It cannot be construed as a general requirement 
for all female ordination candidates to undertake sikkhamana training. 

It is possible to interpret this rule as referring to a candidate of eighteen 
years of age, and the earlier discussed pdcittiya 63 as referring to mature 
women. This is the suggestion of Vajirafianavarorasa, though he carefully 
notes that: ‘According to the sikkhapada in the Bhikkhuni patimokkha which 
forbids giving upasampada both to sikkhamanda and to kumaribhuta who 
have not yet trained in the six rules for two years, or who have trained 
without (formal) agreement of the Sangha, it would seem that sikkhamana 
means those already past the (minimum) age of upasampada, and kumarib- 
huta means those not yet old enough for upasampada—but this is not ex- 
plained.?” No matter what interpretative strategy we adopt, it remains 





%® Pali Vinaya 4.328: Ya pana bhikkhuni paripunnavisativassarh kumaribhitam dve vassani chasu 
dhammesu asikkhitasikkharn vutthdpeyya pacittiyanti. 

°° The PTS Dictionary for kumari: ‘a young girl Vin ii.10; v.129 (thulla’); A iii.76; J iti.395 
(dahari k’); Pug 66 (itthi va k’ va). The last reference is especially pertinent, as it shows a 
‘woman’ (itthi) is clearly distinct from a kumari. 

37 VAJIRANANAVARORASA 3.254, 
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the fact that these rules repeat material in different contexts, and do not 
contain any explanation of how these repetitions are to be understood. 


7.4 The Pali Context 


Sikkhamand training does not play an integral role in passages about 
bhikkhuni ordination found elsewhere in the Pali. The absence of sikkha- 
manda training within these contexts, while not decisive, tends to support 
a reading which narrows the scope of sikkhamana training to younger 
women. 

The sikkhamana is entirely absent from the description of bhikkhuni ordi- 
nation in the Bhikkhunikkhandhaka. In addition, although the story which 
details the inception of the bhikkhuni order mentions the sikkhamand train- 
ing in the sixth garudhamma, there is no record that Mahapajapati or the 
Sakyan women actually undertook this training. Further, there is no men- 
tion of the sikkhamana in the standard definition of a bhikkhuni. Thus the 
Vinaya as a whole, while recognizing the sikkhamand training, does not 
support the idea that it was intrinsic to all bhikkhuni ordinations. 

Sikkhamand training is mentioned occasionally in the Therigatha.** The 
word sikkhamand appears in several verses.°” In these cases, however, it 
seems to be used in a non-technical sense, not referring to a specific ordi- 
nation platform. The commentary to Therigatha 104 explains sikkhamana 
here as one who is pursuing the three trainings (ethics, samadhi, under- 
standing). This is borne out by the contexts, which say, for example, ‘For 
me undergoing training, the divine eye is purified’;*° or ‘the six clear 


knowledges and the highest fruit were realized while training’.** 





°° See discussion in SHIH, chapter 6.2.1-2. 

» Therigatha 99, 104, 330, and 516. 

“° Therigatha 104; 330 is similar. 

“| Therigatha 516. In addition, sikkhamand appears twice in the rubrics (short descriptions 
of the verse context), saying that the verse in question was frequently taught by the 
Buddha to Mutta the sikkhamand (Therigatha 2), or to Nanda the sikkhamana (Therigatha 
19-20). The verses themselves do not suggest that she was a sikkhamand, nor do they 
give any information as to her age. The commentary adds nothing on this point. Hence 
we cannot draw any conclusions from these mentions, which are just notes added by 
the redactors. 
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The verses of Sakula are more of a challenge for our hypothesis.*” Theri- 
gatha 98 says that she abandoned son, daughter, money, and grain before 
going forth; while not definitive, this suggests Sakula was of a mature age. 
Therigatha 99 says that while she was sikkhamand she abandoned greed 
and hatred, together with the associated defilements; the commentary 
confirms the obvious interpretation that this refers to the ‘third path’, i-e. 
the state of a non-returner (andgami). Therigatha 100 and 101 say she took 
bhikkhuni ordination and subsequently became an arahant. So it seems 
that here the text implies that a woman of mature age took sikkhamana 
ordination, became an anagami, then took bhikkhuni ordination at a later 
time. 

This contradicts our thesis, but a number of factors must be considered. 
Firstly, this is a verse text, and should not be relied upon for definitive 
judgments in Vinayaa. It gives an example of what one woman did, not arule 
governing what all women must do. Secondly, there clearly seems to have 
been change and variation in the sikkhamdana training, so this may be just 
an example of this. Finally, we remember that we have no clear evidence 
that Sakula was in fact of mature age. Perhaps she was a gihigata, who 
married in her early teens, and had a son and daughter before going forth. 
Such cases would not have been unusual in India, where marriage has 
often been consummated at much younger ages than we find acceptable 
today. This is, of course, assuming that the gihigata is understood as twelve 
years of age. 

Apart from this singular case, the Therigatha verses do not imply that 
the term sikkhamand refers to the formally instituted period of preliminary 
training. Rather it seems to be a non-technical use simply meaning training 
in ethics, samadhi, and understanding. 

This usage finds an echo in the bhikkhu Vinaya, which also refers to a 
monk who is ‘training’, with no technical meaning. The analysis to this rule 
simply says ‘ “trainee” means one who desires the training’. Furthermore, 
other accounts in the Therigatha depict the Buddha giving bhikkhuni 
ordination to women without the period of sikkhamana training, such as 
Bhadda Kundalakesa. Hence, while Therigatha verses 97-101 suggest that 





“” Therigatha 97-101. 
* Pali Vinaya 4.142. 
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sikkhamana training may have undertaken by some mature women, other 
contexts suggests that it was not required. 

There are in fact several Vinaya rules that depict women ordaining with- 
out first going through the sikkhamand training. Pacittiya 61 concerns the 
case of a woman who took ordination while pregnant, which obviously 
could not have happened if she had followed the two years sikkhamana 
training. Similarly, pacittiya 62 concerns a woman who took ordination 
while breast-feeding a child. The Bhikkhunikkhandhaka also contains pro- 
cedures for how to deal with the child if a bhikkhuni gives birth, including 
the appointment of a companion for her.’* If sikkhamand training was re- 
quired from the start of the bhikkhuni order, as stated in the story of the 
ordination of Mahapajapati, supposedly the first bhikkhuni, then these 
cases could never have arisen. 

One might try to resolve this inconsistency by pointing out the evident 
fact that the story of Mahapajapati’s ordination has little or no historical 
credibility, and that the sikkhamand ordination must have been introduced 
later. The existence of rules concerning a pregnant nun are simply left 
over from an earlier period. While this argument makes sense, it is ad 
hoc and requires internal support before it can be accepted. We need an 
independent reason for thinking that these rules pertain to an especially 
early period of the bhikkhuni Sangha—but no such internal reason is evi- 
dent. And a perfectly reasonable alternative hypothesis is available: if the 
sikkhamand training applies only to women under twenty, it would indeed 
be possible to ordain a woman who is pregnant or breast-feeding, hence 
the need for rules to prevent this. The presence of several rules, and a 
developed procedure for dealing with the situation, does suggest that we 
are looking at something more significant for the bhikkhuni Sangha than 
a one-off event that was quickly ruled out by the institution of a two-year 
sikkhamana training. 

And there are other cases where the sikkhamand period is omitted, yet 
which cannot be explained away as stemming from a time before the 
sikkhamana was instituted. These include Mahaviharavasin sanghdadisesa 2, 
which concerns giving the ordination to a wanted criminal. An adulteress, 
so the story goes, is on the run from her husband—with a considerable 





“* Pali Vinaya 2.278-9. 
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quantity of his wealth in hand. Thullananda gives her ordination, and the 
Buddha lays down a rule to prevent this. Pacittiya 70 stipulates that a 
woman who has received ordination (vutthapana) should be ‘taken away’ 
for a distance of five of six yojanas*® after the ordination, a precaution 
which, according to the background story, was necessary because the hus- 
band came to bring his wife back.” In both of these cases, the origin story 
clearly shows that the woman was given full ordination immediately, and 
that there could have been no sikkhamana period. Yet the origin stories, as 
we have consistently seen, stem from a much later period than the rules 
themselves. Thus, as usual, the origin stories for these rules in, for example, 
the Mahasanghika*® and Dharmaguptaka”’ are quite different. Hence the 
rules governing sikkhamana training must have already existed when these 
origin stories were formed. 

I would also draw attention to pdcittiyas 68 and 69, which say that a 
student (sahajivini) should be supported by her mentor (pavattini) for a 
minimum of two years following ordination. In a phrasing that exactly 
duplicates the reasons for insisting on the necessity of two years’ training 
for the sikkhamana, the background story says that students who ordained 





* Tn the story, ordination is pabbajja, while in the rule it is vutthapana. As usual, the rule 
preserves the earlier terminology. That pabbajja here, as so often, is simply a synonym 
for full ordination, not a term for novice ordination, is confirmed in the rule analysis, 
which speaks of seeking for a ‘group’ to perform the ordination, establishing a sima, and 
performing the kammavaca, all of which pertain to bhikkhuni ordination, not to novices. 

“° A yojana is perhaps 12 kilometres. 

“’ This rule also raises a question as to whether all the nuns actually had the permission of 
their husbands to ordain. Interestingly, the word analysis for these rules defines ‘without 
permission’ (ananufifata) as ‘without asking’ (andpuccha). This perhaps suggests that the 
‘permission’ was purely a formal matter, where the candidate was expected to request, 
but not necessarily receive, ‘permission’. This phrase does not occur in the patimokkha 
for the bhikkhus, so this is, I believe, the only place in the Pali where it is commented on 
in this context. I would also raise a problem with the next series of pacittiyas 77-81, all 
of which deal with problems that arise with the improper ways of giving vutthdpana to 
sikkhamdanas: in each case, the Pali background says the teacher was Thullananda, who 
did not act properly and necessitated the laying down of the rule. But surely Thullananda, 
the most notorious bad nun in the Vinaya, would never have been agreed upon by the 
Sangha to take students. This demonstrates, yet again, the artificial character of the 
background stories. 

“8 Mahasanghika sarighddisesa 8 (HIRAKAWA, p. 153ff.), pdcittiya 108 (HIRAKAWA, p. 319ff.) 

“ Dharmaguptaka sarighddisesa 4 (HEIRMANN, Discipline, p. 335ff.) Pali Pacittiya 70 has no 
parallel. 
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but did not follow and receive support from their mentor for two years 
were foolish, uneducated, and did not know what was suitable or what was 
not suitable. One wonders, if they had indeed all undergone the two years 
sikkhamana training, what exactly they had learnt in that time, if they 
were still so ignorant when the time came for full ordination. The same 
reason is given in the background story for pacittiya 74, which stipulates 
that a pavattini must have been ordained for at least twelve years before 
ordaining disciples, and pacittiya 75, which requires that the pavattini be 
appointed by the Sangha; and again, we would question why the students 
are still foolish, in exactly the same way as those who did not receive 
sikkhamana ordination. Similar reasons are given for these rules in other 
Vinayas. 

Reading the texts in a way that restricts the application of sikkhamana 
ordination to younger women provides a simple explanation for all of these 
cases. We do not have to invent reasons to explain these several curious 
artifacts, nor to assume that they all happened before the formation of the 
sikkhamana training. Instead, we have a single simple thesis that provides 
a clear explanation for a range of cases. Of course, we have to accept that 
the origin story of the bhikkhuni Sangha as presented in the texts is wrong; 
but this is obvious in any case. 

Turning from the canonical literature to a brief survey of some of the 
later Pali texts, a similarly ambiguous image of the sikkhamand emerges. 
The story of how the bhikkhuni order was introduced to Sri Lanka gives 
us some hints.°° It is not clear how literally these details should be taken, 
as the accounts are full of the most exuberant fancies. Nevertheless, used 
with caution, they do contain some genuine history, and perhaps more 
important, they tell us how the Sangha of Sri Lanka wanted this process to 
be seen. The texts are concerned to establish the legitimacy of the lineage, 
and so are unlikely to include anything that would raise doubts. 

The story begins with a great gathering of bhikkhus and bhikkhunis at 
the ASokarama in Pataliputta, presided over by King Asoka himself. At that 
gathering, the king’s son Mahinda, being twenty years of age, was given 





°° This account is recorded in the Sinhalese Vinaya Commentaries the Samantapasadika in 
Pali, and the Sudassanavinayavibhasa in Chinese translation (T N2 1462). It is also found 
in the chronicles the Dipavarnsa and the Mahavarhsa, although it seems likely that these 
texts relied mainly on the Vinaya commentary for their source. 
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the full ordination, with Moggaliputtatissa as the upajjhaya, Mahadeva as 
the teacher for the going forth, and Majjhantika as the teacher for the full 
ordination. The king’s daughter Sanghamitta, being only eighteen, was 
only given the going forth and ‘established in the training’. The ceremony 
was performed in the ‘very same sima’ within the Asokarama. Her upajjhaya 
was Dhammapali, and her teacher was Ayupali. The various accounts agree 
in most details,°! with the Sudassanavinayavibhasa adding that in being 
established in the training, Sanghamitta was in fact undertaking the ‘six 
precepts’, thus confirming that sikkhamand ordination is meant here.>” 
The event of Sanghamitta’s full ordination is not recorded. 

It is fascinating that Mahinda’s upasampada teacher (kammavdacacariya) 
is Majjhantika. He is famous in both Southern and Northern traditions as 
the founder of Buddhism in Kasmir. The (Mila) Sarvastivadin texts con- 
stantly list him as one of the five founding Dhamma Masters who passed 
down the unbroken lineage from the time of the Buddha to Asoka.** So 
one of the basic lineage masters of the Milasarvastivada is the ordination 
teacher of the founder of Sri Lankan Buddhism. Sanghamitta’s ordination 
was held in the same monastery at the same time, so she must also have 
been ordained in the same lineage. There are, accordingly, no grounds 
for asserting that the Milasarvastivada and the Mahaviharavasins have 
separate ordination lineages. On the contrary, they both stem from ex- 
actly the same circle of monastics, who became separated only because 
they fulfilled their Dhamma duty of propagating Buddhism in different 
countries. 

Some time later, Mahinda established Buddhism in Sri Lanka, and a 
group of 1000 women headed by Princess Anula wished to take ordina- 
tion. Mahinda sent for his sister Sanghamitta, and meanwhile the women 
stayed in the Upasika-vihara in expectation, having taken on themselves 
the ten precepts and wearing the ocher robes, but without having received 
formal ordination.°* Sanghamitta came to Sri Lanka (with eleven other 





>! Samantapasadika 1.51-52; Sudassanavinayavibhasa T24, N° 1462, p. 682, a4-12; Maha- 
varhsa 5.204-208; Dipavarhsa 7.21-3. 

724, N2 1462, p. 682, al1-12: Hae P Bp SRK 

°° Kassapa, Ananda, Majjhantika, Sanavasin, Upagupta. 

 Samantapasadika 1.80-81; Sudassanavinayavibhasa T24, N° 1462, p. 691, b26-28; Maha- 
varhsa 18.9-12; Dipavarnsa 15.83-4. 
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bhikkhunis*°), where she gave ordination to the 1000 women headed by 
Princess Anula.°° The Sudassanavinayavibhasa adds the detail that Anula 
‘immediately gave them bhikkhuni ordination’.®” This is not stated explic- 
itly in the Pali accounts, but seems to be implied by the context. The Pali 
accounts refer to ordination as ‘going forth’ (pabbajja), which in these texts 
refers to any kind of ordination, usually upasampada, for both men and 
women. There is, however, no doubt that bhikkhuni ordination is meant, 
as the following verses routinely refer to the bhikkhunis.°° Hence the infor- 
mation in these texts supports our interpretation: sikkhamand ordination 
was used only for teenagers. 

That the sikkhamana may not have been a normal stage in a woman’s 
monastic career in Mahaviharavasin circles is possibly hinted at in the 
Sammohavinodini, the commentary to the Abhidhamma Vibhanga, which 
gives a detailed list of the stages of a woman’s career in the Buddhasasana. 
It goes from a laywoman to a samaneri to a bhikkhuni, and makes no men- 
tion of the sikkhamana.°° 

However, a different picture emerges in the Samantapasadika’s com- 
ment on pacittiya 63. Here is a translation of the relevant portions:® 

‘To give the agreement to training’: why did he give it? Thinking: 
‘Women are wanton (matugamo nama lolo hoti... ). Not fulfilling the 
training in the six rules for two years they are stressed, but having 
trained, afterwards they are not stressed, they will cross over’, he 
gave it. 

... These six trainings should be given to one who has gone forth 
even for 60 years; one should not give full ordination to anyone who 
has not trained therein. 





°° Mahavarhsa 19.5. The eleven companions seems calculated to bring the total up to twelve 
bhikkhunis, including Sanghamitta herself. It is often said that twelve is the minimum 
number for a bhikkhuni ordination, although this requirement is not found in the Pali 
Vinaya to my knowledge. 

°° Samantapasadika 1.101; Sudassanavinayavibhasa T24, N° 1462, p. 693, b24-27; Maha- 
varhsa 19.64-5; Dipavarnsa 16.41-2. 

7 724, N2 1462, p. 693, b25: 14 Hm & F Bp EA rh we, 

°8 Mahavarhsa 19.67, 70, 77, 79, 81-3. 

°° Vibh-a 383, 12-15: Tato saranagataya, paricasikkhapadikaya, samaneriya, puthujjanabhikkhu- 
pana bhikkhuniya ekantamahdasdavajjova. 

°° Samantapasadika 4.940. 
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Here we find the reassuring clarity and assertiveness so lacking in the 
canonical contexts. Perhaps this decisiveness results from the commenta- 
tor’s belief that the extra training is essential due to the ‘wanton’ nature 
of women. This attitude of the middle period of Buddhism is blatantly 
misogynist and must be rejected. It has no support in the canonical texts 
on the sikkhamana, and is refuted, as we all know, by the vast weight of 
evidence on the capacities and strengths of women. There are countless 
bhikkhunis today who live active, strong, and beneficial lives in service of 
the Dhamma, who have never been through the sikkhamand period. 

This statement, or anything like it, is absent from the Sudassanavinaya- 
vibhasa, a Chinese translation of a Sinhalese Vinaya commentary in many 
ways similar to the Samantapasadika (T N° 1462). We have seen that the 
Therigatha commentary (by Dhammapila rather than Buddhaghosa) ap- 
pears to vacillate between seeing sikkhamand as simply meaning the three- 
fold training, and seeing it as the specific stage of ordination status; and 
the Sammohavinodini omits the sikkhamand entirely. It is therefore un- 
clear to what extent Buddhaghosa’s comments in the Samantapasadika 
represent the Sinhalese tradition in general.°! 


7.5 Sikkhamana in the Ordination Questions 


The ordination candidate in the Mahasanghika group of schools is ques- 
tioned as to whether she has completed her sikkhamana training.®’ This 
may be taken as implying that the sikkhamana stage must have been essen- 
tial for all bhikkhuni candidates. 

When we look closer at the ordination questions, moreover, it becomes 
less clear exactly what they imply. It is normally assumed that the can- 
didate has to give the ‘correct’ answer to these questions, and if they 
cannot they may not ordain. But, although the questions are said to be 
regarding ‘obstacles’ (antarayika dhammaA) it is not, to my knowledge, ex- 





*' A cursory survey of later sub-commentaries has turned up nothing on this point. 

* Mahasanghika T22, Ne 1425, p. 471b; Lokuttaravada (ROTH, p. 32 § 35). In addition, the 
candidate is questioned in the Dharmaguptaka and Sarvastivada Vinayas, but only in 
the second part of the ordination, when in front of the bhikkhu Sangha. This case is 
discussed below. 
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plicitly stated that failure to make the ‘correct’ answer necessarily bars 
ordination. The basic purpose of a question is not to prohibit, but to elicit 
information. When we fill out a form, we do not expect that in each case 
there is a right and a wrong answer, but merely that the relevant infor- 
mation is required. Similarly, in the case of ordination, there are clearly 
some cases where it is simply impossible to give the ‘right’ answer. For 
example, the candidate is asked whether they have the permission of their 
parents, and in the case of women, the permission of their husbands. Ob- 
viously, this may frequently be impossible: the parents may be dead, or 
unknown, or mad, or incapacitated, and similarly with the husband, and 
of course a woman may not even be married. Some Vinayas—such as the 
Mahasanghika and Milasarvastivada—acknowledge this problem, by al- 
lowing that if the parents are dead this question may be skipped; but this 
is only a partial solution. 

Many of the other questions concern various matters which, based on 
guidelines found elsewhere in the Vinaya, may not completely bar ordina- 
tion. This requires some explanation. The first chapter of the Khandhakas 
describes the evolution of the ordination procedure in great detail. It 
contains very many prescriptions and requirements for ordination, and 
conditions that should be met for ordination to take place. It is often as- 
sumed that all these requirements are necessary. But it is not difficult to 
find examples of cases where less than complete adherence to all these 
rules is found, and yet the ordination is regarded as still carried out. 

Thus the Mahaviharavasin Vinaya contains two distinct types of imper- 
fections in the ordination procedure. In some cases, it is said that a certain 
thing should not be done, and if it is done, the candidate is ‘to be expelled’ 
(ndsetabbo). In other cases, a thing should not be done, but if it is done, 
there is an offense of wrong-doing (dpatti dukkatassa), which evidently falls 
to the upajjhaya. The cases involving an ‘offense of wrong-doing’ typically 
involve minor matters, while those meriting expulsion are more serious. 
Thus, for example, someone who ordains someone who has no bowl or 
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robe incurs an offense of wrong-doing;® but if one ordains a matricide or 
patricide, they are ‘to be expelled’. 

Once this distinction is recognized, it cannot escape notice that many 
of the items found in the ordination questions incur an offense of wrong- 
doing, not expulsion. These include ordaining someone with the ‘five dis- 
eases’,°° one who is under government service,°° one who is in debt,°’ and 
one who does not have bowl and robes. On the other hand, if one ordains 
someone who is under twenty years from conception, or who is not a hu- 
man, they can definitely not remain. The case of giving ordination to one 
who is not a male is ambiguous: it seems that a woman who snuck into a 
bhikkhu ordination might well be accepted as a bhikkhuni. 

Another point to notice is that the Vinayas vary considerably in their 
questions. For example, the Milasarvastivada bhikkhuni ordination has 
around 36 questions, and lists about 33 diseases, while the Mahisasaka has 
about 15 questions and mentions 7 diseases.® Even within the Pali tradi- 
tion there seems to be some disagreement: the main passage on bhikkhuni 
ordination lists 24 questions, but the Parivara mentions 11.”° We are not 
dealing with a closed and definitive list of criteria, but a somewhat flexible 
standard, which may well have admitted of some variation from the earli- 
est times. At the very least we must admit that the Vinaya falls short of 
definitively stating that anyone who fails to give the ‘correct’ answer can 
never ordain under any circumstances. Thus the fact that the candidate 
is asked, in the Mahasanghika group, whether she has completed the two 
years sikkhamana training cannot be accepted as definitive evidence that 
this was essential, even within that group of schools. 





° Pali Vinaya 1.90. Other examples include ordaining someone if there is a fault with the 
preceptor, or with various diseases and disabilities. 

* Pali Vinaya 1.88. Other examples include ordaining a eunuch or hermaphrodite, one 
who has fraudulently donned the robes, one who has gone over to another sect while 
still a bhikkhu, an animal(!), one who has raped a bhikkhuni, killed an arahant, caused a 
schism in the Sangha, or injured a Buddha. 

°° Na, bhikkhave, paficahi abadhehi phuttho pabbajetabbo. Yo pabbajeyya, apatti dukkatassati.. 

°° Na, bhikkhave, rajabhato pabbdjetabbo. Yo pabbajeyya, apatti dukkatassati.. 

°” Na, bhikkhave, inayiko pabbajetabbo. Yo pabbajeyya, dpatti dukkatassati. 

* It is not always possible to determine exactly how to count the questions in the Chinese 
translations. 

® Pali Vinaya 2.271. 

7° Pali Vinaya 5.140. 
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7.6 Sikkhamana in the Ordination Procedure 


In addition to the mention of the sikkhamdana in the ordination questions, 
she is mentioned in the ordination procedure in all extant Vinayas, with 
the sole exception of the Mahaviharavasin.’! I have left this until last for 
I believe it is the most powerful evidence that the bhikkhuni ordination 
candidate was generally expected to have completed the sikkhamana train- 
ing. Nevertheless, I believe that even here, a careful evaluation reveals 
a more nuanced historical picture. The development of the sikkhamana 
as depicted in the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya is highly suggestive as to the 
probable historical situation. 

The sequence of events starts with the ordination of young girls, which 
caused various problems due to their immaturity. The Buddha therefore 
allowed the sdmaneri training for such girls. There follows the allowance 
for giving the sikkhamdand training to girls of 18 years of age, followed by 
the requirement that she must train for two years in the six rules. Next 
the text goes on to describe the bhikkhuni ordination. When the first part 
of the ordination, in front of bhikkhunis, is completed, the candidate is led 
to the bhikkhu Sangha. There she is questioned again before the bhikkhus 
give the final statement of the ordination. In this final questioning, the 
candidate is asked an extra question, not found in the earlier part of the 
ordination procedure: ‘Have you completed the [sikkhamdna] training in 
the precepts?’ 

Only here, right at the end of the whole procedure, is the requirement 
of sikkhamana presented as if it applies to all women. Even here it is, given 
the context, ambiguous, since we started out talking about young girls. 
But the striking thing is that the requirement is made specifically by the 
bhikkhus. It is as if the text is trying to tell us: ‘The sikkhamana training 
was originally laid down for young girls, but the bhikkhus applied it to all 
women’, 

A similar pattern is found in the Sarvastivada. There, too, the questions 
in front of the bhikkhuni Sangha do not mention the sikkhamand,” but 





” Sarvastivada (T23, N° 1435, p. 332, b26), Milasarvastivada (T24, N° 1453, p. 462, b12-13), 
Mahisasaka (T22, Ne 1421, p. 188, a17), Mahasanighika (T22, N° 1425, p. 472, c14), Lokut- 
taravada (ROTH p. 38 § 47), and Dharmaguptaka (T22, Ne 1428, p. 757, c18-21). 

” 723, N° 1435, p. 332, b12-23. 
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when she is led in front of the bhikkhus they ask if she has completed the 
two years’ training.”? 

While not sharing this inconsistency in the questions, the Milasarvas- 
tivada, Mahasanghika, and Lokuttaravada Vinayas, like the Dharmagup- 
taka and Sarvastivada, depict a situation where the candidate is said to be 
a sikkhamana, usually specified as a kumaribhata who started the training 
at eighteen and has now completed it at twenty.”4 So all these procedures 
appear to arise out of the specific context of giving ordination to young 
girls. 

The ordination procedures as they appear in our existing Vinayas depict 
the most complete situation, one that covers the entire spectrum of ordi- 
nation possibilities. This is characteristic of the literary style of these texts, 
which tend to accumulate passages and move towards comprehensiveness. 
Having designed the text to encompass the most complete possible proce- 
dure, it would be only natural that, with time, each step of the procedure 
should come to be regarded as essential. Such developments are the norm 
in Buddhism, and may be constantly observed in the realm of doctrinal 
development through the Abhidhamma and commentaries. 

As so often, then, one will reach different conclusions if one brings 
different assumptions. If, as is common in the Buddhist traditions, one 
believes that every requirement of the ordination is absolutely necessary, 
and that the mention of the sikkhamanda in most Vinayas is evidence that it 
is intrinsic to the Vinaya, then one will conclude that sikkhamana training is 
necessary. On the other hand, if one accepts that the ordination procedure 
as described is an ideal case, which in practice must have admitted of much 
variation; and one sees the absence of questions about the sikkhamana in 
some Vinayas as evidence for the diversity of ancient practice, and the 
probable evolution of the sikkhamand platform, one will conclude that the 
sikkhamana training is optional for mature women. 





723, N2 1435, p. 333, al4-15. 
” The Mahisasaka text appears to be incomplete in this section, so cannot be evaluated. 
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7.7. Conclusion 


The sikkhamana training was intended as an extra allowance so that 
young women could undertake a training similar to that of the bhikkhu- 
nis at an earlier age. The idea that sikkhamana training is integral for the 
ordination of all women is not supported in the earliest texts. The uni- 
versal requirement for sikkhamand training appears in later passages of 
the Vinaya and commentaries, where it has evidently been introduced 
by the bhikkhus. It is not clear whether the opinions were shared by the 
bhikkhunis, or to what extent women have actually practiced this training. 

The historical situation I would suggest here is simple. The sikkhamana 
stage was introduced, possibly by former Jain nuns, as a means of helping 
young women train for full ordination. When the time came for compiling 
the detailed instructions on ordination procedure, the texts followed on 
from the introduction of the sikkhamand in such cases, tracing the career of 
the young woman through to full ordination. Such a presentation naturally 
suggests that sikkhamand is a normal part of all ordinations. This agrees 
with the general tendency of the Vinaya to make the ordination more strin- 
gent and more complex, and to make things that were earlier regarded as 
desirable into things that are essential. It also agrees with the movement 
to making the samanera ordination, which was originally intended for boys, 
into a stage required for all men before full ordination. This development, 
carried out in parallel fashion across the Buddhist world, resulted in most 
Vinayas stating or implying that all female candidates must complete the 
sikkhamana training. The Mahaviharavasin Vinaya is alone in not mention- 
ing the sikkhamana in the bhikkhuni ordination procedure. In this respect, 
as in the ordination procedures generally, it shows its archaic nature. The 
situation found in the canonical Vinayas of other schools is found in the 
Pali school only in its commentaries. 

Such an unclear textual situation has definite ramifications in the con- 
text of modern bhikkhuni ordination. It is difficult to justify the perpetua- 
tion of this difference between the male and female ordination procedures, 
which inevitably will be seen as embodying chauvinist attitudes. Such a 
perspective can hardly be dismissed when the central passage in the Pali 
commentary that stipulates the universal requirement for the sikkhamana 
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training is, in fact, blatantly chauvinist. Since there are serious textual 

objections to the belief that such a universal requirement was ever in- 
tended by the Buddha, an insistence on the sikkhamana training will be 

interpreted, rightly or wrongly, as nothing more than the perpetuation of 
such attitudes. 

All this, of course, has precisely nothing to do with the question of 
whether it is a good thing to do two years’ training before ordination. In 
Thailand today monks will typically take full ordination with little or no 
preliminary training; and the truly dismal state of the Sangha that has 
resulted is a good argument for requiring a training period. In some of 
the Mahayana lands, for example Korea and Taiwan, the monastics must 
undergo a rigorous and extensive training before taking ordination. In the 
Thai forest tradition of Ajahn Chah, candidates will typically spend up toa 
year as an andgarika (eight-precept postulant in white) and a further year 
as a novice (sdmanera or samaneri) before taking full ordination. The end 
result is a two year training period, which in effect reflects the sikkhamana 
training, although this is pure coincidence. This system works well in this 
context. No doubt other systems work well in different places, and the 
preferred procedure will be influenced by local conditions, such as the age 
and educational level of the candidates, the number of candidates relative 
to teachers, the emphasis on meditation, study, or service, the personal 
style of the local Sangha, and many other variables. The great variations 
in the list of ‘six rules’ for the sikkhamanda is irrefutable evidence that this 
training was treated differently in different communities of ancient Indian 
Buddhists. The same remains the case today, and so it will be always. In 
such a case the wise course will be to encourage and support any commu- 
nity that is working to apply Vinaya with sincerity and integrity, even if 
their interpretation may not agree with our own. 


Chapter 8 


A BHIKKHUNI MISCELLANY 


IN THIs CHAPTER I gather several shorter notes on aspects of Vinaya 
that have come up from time to time in the context of bhikkhuni Vinaya. 


8.1 Communion 


Following is a sketch of the notion of sarnvasa (‘communion’) as found 
in the Pali Vinaya. Communion is relevant in the context of bhikkhuni 
ordination, as it is sometimes questioned whether groups of monastics 
from different traditions may perform sanghakamma such as ordination 
together. One reason why this may not be possible would be if the two 
groups of Sangha were in a schismatic relation, which would be the case if 
the ancient schools of Buddhism had arisen through a formal sarighabheda. 
However, | argued in Sects & Sectarianism that there is no serious evidence 
that this was the case. On the contrary, the ancient schools grew apart 
because of geography or doctrinal developments, and not due to schism 
over Vinaya. Indeed, the three existing Vinaya lineages—Mahaviharavasin, 
Dharmaguptaka, and Milasarvastivada—share very close roots in ancient 
times, and all stem from the same tightly knit group of Elders around the 
time of Asoka." 

A further possibility that might prohibit the performance of bhikkhuni 
ordination with bhikkhus from the Theravada and Central Asian lineages 





’ Chapter 7.71-74. 
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with bhikkhunis stemming from East Asian traditions is the concept of 
‘separate communion’ (nandsamvasa). This is a state of division within 
the Sangha that falls short of a true schism, and yet still disallows the 
performance of mutual sarighakamma. In modern times, this concept is 
applied very liberally and casually, and in the Thai forest tradition where I 
trained, any bhikkhu who comes from a different background is assumed 
to be of a different communion. However, the Vinaya itself applies the 
concept much more narrowly. 

The notion of sarnvasa is originally laid down in the context of uposatha, 
and there it functions primarily as an indicator of who is to be included 
in the unified Sangha. A unified Sangha is regularly defined as one that 
is of the same communion, remaining in the same simd. (Samaggo nama 
sangho samanasarnvasako samanasimayam thito.) The same definition is used 
in the context of pavarana. One should not perform either uposatha or 
pavarana with bhikkhus who are nanasamvasa. If one does not know that 
the other party is ndndsamvasa, there is no offense in performing uposatha 
with them.” 

The other rules regarding nandsamvasa include prohibitions against 
traveling on uposatha or pavarana day to a group of ndnasarnvasa bhikkhus. 
These restrictions are similar to those that apply to one undergoing disci- 
plinary measures such as parivdsa, manatta, etc. 

One who is nandasamvasa cannot be the completing member for a quo- 
rum in sanghakamma. Nor can they object to an act that is being carried 
out.’ The protest in the midst of the Sangha of one who is nandsarhvasa 
is not valid. But acts carried out in different communions are valid for 
those communions.° Generally, one should not bow to one of a different 





N 


Pali Vinaya 1.133. 

Pali Vinaya 1.319: Catuvaggakaranatice, bhikkhave, kammam... nandsarnvasakacatuttho kam- 
mam kareyya... akammam na ca karaniyarn. A kamma that is carried out with a group of 
four... should they do this kamma with one of a different communion as fourth... this is 
not kamma, and should not be done. 

Pali Vinaya 1.320: Nandsarnvasakassa, bhikkhave... sanghamajjhe patikkosana na ruhati. 

Pali Vinaya 1.339: ‘Te ce, bhikkhu, ukkhittanuvattaka bhikkhi tattheva antosimdya uposatham 
karissanti, sanghakammarn karissanti, yatha maya fiatti ca anussavand ca pafifatta, tesarn 
tani kammani dhammikani kammani bhavissanti akuppani thandrahani. Tumhe ce, bhikkhu, 
ukkhepaka bhikkhti tattheva antosimaya uposatham karissatha, sanghakammam karissatha, 
yathd maya fiatti ca anussavand ca pafifatta, tumhakampi tani kammani dhammikani kammani 


wo 
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communion, but exception is made for one who is senior and a speaker of 
Dhamma.° One must be of the same communion to cause a sanghabheda 
(schism), which seems strange; but it makes sense, because in order to 
accomplish a formal sanghabheda two groups of bhikkhus must perform 
separate uposathas.’ 

There are two (and apparently only two) grounds for regarding someone 
as nandsamvasa: 


There are, monks, these two grounds for belonging to a different 
communion: by oneself one makes oneself of a different communion; 
or a Sangha in unity suspends one for not seeing [an offense] or not 
making amends, or for not relinquishing. These are the two grounds 
for belonging to a different communion. 

There are, monks, these two grounds for belonging to the same 
communion: by oneself one makes oneself of the same communion; 
or a Sangha in unity rehabilitates one who was suspended for not 
seeing [an offense] or not making amends, or for not relinquishing. 
These are the two grounds for belonging to the same communion. 


The way in which communion is described in the Vinaya requires a 
definite act of decision. It is never simply assumed that other bhikkhus or 
bhikkhunis are of different communion. Even if in fact they are of different 
communion, it is no offense to perform sarnghakamma together with them 
if one does not know (if one does know it is a dukkata). However they may 
not complete the quorum. 

In any case, it is obvious that the Sanghas as they are constituted today 
cannot be considered as of ‘different communion’ according to the stan- 
dards of the Pali Vinaya. There is, accordingly, no justification in using this 
argument to oppose bhikkhuni ordination within the Theravada Sangha. 





bhavissanti akuppani thanarahani. Tarn kissa hetu? Nanasamvasakd ete bhikkhi tumhehi, tumhe 

ca tehi nanasarnvasaka. 

Pali Vinaya 161: Nandsamvasako vuddhataro dhammavadi vandiyo. 

Pali Vinaya 2.203: Bhikkhu kho, upali, pakatatto, samanasarnvasako, samanasimayarn thito, 
sangharh bhindati. 

Pali Vinaya 1.339: Dvema, bhikkhu, nandsamvasakabhimiyo—attana va attanam nandsarm- 
vasakarn karoti, samaggo va nam sangho ukkhipati adassane va appatikamme va appatinissagge 

va. Ima kho, bhikkhu, dve nandsarnvasakabhtimiyo. Dvema, bhikkhu, samanasamvasakabhtim- 
iyo—attand va attanarn samanasarnvasam karoti, samaggo va nar sangho ukkhittarn osareti adas- 
sane va appatikamme va appatinissagge va. Ima kho, bhikkhu, dve samanasarnvadsakabhamiyoti. 
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8.2 Living in the Forest 


It is commonly believed that bhikkhunis are forbidden from living in the 
forest. This may not be such a problem for bhikkhunis in traditional Bud- 
dhist countries, where only a small percentage of the Sangha preserves the 
forest lifestyle, but it is a major issue for bhikkhunis from non-traditional 
backgrounds. Experience has shown that almost all the bhikkhus who have 
taken ordination from Western countries prefer to live in forest monas- 
teries, and almost all the successful monasteries for local people in non- 
traditional countries are situated in the forest. If bhikkhunis are to be 
required to live in the town, it is almost certain that there will be few 
candidates in countries such as Australia who would be interested. 

One red herring should be disposed of first. It is sometimes said that the 
rule against living in a forest was based on the episode when Uppalavanna, 
one of the great arahant bhikkhunis, was raped.’ But there is no mention 
in this sad episode that she was living ina forest, nor is any mention made 
of forbidding forest dwelling. Rather, the point of this story is to make it 
clear that a bhikkhuni who is raped does not fall into any offense. 

The rule against living in a forest, or wilderness (arafifia), is found in the 
Bhikkhunikkhandhaka. 


Now on that occasion bhikkhunis lived in the forest. Bandits at- 
tacked them. The Blessed One declared regarding that matter: ‘Monks, 


bhikkhunis should not dwell in a wilderness. For one who should so 
710 


dwell, there is an offense of wrong-doing. 

We have already remarked that rape and other physical violence against 
bhikkhunis is a serious issue that needs to be addressed directly. Certainly 
no-one would wish to place women at risk. The question here, however, is 
simply: what is a wilderness? 

‘Wilderness’ is not defined in this context, so we shall have to look else- 
where, and consider whether other contexts give us a reasonable basis for 
inference. Typically the texts contrast the arafifia with the gama, or village. 
One important context is pardjika 2, where the bhikkhus (and bhikkhunis) 





° Pali Vinaya 3.35. 
* Pali Vinaya 2.278. 
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are forbidden from stealing anything from the ‘village or wilderness’. Here 
these terms are defined thus: 


‘village’ means: one hut (kuti) is a village, also two huts... three 
huts... four huts... with people... without people... enclosed... unen- 
closed... a cattle-ranch... and even a caravan that is camped for more 
than four months is a village. 

‘village vicinity’ means: for an enclosed village, the distance an 
average man could throw a clod of earth while standing at the village 
gate; for an unenclosed village, the distance an average man could 
throw a clod of earth while standing in the vicinity of a house. 

‘wilderness’ means: apart from the village and the village vicinity, 
all else is called wilderness.” 


This is straightforward: just one hut is sufficient to constitute a ‘village’. 
However, elsewhere dwelling in a ‘building’ might also be in a ‘wilderness’. 


Now on that occasion venerable Udayin dwelt in a wilderness. His 
dwelling (vihdra) was beautiful, attractive, delightful... 


Yet again, when dwelling in a monastery had not yet been allowed by 
the Buddha, the monks were living in wilderness, at the roots of trees, 
mountains, or caves. When requested, the Buddha allowed five kinds of 
shelter, which include a dwelling (vihdara).!” In this context, a ‘dwelling’ 
seems to be contrasted with a ‘wilderness’. 

For the purposes of establishing a ‘boundary’ (sima) for Sangha acts, 
if no boundary has been formally appointed, then if the Sangha is in a 
village, the ‘village or town boundary’ will suffice, and if in the wilderness, 
a distance all around of about 100 metres.° 





" Pali Vinaya 3.46: Gamo nama ekakutikopi gamo, dvikutikopi gamo, tikutikopi gamo, 
catukutikopi gamo, samanussopi gamo, amanussopi gamo, parikkhittopi gamo, aparikkhittopi 
gamo, gonisadinivitthopi gamo, yopi sattho atirekacatumdasanivittho sopi vuccati gamo. Gamu- 
pacaro nama parikkhittassa gamassa indakhile thitassa majjhimassa purisassa leddupato, 
aparikkhittassa gamassa ghartipacare thitassa majjhimassa purisassa leddupato. Arafifiam 
nama thapetva gamatica gamipacaratica avasesam arafifiarn nama. The further definition 
of wilderness in this rule is not relevant here. (Pali Vinaya 3.51: Arafifiarh nama yar 
manussanarh pariggahitarh hoti, tarh arafifiarn.) This applies only in the context of stealing: 
one can only steal from a wilderness that which belongs to someone. 

” Pali Vinaya 2.146: Anujanami, bhikkhave, parica lendni—vihararh, addhayogam, pasadarh, 
hammiyamn, guhanti. 

8 Pali Vinaya 1.110-111: Asammataya, bhikkhave, simaya atthapitaya, yarh gamarh va nigamarh 
va upanissaya viharati, yd tassa va gamassa gamasim4, nigamassa va nigamasima, ayam tattha 
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It would seem, then, as if we have a number of indications, which are 
not totally consistent. This is not a problem, as the different ideas of the 
wilderness are applied in different contexts, and it would be unreason- 
able to expect total agreement. Our question is simply, which is the most 
applicable in the case of bhikkhunis living in the ‘wilderness’? 

It seems clear enough that the purpose of the rule was for the safety 
of the bhikkhunis, so the definition we choose should be based on the 
grounds of safety. It seems to me that the idea of being included in the 
village boundary as determined by the civil authorities has little or no 
effect on safety. Indeed, in many places today city environments are less 
safe than the country. 

The only thing that seems to me to be relevant from a point of view of 
safety is having a hut, preferably a lockable one. This allows the bhikkhuni 
a degree of protection. This would suggest that the first definition, ‘even 
one kuti is a village’ should be applied here. 

This suggests that this rule is connected with the fact that, for the 
bhikkhunis, there are only three ‘supports’ mentioned in their ordination: 
alms-food, robes, and medicine. The fourth support is typically ‘dwelling 
at the root of a tree’. This is not mentioned for the bhikkhunis.4 It would 
seem that the idea is that bhikkhunis should not dwell literally ‘in the 
forest’, staying at the roots of trees, but that they should have a decent 
dwelling place to ensure their safety.’ 


8.3 Going to court 


Bhikkhuni sarighddisesa 1 is understood to be a prohibition against bring- 
ing lawsuits. This has a significant practical effect on modern bhikkhunis, 
as there has been a substantial resistance to the notion that bhikkhunis are 
entitled to seek legal protection. On the one hand, this is seen as a radical 
renunciation, throwing oneself onto the winds of uncertainty, and trust- 





samdnasamvasa ekuposatha. Agamake ce, bhikkhave, arafifie samanta sattabbhantara, ayam 
tattha samanasarnvasa ekuposatha. 

“ Tn most Vinayas. The Dharmaguptaka has four supports. This would seem to be yet 
another instance of late influence from the bhikkhu Vinaya on the Dharmaguptaka. 

15 See VAJIRANANAVARORASA, 3.259. 
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ing in the Dhamma of forgiveness; certainly, no-one wants to see litigious 

monastics. Yet it also breeds disempowerment and disenfranchisement; 
bhikkhunis become easily victimized, whether it be through physical at- 
tacks, defamation, or theft of monastery property. In recent years, several 

cases have been brought to court by bhikkhunis, in the face of criticism 

by the Sangha generally. The problem is that in many cases their position 

is obviously just. All should be entitled to protection under the law. And 

so, when bhikkhunis seek to exercise this basic right, it becomes either an 

occasion to criticize the bhikkhunis, or an occasion to criticize the Vinaya. 
Once again, so it is argued, we can see how the Vinaya is irrelevant and 

cannot be applied in our modern world. 

Following our usual method, we will start with the assumption that 
Vinaya is reasonable and ethical. Nothing should follow from Vinaya that 
entails harm. If Vinaya is interpreted in a way that leads to harm, we would 
return to a close examination of the actual texts to see how the harmful 
principles may have come about, and whether they are actually justified 
by the texts themselves. 


8.3.1 What does ‘ussaya’ mean? 


This rule pivots on the term ussaya. The bhikkhuni is forbidden from 
being a ‘speaker of ussaya’. Unfortunately, ussaya appears nowhere else in 
the Vinaya, and indeed, so far as | am aware, nowhere else in the Pali canon. 
The Lokuttaravada Vinaya uses the Hybrid Sanskrit form utsada(ya).'° The 
fact that such an unusual term is found in both of these Indic texts suggests 
that it is intrinsic to the rule from its origin.’” 

The Pali Text Society Dictionary takes ussaya as a variant of usuyya, itself 
related to the Sanskrit asitya. These words mean envy, jealousy; and asia, 
according the Monier-Williams Sanskrit Dictionary, can mean ‘calumnious’. 
Accordingly, both I.B. Horner and K.R. Norman translate ussaya as ‘envy’. 





16 vl. utsada(va). The title to the rule uses ussaya. 

” As usual, the Chinese Vinayas are not much help in determining the exact meaning of 
an Indic term. The Dharmaguptaka, Sarvastivada, and Mahaégasaka just have @ ‘say’, 
which the Sarvastivada qualifies with 144 ‘relying on power’. The Mahasanghika has 
more explicitly ##2448 @ ‘bring a law suit’. 
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However, there are a number of serious objections to this translation. 
Firstly, the Sanskritized form in the Lokuttaravada Vinaya is not asitya 
but utsada(ya). Perhaps this is simply a case of incorrect Sanskritization 
from an earlier form; but perhaps it is the modern etymology that has 
gone astray. A second problem is that the derivation of ussaya from asttya 
via usuyya does not seem at all straightforward. The third, and critical, 
problem is that nothing in the rule, the background stories, or the analyses 
has anything to do with ‘envy’. 

There is another possible derivation. Pali’® and Sanskrit’? dictionaries 
both acknowledge a Vsi, meaning ‘to bind’. The Sanskrit sources recognize 
a form of the word in this sense that uses the prefix ut-. The derivation 
is straightforward if we take it as a causative form, ‘having bound’. The 
Lokuttaravada form would, under this interpretation, be related to the 
Sanskrit causative verb sdyayati. 

The PTs Dictionary supplies a reference to the Pali commentaries where 
Vsi is equivalent to Vbandh, cognate to the English ‘bind’. This very word 
appears in the background story of the Pali version of our rule, when 
the lay people accuse the bhikkhunis of ‘having a person imprisoned’ 
(bandhdpesu). It seems that this is the actual act that causes the laying down 
of the rule; and here, Vbandh in causative form plays the same function 
that ussaya does in the rule itself. 

I would therefore propose that ussaya be understood as a noun related to 
a causative form of Vsi in the sense of ‘causing [someone] to be imprisoned’. 


8.3.2 Mahavihdaravasin 


The Mahaviharavasin Vinaya tells of a lay supporter who gave a store- 
house to the bhikkhunis. He died, leaving two sons, one with faith, the 
other faithless. The sons argued about whether they or bhikkhunis were 
the rightful owners. They dealt it out—apparently deciding by chance who 
should inherit it—and the faithless son received it, went to the store-house, 
and asked the bhikkhunis to leave. Thullananda objected, and they took 





'8 PTs Dict., p. 710: Sinoti [sd or si; Vedic syati & sinati; the Dhtp 505 gives si in meaning 
‘bandhana’] to bind; DhsA 219 (sinoti bandhati ti setu). 

° MONIER-WILLIAMS, p. 182: ud-Vsi, p. -sinati, to fetter, chain, RV. 1, 125, 2; utsita, mfn. 
fettered, entangled, AV. Vi, 112, 2; 3; p. 1212: si, to bind, tie, fetter. 
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the matter to the Ministers, who agreed that the offering had been made 
properly to the bhikkhunis, and this had been witnessed by the Ministers 
themselves. They dismissed the case and the bhikkhunis retained con- 
trol. The defeated son abused the bhikkhunis, and Thullananda reported 
this to the Ministers. They then had the faithless son punished (probably 
flogged). After his punishment, the faithless son then instigated some 
naked ascetics to abuse the bhikkhunis. Thullananda complained to the 
authorities again, and they had the man fettered. People criticized it, say- 
ing: ‘First the bhikkhunis had a store-room taken away from the man, then 
had him punished, then had him fettered. Next they'll have him killed’”° 
Accordingly, the rule was laid down: 


Should a bhikkhuni be one who speaks in order to have someone 
imprisoned, whether concerning a householder or householder’s son 
or a slave or a tradesperson, or even an ascetic or wanderer, this 
bhikkhuni too has transgressed a rule that is an ‘immediate-offense’ 
sanghdadisesa involving being sent away.” 


The Pali word analysis explains ussaya as meaning ‘she is a maker of 
lawsuits’.”” As often in the word analyses, it is not clear that they intend the 
definition to be a simple equivalence, or whether the definition is intended 
to clarify the meaning of the term in context. It is unclear, in other words, 
whether the word analysis means us to understand that ‘ussaya’ means 
‘law-suit’; or that ‘she is one who speaks ussaya and makes a law-suit? 

The non-offense clauses say there is an exemption if she goes being 
dragged along by people(!), if she asks for protection, or if she explains 
without being specific.”? The last clause seems to mean that, for example, 
if she tells the police that the monastery has been robbed, or that she has 
been attacked, without accusing anyone specifically, there is no offense. 
The second clause also makes it clear that seeking legal protection cannot 





°° Pali Vinaya 4.224: Pathamarh bhikkhuniyo udositarh acchindapesum, dutiyarn dandapesum, 
tatiyamn bandhdapesum. Idani ghatdpessantiti. The PTS reading omits pathamam 

*! Pali Vinaya 2.224: Ya pana bhikkhuni ussayavadika vihareyya gahapatind va gahapatiputtena 
va dasena va kammakarena va antamaso samanaparibbajakendpi, aya bhikkhuni pathamapat- 
tikarn dhammam dpanna nissdraniyam sarnghdadisesan'ti. 

Pali Vinaya 2.224: Ussayavadika nama attakarika vuccati. 

° Pali Vinaya 2.225: Anapatti manussehi Gkaddhiyamand gacchati, arakkharh yacati, anodissa 
acikkhati... 
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be an offense under any circumstances. But it is curious that this would 
seem to be what Thullananda did in the origin story. She was seeking 
protection for the bhikkhunis from the aggressive and unscrupulous acts 
of a certain individual. 

There are some serious problems with this rule, both ethical and formal. 
The ethical problem is clear enough. Originally, Thullananda was defend- 
ing the property rights of the bhikkhunis. Like anyone else, they have to 
live. If anyone could simply help themselves to the bhikkhunis’ land and 
property, the Sangha could not survive. In the follow-up, she was protect- 
ing the bhikkhunis from deliberate and aggressive abuse. Again, it seems 
hard to find fault with this; on the contrary, she acted as protector of the 
Sangha. The right to protection under the law is, of course, a fundamental 
principle of human society. 

The formal problems are no less acute. In the background story, there 
is no suggestion that she is instigating a legal proceedings or seeking pun- 
ishment. Remembering that government in those days was much simpler 
than today, it would seem that the acts she carries out would not be mat- 
ters for the court in the present day. In the first case, they together ask 
(pucchimsu) the Ministers regarding the property titles. As Thullananda 
acted together with the son, this can clearly not be considered bringing 
a legal action. These days such an matter would be handled by a mere 
inquiry to the relevant government department. Following this, when the 
man is abusing or instigating others to abuse the bhikkhunis, Thullananda 
is merely said to ‘inform the Ministers of this matter’ (mahamattdnam eta- 
mattharh Grocesi). It is the Ministers who impose a punishment on the man 
(mahadmatta tam purisarn dandapesum). The people who complained that 
the bhikkhunis imposed these punishments, therefore, were wrong. In 
the present day, such matters would typically not be taken to court, but 
the complainant would first take the matter to the police. If the police 
were not effective to make the person stop his abuse, the appropriate State 
prosecution body might take it to court. 

Next we have the rule, which introduces the term ussaya, which is found 
nowhere in the background story. Finally the analysis, which for the first 
time explicitly introduces the notion of a legal case (atta). This throws one 
fact into stark relief: in each of the three main sections (background story, 
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rule, word analysis), the term used to describe the forbidden act is quite 
different. In the background story the bhikkhuni is simply said to ‘state 
a matter’ (etamattham arocesi); the rule itself forbids speech that is ussaya; 
and the analysis says that ussaya means a court case (atta). 

As usual, we are thrown back on our interpretive suppositions. If we see 
the text as a coherent whole, then we would accept the vibhanga’s equation 
of ussaya and atta, and take the background story, rule, and analysis as 
referring to the same type of event. Given that Thullananda’s acts in the 
background story do not seem to be unethical, we would have to suppose 
that even justifiable litigation is prohibited under this rule. 

If we wish to take an analytical approach, we would see the background 
story, the rule, and the analysis as using quite different terminology, with 
only the analysis explicitly referring to legal cases. 

However, given that the background story does not agree with the ac- 
cusations of the laypeople (they say that the bhikkhunis had the man 
imprisoned, whereas the story says that the Ministers had him impris- 
oned), and given that Thullananda seems to be simply seeking justifiable 
protection, which is said to be not an offense, it would seem reasonable 
to leave aside the background story and focus on what the bhikkhunis are 
accused of doing; that is, having someone imprisoned. Taking the equiva- 
lence of ussaya and bandhdpesu as our starting point, and combining this 
with the explanation of ussaya as meaning ‘she is a maker of lawsuits’, we 
would arrive at the interpretation: she instigates a lawsuit in order to have 
someone imprisoned. 

In the passage where the lay people accuse the nuns, they mention a 
number of items: first, having the store-house taken away; second, having 
the man punished; third, having him imprisoned. These form a scale of 
severity; the next on the list is having the man killed. And the rule is only 
imposed after they ‘have the man imprisoned’. This again suggests that the 
purpose of the rule is specifically to stop bhikkhunis from having people 
imprisoned. 

The texts themselves are silent on the question of intention: what if 
she had no wish to see the man imprisoned, but the authorities did so 
anyway? It seems to me that in the spirit of the rule, the bhikkhunis could 
only be held responsible for an outcome they were actually seeking, not 
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an incidental result. This is supported by the background story to the 
Dharmaguptaka version, where the Buddha himself makes a statement 
that results in the Ministers being punished, even though he had no such 
intention. 


8.3.3. Mahasanghika/Lokuttaravada 


The Mahasanghika and Lokuttaravada Vinayas, as usual, have back- 
ground stories that closely agree. The language is colorful and idiomatic—to 
say the least—and what follows is only a rough approximation. 

The wall between the bhikkhuni monastery and the monastery of the 
nuns of another sect fell down. Thullananda, who was the Sangha official 
in charge of maintenance, tells the other nuns that they are shameless, 
as they wander in and out naked; seeing them causes the defilements of 
the bhikkhunis to grow, so they must rebuild the wall immediately. One 
of the other nuns asks if they can wait until the end of the rainy season. 
Thullananda insisted, and when the other nuns refused to start work imme- 
diately, Thullananda abused them, saying: ‘Short-lived ones! Drunkards! 
Donkey-riders! Naked, shameless ones of wrong views, destined for hell! 
Build the wall!’ The other nun replied: ‘You witch’s daughter, fat as a pump- 
kin! I wouldn’t build the wall even if you killed me’ Thullananda then went 
to the court”4 and complained to the judge, asking him to make the other 
nun rebuild the wall. The judge had faith in Buddhism, so he summoned 
the other nun, roundly abused her, and told her to fix the wall straight 
away. They put the wall up, but it fell down because of the rain. Again and 
again they tried, and could not complete it during the three months of the 
rainy season. They said to the lay followers: ‘Look at these worthy nuns! 
They made us labor for three months in the mud to put up this wall!’ Word 
of this got to the Buddha. He called up Thullananda, chastised her, and 
laid down the rule. 


Should a bhikkhuni be one who speaks in order to have someone 
imprisoned, whether concerning one dwelling at home or a wan- 





24 Asana. 
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derer, for a day or a short period—even with monastery attendants 


or novices—this too is ‘immediate-offense’.?° 


The rule analysis defines utsada(ya)-vada as ‘making arguments’ (kalaham 
kareya). It says to merely announce it in a court or in government circles 
(rajakula) is a thullaccaya, but to have a person dragged into the courts is a 
sanghddisesa. A bhikkhu, according to this Vinaya, also falls into a minor 
offense for similar acts. No non-offense clauses are mentioned. 

Here Thullanandé is in fine form. I particularly like the way she describes 
the other nuns as ‘shameless’. The fact that she claims to have been aroused 
by the sight of the naked nuns perhaps sheds an unexpected light on her 
sexual orientation—normally she’s out for the guys. There’s no doubt a 
sanghddisesa is appropriate for this behavior, which is a classic example of 
what not to do, both when dealing with neighbors and with followers of 
other religions. And yet it has little in common with the Pali version; even 
the rule itself has quite different wording. 

This version shares the critical term ussaya, although it is explained 
quite differently, as kalaha (argument) rather than atta (law suit). The vib- 
hanga clearly assumes that it is not just an ordinary argument, but one 
that involves a legal judgment, so perhaps we should combine these inter- 
pretations. Building on from our understanding of the Mahaviharavasin 
rule, we could interpret ussaya as: making an aggressive or argumentative 
law suit in order to have someone imprisoned. 


8.3.4 Dharmaguptaka 


This version depicts the dispute as arising over the offering of a wilder- 
ness monastery.”° Some time later, the bhikkhunis left the place, and the 
donor passed away. The son of the donor decided to plough the land, and 
bhikkhunis objected, saying it belonged to them. He argued that the land 





°° ROTH pp. 140-1 § 140: Ya puna bhiksuni utsada(ya)-vada vihareya agarika-parivrajakehi divas- 
mva muhirtam va antamasato aramika-Sraman-uddesehi sardham ayampi dharmo prathama- 
pattiko. Notice the unusual form sraman-uddesa, which occurs in the Pali bhikkhu 
patimokkha as a term for novices (=sémanera). The Mahasanghika version is similar. T22, 
Ne 1427, p.557, b3-5: SULLA S o SEAS RRASAAR: HERNR 
iy MH BAAS 0 eK 0 FEB te BP iy 

*° Tn apparent contradiction with the idea that bhikkhunis should not live in a wilderness, 
if this is interpreted as including a forest monastery. 
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was just being left vacant, and would not stop. The bhikkhunis went to see 
the judges and charged him. The judges fined the man and confiscated his 
possessions. The Buddha laid down the first version of the rule. 

Later, a concubine of King Pasenadi offered a monastery to the bhikkhu- 
nis. They left it, and she offered it to a group of female brahman ascetics. 
The bhikkhunis returned and claimed the monastery back. The brahmis 
took the matter to court, and the bhikkhunis were summoned. They did 
not know whether they were allowed to attend or not, and the Buddha 
said they should go when summoned. The bhikkhunis explained to the 
judges that the original donor still owned the monastery, although she 
allowed the bhikkhunis to stay there. The judges accordingly allowed the 
brahmis to stay there. When this got back to the Buddha, he said that both 
the bhikkhunis and the judges were wrong: the original gift still stood, 
and the monastery belonged to the Sangha. When Pasenadi heard about 
this, he punished the judges. The Buddha then modified the rule, with the 
apparent intent to specify that a bhikkhuni only falls into an offense if she 
instigates the case. 

If a bhikkhuni goes to see the judges and if she charges a householder 
or a householder’s son, a slave or a servant, by day or by night, during the 
time of one thought, of one snap of the fingers or of one moment, then this 
bhikkhuni violates an immediate rule, a sarighadisesa that involves being 
sent away.?” 

Again, this wording differs from the other versions. The vibhanga defines 
‘to charge’ as ‘to go see the judges and to debate together about right 
and wrong’. This gives another interpretation of what presumably was 
an original Indic term corresponding to ussaya. It is not dissimilar to the 
Mahaviharavasin definition. 

If she does not mention the offender’s name, it is a thullaccaya (in the 
Mahaviharavasin version this is no offense). It is no offense if she is sum- 
moned; if someone wants her to report something; if she has been taken 





7 722, N® 1431, p. 1032, a21-23: SMES BLBELWL BRERA CE 
EER GRA o GRA o SARA o RMU AMIE EY he BP iy, The 
Mahisasaka offers a truncated version of this, identical except leaving out the de- 
tailed qualifications, from ‘householder’ to ‘one moment’. T22, N2 1423, p. 207, b25-26: 
BURBS SA o ELIE WIC to RP ob oy ee 
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there by force or tied up; if her life or chastity are in danger; or if she says 
it to someone other than the judges. 

While the background story, as usual, has nothing in common with the 
other Vinayas, the problem is similar to that found in the Pali. Unlike 
the Pali, however, the actions of the son, however unjustified, did not 
immediately threaten the bhikkhunis, so it appears as if their acts were less 
imperative. In the second case it is surprising to see the Buddha depicted 
as disagreeing with both the bhikkhunis and the judges; and ironic that it 
is the Buddha’s statements that get the judges punished. It is important 
to note that there can be no offense if a bhikkhuni is responding to a 
threat to her physical safety, corresponding to the Pali allowance to ask 
for protection. 


8.3.5 Conclusion 


I do not have the time here to go into a detailed consideration of the 
other versions of this rule, which all involve similar complicated back- 
grounds. I will just mention the extraordinary phrasing of the Milasarvas- 
tivada version: ‘Should any bhikkhuni, relying on a contract obtain for 
herself the possessions of a dead person...’.”8 

There is a genuine degree of discrepancy between the existing texts, and 
this compounds the ethical problem of whether it is justifiable or beneficial 
to require that bhikkhunis be unable to seek redress from the law. Adding 
to the complexity is the massive change in legal structures between the 
Buddha’s day and our own. There is a range of possible perspectives that 
could be taken in considering these cases, and a corresponding range of 
policies in how the rule should be applied. 

My own feeling is that this rule should only be applied where we are cer- 
tain that the case is covered by the rule. This would be when the bhikkhuni, 
out of malice or argumentativeness, instigated a legal case with the inten- 
tion to send someone to prison. We have noted that the element of malice 
is found in some of the canonical accounts; similarly, the Pali commentary 





8-724, N2 1455, p. 509, b28-cl: GALS HER HRA ATR CAMA Ho RP iy 
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specifies that the offense falls for one who acts with the malicious intent 
to harm.” 

There is no offense if she is seeking protection. So if a bhikkhuni has 
been physically attacked, or if a monastery has been robbed, or similar 
cases, there can be no question of an offense. Similarly, if she reports a 
crime or misbehavior without specifying the person involved, there can be 
no offense. If she reports a crime, but does not instigate legal proceedings 
(attakarika), again there can be no offense. Or if she does instigate legal 
proceeding but with no expectation or desire to have the opponent im- 
prisoned, again there would be no offence. As we mentioned earlier, when 
lesser punishments were levied on the man in the Mahaviharavasin story, 
there was no question of a rule arising. In that case, the lesser punishment 
was probably a flogging. These days, it would more likely be a fine. 

As a general principle, it is of course desirable for monastics to avoid 
getting entangled in court proceedings. It’s messy and ugly and only the 
lawyers get anything out of it. In modern times, it would often be the 
committee who owns the monastery property and acts as steward for 
the Sangha who would take responsibility for legal action. This would 
especially be the case if there was a property dispute, as most of the back- 
ground stories suggest. If it were a case of malicious intent on the part 
of the monastic, the committee should exercise discretion and leave the 
monastic to pursue their own course. 


8.4 Delayed consent 


Bhikkhuni pacittiya 81 presents a difficult interpretive problem, although 
the practical implications are less serious than some of the other cases 
we have considered. The main point of interest for us is that, under some 
interpretations, it could seem to imply that bhikkhus were involved in 
bhikkhuni ordination, and would thus be the only patimokkha rule that sug- 
gested that bhikkhunis were ordained by a dual Sangha. The rule makes it 
an offense for a bhikkhuni to give the vutthapana ordination to a sikkhamana 





°° Samantapasadika 4.906: Ussayavadikati manussayavasena kodhussayavasena vivadamand. 
Yasmd pana sd atthato attakarika hoti, tasma ‘ussayavadika nama addakarika vuccati'ti pada- 
bhajane vuttam. 
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by means of parivasikachandadana. Unfortunately, the operative term pari- 
vasikachandadana is obscure. It is comprised of three parts, parivasika, chanda, 
and dana. Of these, only the last term dana ‘giving’ is clear in meaning. 

Parivasika is a personal term based on parivasa, which is used in two 
senses in the Vinaya. The first, and by far the most common, is for the 
penance for bhikkhus who have committed a sarighadisesa. The second is 
for the four months ‘probation’ period for one who was formerly an ascetic 
of another sect who wishes to ordain.°° 

The personal term parivasika only occurs in the former sense, meaning 
‘a bhikkhu who is undergoing parivasa’, but there is no grammatical reason 
why it should not also denote one who is on probation awaiting ordination. 
However, parivasika can also be interpreted a third way, ‘one who is staying 
on’, especially ‘staying overnight’. 

Chanda is similarly ambiguous, and is used in the Vinaya primarily to 
mean two things: either ‘favoritism, preference’ based on personal bias;>1 
or ‘consent’ to a decision of the Sangha in one’s absence.°” 

If parivasa refers to the penance for a sarighdadisesa, which is practiced 
only by bhikkhus, not bhikkhunis, this would imply that bhikkhus were 
taking part in the vutthapana ordination for bhikkhunis. If parivasa is taken 
to mean ‘staying overnight’, then the rule prohibits the bhikkhunis from 
ordaining the candidate themselves ‘on one side’, and then having her or- 
dain with the bhikkhus the following day. This, too, would require that the 
bhikkhus be involved in the ordination procedure. Hence, either of these 
interpretations challenge our suggestion that the vutthapana ordination 
was originally given by bhikkhunis alone. 

The Pali background story tells us that Thullananda wished to give 
ordination for a sikkhamana; rejecting the Elder bhikkhus, she assembled 
Devadatta and his cronies and did the ordination with them. The story 
does not use the term parivasikachandadana, and it is not at all clear how the 
rule and story are meant to be related. One might assume that the problem 
was that she gave the ordination by ‘favoritism’ (chanda) for bhikkhus who 





%° Pali Vinaya 1.69. 
>! E.g, Pali Vinaya 4.38. 
* Eg, Pali Vinaya 1.121. 
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are ‘suspended’ (parivdsa).*? On the other hand, this interpretation has 
the glaring weakness that, while Devadatta and his mates were doubtless 
bad monks, there is no evidence that they were, at that time, actually 
undergoing parivasa. 

Other translators treat parivasika in the sense of ‘delayed overnight’. 
Pruitt and Norman render the rule thus: 


‘If any bhikkhuni should sponsor a trainee by a giving of consent 


postponed overnight, there is an offence entailing expiation.%4 


Thanissaro adopts a similar rendering, but he suggests that the delay 
need not be overnight.*° 

Amid this confusion of interpretations, we can at least clear up some 
problems. The background story seems to suggest that ‘favoritism’ might 
be the issue: Thullananda gets rid of the good monks so she can use some 
more to her taste. But the usage of parallel terms elsewhere in the Vinaya 
shows decisively that this is not correct. 

In the chapters dealing with uposatha and pavarand, there is a list of cases 
that invalidate the proceedings. One such case is if the Sangha performs up- 
osatha by means of giving ‘purity’ that is parivasika (parivasikaparisuddhidan- 
ena).°° Obviously this phrase is parallel to our bhikkhuni rule, and ‘purity’ 
(parisuddhi) appears just where ‘consent’ (chanda) appears in the bhikkhuni 
rule. ‘Purity’ and ‘consent’ are closely related ideas. In the former, one who 
cannot come to the uposatha sends a bhikkhu in his stead to declare that 
he is pure in his precepts; in the second, one who cannot come to another 





°° This was I.B. HORNER’s reading in Book of the Discipline 3.396-7: ‘Whatever nun should 
ordain a probationer by showing favouritism to (monks) placed on probation, there is an 
offence of expiation’ The uncredited translation at http://www.metta.|k/tipitaka/1Vinaya- 
Pitaka/6Patimokkha/bhikkhuni-patimokkha-e.html treats it as if the candidate is the one 
under probation: ‘If a bhikkhuni ordain a trainee under probation, showing favors, it’s 
an offence for atonement’ WJAYARATNA’s translation (p. 199), on the other hand, omits 
the troublesome term altogether: ‘Whatever bhikkhuni should ordain a postulant by 
showing favoritism, she is guilty of an offence of the pdcittya category: 

4 PRUITT and NORMAN, p. 189. 

® http://www.accesstoinsight.org/tipitaka/vin/sv/bhikkhuni-pati.html#pc-part8 

°° Pali Vinaya 1.136. Incidentally, this is another case where a rule applies to the bhikkhus 
and bhikkhunis equally, but for the bhikkhus is buried away in the Khandhakas, while the 
bhikkhunis have it in the bhikkhuni patimokkha, thus giving the erroneous impression 
that bhikkhunis have more rules. 
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kind of sanghakamma sends a bhikkhu in his stead to declare his ‘consent’ 
to the decisions of the Sangha. The pavarand is similar; here the phrase is 
parivasikapavaranadanena.*’ 

The parallelism with parisuddhi and pavarana makes it clear that chanda 
here must mean ‘consent’, not ‘favoritism’. We are left to wonder exactly 
why the background story seems to imply favoritism rather than consent; 
perhaps this was an early confusion. 

We are still not entirely clear as to the meaning of parivasika, though. 
Elsewhere it always means ‘a bhikkhu who is undergoing penance’. Here 
the phrase as a whole is glossed in the word analysis as ‘when the assembly 
has arisen’ (or ‘by an arisen assembly’, vutthitaya parisaya).>® This suggests 
that the issue is whether the act of the Sangha is continuous, and hence 
supports the idea that parivasika means ‘delayed’. The commentary in- 
terprets it in this way, giving four cases when a sarighakamma might be 
delayed. The commentary is not explicit as to whether in each case it must 
be delayed overnight. Let us briefly survey the other Vinayas to see how 
they interpret the matter. 

Dharmaguptaka pdcittiya 139 tells us that the bhikkhunis performed 
the ordination on one day, then took her for the ordination in front of 
the bhikkhus the next day.*? Apparently, they were full of diseases and 
destroyed the Sangha. Anyway, plausible or not, this version tells us that 
the Buddha then laid down a rule forbidding this procedure. The rule 
explicitly says that a bhikkhuni must not confer the ordination, then go 
to the bhikkhus to confer the ordination the next day. 

As usual, the background stories are completely different. Mahisasaka 
pacittiya 119 similarly tells of bhikkhunis who gave ordination in the bhik- 
khuni Sangha, and then in the bhikkhu Sangha the next day.”° 





7 Pali Vinaya 1.168. The PTs edition reads pdarivdsikassa. However, it adopts this reading 
against all its manuscripts, which read pdarivasikapavaranadanena (Pali Vinaya 1.378: 14.4). 
The editor refers to the earlier passage on uposatha, where it also reads parivasikassa 
without, however, offering any variant readings in that case. 

8 This further cements the connection with the two cases described above, for they too 
refer to an ‘arisen Sangha’. 

° 722, N° 1428, p. 764, b15. 

“ T22, N° 1421, p. 92, b20-27. 
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Sarvastivada pdcittiya 127 supplies an origin story featuring Ananda and 
Bhadra, and then goes into tremendous detail, but essentially concerns 
the same issue.*? 

The Chinese version of the Milasarvastivada pacittiya 139 reintroduces 
Thullananda, with a similar problem, although this has the remarkable 
distinction that neither the rule nor the origin story mention ordination.” 
It is, rather, a general prohibition against giving ‘consent’ on an earlier 
day for a sanghakamma the following day. The Tibetan text appears to omit 
this rule. 

Mahasanghika/Lokuttaravada pacittiya 107 forbids bhikkhunis from giv- 
ing vutthadpana to one who is pure on one side [i.e., has received bhikkhuni 
ordination from the bhikkhuni Sangha, but not the bhikkhu Sangha], and 
who is parivasikinirn.’’ This time it is Jeta who wishes to give ordination, 
and she relies on Thullananda to gather a group. Unfortunately, she gath- 
ers the disreputable group of six, and Jeta decides that she will not allow 
her student to be ordained by such a group. But it’s too late to gather an- 
other group that day, so she waits overnight and performs the ordination 
the next day with well-behaved bhikkhus. The Buddha chastises her for 
two things: for looking down on the bhikkhus, and for waiting overnight 
to complete the ordination. Here, parivasikini clearly refers to staying 
overnight. The bad monks are brought in, but only as an excuse for de- 
laying the ordination, and there is no suggestion that they are associated 
with the term parivasika. 

So in all of these cases the issue is clearly about a giving of ‘consent’ on 
one day for an act of the Sangha that is carried out the next day. In all cases 
bar the Milasarvastivada the act concerned is ordination; but it would 
seem that any giving of consent—as with parisuddhi and pavarana—should 
only be effective on the day it is given. Most of the Vinayas attribute 
the problem to a delay between receiving the ordination in front of the 
bhikkhuni Sangha, then the bhikkhus. However, this is not intrinsic to 
the rule. In the Milasarvastivada the problem is the delay in consent 
among the bhikkhunis themselves. This much is implied by the analysis 





“1 723, N° 1435, p. 331, al7-b14. 
“ 123, N° 1437, p. 485, b17-18. 
“’ ROTH, p. 252 § 221: Ya puna bhiksuni ekato visuddharh parivasikinirh upasthapayet pacattikam. 
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to the Pali version, which specifies that the bhikkhunis receive an offence 
as the sarighakamma is completed, which surely must mean as their own 
sanghakamma is completed. This makes sense of the ‘unarisen assembly’: 
if the Sangha continues in one session, the ‘consent’ given for that session 
remains valid; but once the Sangha has arisen the ‘consent’ is no longer 
effective. Given that, as usual, the background stories all differ, I would 
suggest that the motif of the involvement of the bhikkhus is secondary, 
and was introduced into the background stories, and from there into the 
rule in the Dharmaguptaka and Mahasanghika/Lokuttaravada Vinayas. 
There is no mention, from the rule itself in the remaining versions, of the 
involvement of the bhikkhus in the ordination. 

I would suggest, then, that this rule concerns the giving of consent, 
primarily in the case of ordination. A bhikkhuni who is present within 
the sima but not able to attend the ordination itself may give consent to 
the bhikkhuni Sangha for performing ordination, but this consent only 
remains valid as long as the Sangha remains in session. If the session is 
disturbed or delayed for any reason, the bhikkhuni must give consent 
once more. The Pali is not explicit that the delay must be overnight; in 
any case, it would be prudent to ensure that the consent is refreshed 
if there is any interruption to proceedings. While this rule only applies 
directly to ordination, it seems reasonable that it should apply to all formal 
acts of the Sangha, as is implied by the similar rules for bhikkhus in the 
case of uposatha and pavarana, which presumably would also apply to the 
bhikkhunis. 


Chapter 9 


CONCLUSION 


9.1 Abhidhamma, Abhivinaya 


EArty BUDDHIST LITERATURE is normally thought of as ‘Dhamma’ and 
‘Vinaya’, two complementary collections of early material. The Dhamma 
deals with doctrine, while the Vinaya focuses on monastic discipline. The 
third section of the Buddhist canons, the Abhidhamma, is seen as a later 
compendium, compiled largely after the early two were, in the main, fixed. 
But when we look a little more closely, this symmetry recedes and another 
emerges: the relation between the Vinaya and the Abhidhamma. 

The term dhammavinaya, repeated countless times through the early 
texts, seems to presuppose some kind of basic duality between the doc- 
trinal and disciplinary teachings. But it is not obvious that this corre- 
sponds in any simple way with the existing scriptural collections. For 
the Suttas—which normally seem to correspond more or less with the 
dhamma—contain large amounts of disciplinary material, in addition to 
their doctrinal matter. The teachings on monastic ethics and lifestyle from 
the earliest period of Buddhism are preserved here rather than in the 
Vinaya. So it is quite possible that, at least to some degree, the term dham- 
mavinaya refers to the teachings found today within the Suttas. 

The pair sutta-vinaya would seem to be amore promising reference to the 
early collections of Suttas and Vinaya. But here again there is uncertainty, 
for the patimokkha (monastic code), which appears to be one of the earliest 
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forms of the vinaya, refers to itself as the sutta. It is really uncertain exactly 
what these two terms refer to in the earliest literature, or even whether 
they have a clear and consistent denotation. 

In addition to these pairs, the early texts also refer to another pair, 
abhidhamma and abhivinaya.' The denotation of these is no less uncertain 
than that of the previous pairs. Obviously abhidhamma here cannot refer 
to the Abhidhamma-pitakas as they exist today, or even anything similar. 
Nevertheless, it probably refers to an advanced or reflective inquiry into 
the subtleties of the Dhamma, which was the wellspring of the process that 
eventually led to the creation of the great Abhidhamma systems. It seems 
likely that a similar process was happening in the Vinaya as well, with 
a constant questioning and clarifying of the principles of Vinaya, partly 
driven by a wish for sheer theoretical clarity, and partly by the encounter 
with situations unforeseen in the texts existing to that date. This process 
would naturally have started during the Buddha’s life, and continued for 
long afterwards. 

Perhaps the earliest explanation of abhivinaya in the Pali texts is found 
in the late canonical Parivara. It defines the vinaya as the rule which has 
been laid down, and the abhivinaya as the analysis of that.” Taking this 
definition literally, this means that the rules of the patimokkha are the 
Vinaya, and the rest of the material in the Suttavibhanga is the abhivinaya. 
This is plausible and straightforward, and concurs with our historical un- 
derstanding. Just as the Dhamma is the teaching of the Buddha, organized 
and preserved by his immediate disciples, and the abhidhamma is a later 
scholastic systemization of the Dhamma, so too the Vinaya (= patimokkha) 
is the rules laid down by the Buddha, organized and preserved by his imme- 
diate disciples, and the abhivinaya (= Suttavibhanga) is the later scholastic 
systemization of the Vinaya. 

Another interesting term is the matika (matrix). This usually refers to an 
abstracted scheme of items that form the backbone of an extended expla- 
nation or commentary. It is applied equally to abhidhamma or abhidhamma 





’ 1B. HORNER discusses the Pali occurrences of these words at 
http://buddhanet.net/budsas/ebud/ebsut064.htm. 

* Pali Vinaya 5.2: Ko tattha vinayo, ko tattha abhivinayoti? Pafifiatti vinayo, vibhatti abhiv- 
inayo. Kirn tattha patimokkham, kin tattha adhipatimokkhanti? Pafiatti patimokkham, vibhatti 
adhipatimokkham. 
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style texts, and to Vinaya. The patimokkha is one of the earliest mdatikas, 
and several ‘Vinaya-matikas’ exist in the Chinese and Tibetan canons. 

The literary form of the Suttavibhanga bears much in common with the 
Abhidhamma. Each rule is divided into three sections: the origin story, the 
rule itself, and the analysis of the rule. The bare list of rules (patimokkha) 
is the matika, the fundamental scheme on which the system is built. The 
analysis is strikingly similar in form to the Abhidhamma work called the 
Vibhanga, which similarly takes up sutta passages and subjects them to a 
vibhanga analysis. To briefly illustrate this, I will compare two sections, 
each chosen as a shortish example which nevertheless exhibits the main 
stylistic features of the texts in question: the section on the ‘bases for 
success’ (iddhipddas) from the Vibhanga, and the rule on false speech from 
the Suttavibhanga. 


Table 9.1: Abhidhamma, Abhivinaya 











Vinaya Suttavibhanga: Abidhamma Vibhanga: 

false speech bases for success 

Origin story 

Statement of the rule taken from Statements on iddhipadas taken from 
patimokkha. Sarnyutta Nikaya. 

Word definition Word definition 

Permutations (cakka) applying the Permutations applying each 

rule in different cases: the seen, iddhipada with each jhana, plane, and 
heard, sensed, cognized, etc. mode of practice. 





Permutations applying iddhipadas to 
each of the categories of the matikas. 


Non offence clauses 


It is immediately obvious that the Abhidhamma Vibhanga and the Vinaya 
Suttavibhanga share much in common in terms of their literary style and 
means of analysis. This strongly suggests that they emerged in a similar 
period, and for similar reasons: to systematize and clarify for students of a 





> This fundamental Abhidhamma work of the Mahaviharavasins was shown by FRAUWALL- 
NER (Studies in Abhidharma Literature) to share a common basis with the Dharmaskandha 
of the Sarvastivadins and the Saripitrabhidharmasastra of the Dharmaguptakas. 
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later time the original texts that had been handed down from the earliest 
period. In the case of the Abhidhamma Vibhanga, these early texts were 
central passages from the Suttas, especially the Sarnyutta Nikaya; while 
for the Suttavibhanga, the early text is the patimokkha. 

Some aspects of the these texts are not shared. The origin stories are, 
of course, not abhidhammic in style, for the abhidhamma eschews all 
temporalization. But they do bear a marked resemblance to other strands 
of Buddhist literature that are also part of the later canon, especially the 
Jatakas. The Jatakas are based on verses, which summarize the climax of 
an event in a past life of the Bodhisatta, and encase these in an extended 
commentarial prose story, giving both the events in this life that provoked 
the story, and the full past life story. It is obvious that these are not, in the 
main, stories that could be with any plausibility attributed to the Buddha’s 
own teachings on his past lives; rather they are mainly fables and tales that 
have become incorporated into the Buddhist world through this literary 
assimilation. 

Ina similar way, most of the so-called origin stories for the Vinaya rules 
have a minimal claim to plausibility. Frequently they are mere formulas, 
simply instantiated by back-formation from the rule itself; or they involve 
events that are inherently implausible, such as repeated variations on the 
same simple acts; or they involve bizarre perversions; or the story and 
the rule do not fit; or the various versions of the stories in the Vinayas all 
contradict each other; and so on. It seems inevitable that the vast majority 
of these stories were invented in later times, no doubt with the wish to 
emphasize the authenticity of the rules. But the inherent implausibility 
of the stories, many of which seem calculated purely to give a laugh, sug- 
gests that the redactors didn’t expect them to be taken literally. They were 
used by Vinaya teachers to give life to their otherwise dry material. The 
composers of the stories of Udayin’s laundry or the robe he sewed for 
a bhikkhuni, for example, would be amused, and perhaps a little discon- 
certed, to find that future generations took their bawdy tales to be solemn 
fact. So, even though the origin stories are not similar to the Abhidhamma, 
they are similar to other forms that emerged in the later part of the early 
period of Buddhist literature. 
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Another strikingly abhidhammic feature of the Vinayas is that they are 
a system. The Suttas deal with one topic at a time, showing a particular 
aspect of that, or emphasizing a particular perspective. There is no parallel 
whatsoever within the Suttas for an integrated, massively detailed exposi- 
tion of a single topic, intended to provide a single, overall syllabus. Again, 
this aspect of the Vinaya texts can only be reasonably compared with the 
Abhidhamma, where each ‘book’ is a clearly integrated systematic whole, 
and the books as a collection are also, more or less, integrated into one 
overarching system. 

All of this confirms what we have seen again and again throughout this 
essay. The Vinayas, in their existing canonical forms, do not constitute an 
original Buddhist text, passed down unchanged since the time of the Bud- 
dha. They are products of the schools, who inherited the rules (patimokkha) 
and procedures (kammavaca) from the early period, together with a loosely 
defined mass of explanation and background material, and construed that, 
each in their own way, into a complete Vinaya system, an Abhivinaya that 
would serve the more complex demands of developed Buddhism. 

In the textual evolution of the Vinayas, the Second Council is of preem- 
inent importance. It is the only major event in Buddhist history that re- 
volves exclusively around a Vinaya dispute. The victory of the Paveyyakas, 
the ‘rigorist’ Vinaya group at the Second Council, is consistent with a 
scenario that attributes the systematic formation of the Vinaya texts to 
this period.* Although the canonical accounts do not divulge what textual 
work may have occurred on that occasion, it seems likely that the form 
of the Vinayas we have today was a product of the Second Council; proba- 
bly essential structures and themes were agreed there, while details were 
worked out in different monastic communities over subsequent genera- 
tions, resulting in the different Vinayas we possess today. 





“ Contrary to popular belief, the rigorist victors at the Second Council can in no way be 
identified with the Theravada we know today, as substantially similar accounts of the 
events are preserved by all schools, including the Mahasanghika. Ironically enough, this 
polemical rewrite of history is maintained by the school that asserts it has never changed 
anything; even more ironically, many Theravadin monks actually follow practices of 
the laxist Vajjiputtakas, such as accepting money, taking the authority of the teacher as 
superseding that of the canon, etc. 
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If we are to take this scenario seriously, it suggests that the bulk of 
the Vinaya texts as we have them today were added well after the Bud- 
dha’s death. This again contrasts with the Suttas, which appear to stem 
more directly from the Buddha, with more moderate editorial involve- 
ment. I would suggest that the proportion of authentic Buddhavacana in 
the Vinaya roughly compares with the proportion found in the early Ab- 
hidhamma works, such as the Vibhanga and Puggalapafifatti, which were 
probably composed around the same time. 

Even with the recognition that perhaps 90% of the text of the Vinaya 
does not come from the mouth of the Buddha, this affects relatively little 
of how Vinaya is actually practiced. Yes, significant differences emerge 
when we treat the Vinaya according to historical principles—as we have 
seen in this work—yet in the main the vibhanga merely serves to clarify 
and define the existing rules, not to establish radically new principles. 


9.2 The Peculiarity of the Pali 


Shayne Clarke has recently pointed out that in certain respects the Pali 
Vinaya differs from all the others.° He cites the cases of the siksadattaka, 
a bhikkhu who has committed a parajika offence, but due to extenuating 
circumstances, he is allowed to retain a limited role in the monastic com- 
munity, without remaining as a fully-fledged bhikkhu. This allowance is 
found in all the Vinayas except for the Pali. He further cites the problem 
of stupa worship in early Buddhism. All the mainland Vinayas contain 
various precepts dealing with stupas, while the Pali Vinaya is alone in 
omitting all mention of them. He suggests that, rather than seeing the 
Pali as representative of the Indic tradition as a whole, it is perhaps an 
exception. 

This raises the question: how did this situation come about? Clarke 
suggests a number of possibilities in the case of the siksadattaka. The simi- 
larities between the mainland Vinayas may be a case of lateral borrowing 
between the traditions; or the siksadattaka may been been included in an 
earlier redaction of the Pali and then removed; or the different traditions 
may have come up with the idea independently. By taking the cases that 





° CLARKE, ‘Monks Who Have Sex’, p. 31. 
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Clarke mentions, and comparing them with various examples we have 
discovered in the bhikkhuni Vinaya, however, I think it is possible to come 
up with a firmer explanation. 

We have found a similar case in the bhikkhuni Vinaya. Our discussion 
of the sikkhamana showed that all the Vinayas apart from the Pali mention 
in the bhikkhuni ordination procedure that the candidate has completed 
the two years’ training before taking full ordination.® The curious thing 
is that we find a similar proposition, not in the canonical Pali Vinaya, but 
in the commentaries. While the mainland Vinayas require that all women 
complete the two years’ sikkhamdand training before taking bhikkhuni or- 
dination, the Pali commentary, not the canon, has a statement to this 
effect. 

If we re-examine the cases mentioned by Clarke, we notice a strange 
similarity. The worship of stupas is absent from the Pali canon, but found 
in the commentaries. Similarly, the siksadattaka is absent from the canon, 
but something similar is implied in the commentaries and later Theravada. 

In each of these cases a statement on the matter is found explicitly in 
all or most of the mainland Vinayas, while the Pali canon is silent, and the 
judgment is found in the commentary. There is an obvious explanation for 
this pattern: the Pali is earlier. 

This primitive character of the Pali is confirmed by a number of con- 
siderations. Firstly, on purely internal considerations each of these cases 
feels like a late development. The worship of stupas is clearly not part of 
original Buddhism. The siksadattaka is a late legal attempt to deal with 
marginal cases, introduced by a ridiculous origin story involving a dead 
horse which turns out to be a deva—and let’s leave out the rest of the 
details. The extension of the sikkhamana training to include all women 
follows a universal pattern for ordination procedures to become more 





° There may be some other similar cases in our study, but none so clear. For example, 
there is the question as to whether a bhikkhuni can re-ordain. We found that most of 
the mainland Vinayas prohibit a bhikkhuni from re-ordaining, while the Pali alone only 
prohibits re-ordination in the case of a bhikkhuni who goes over to another religion 
without first disrobing. The Dharmaguptaka and Mahisasaka, however, also appear 
to not prohibit re-ordination, so it is not sure whether this should be considered, or 
whether it is a common feature of the Vibhajjavada schools. Nevertheless, it remains 
the case that the prohibition against re-ordination was adopted from the other Vinayas 
into the Vibhajjavada commentaries. 
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complex, exclusive, and demanding over time, for example by making the 
novice ordination a necessary preliminary to upasampada. 

So in each case an internal reflection suggests they are probably late. 
Furthermore, we have the fact that they are absent from the Pali Vinaya, 
which suggests that they were added after this textual lineage had become 
textually separated from the other communities. And finally, in each case 
the missing part came to be included in the Pali tradition at a later time. 
This confirms that the situation should be explained by historical evolution, 
rather than cultural differences or sectarian divisions. 

In all of these cases, the Pali version seems to be the most primitive. Sri 
Lanka is separated from the mainland, and the chronicles indicate that the 
physical isolation was also felt in a spiritual sense. It is a common tendency 
of culture that things tend to evolve more quickly in the central regions, 
while the isolated or outlying regions tend to remain more conservative. 
The Sinhalese, who had received the Dhamma only in the time of Asoka, 
were anxious to preserve their new-found texts, and developments on 
the mainland took time to filter through. So the canonical texts remained 
relatively primitive, while the mainland Vinayas showed more flexibility 
in adapting to changes in culture. The Vinayas of the Sarvastivada and 
Dharmaguptaka, it is true, were similarly fostered in distant regions of 
the Buddhist domain; but in their case it was also a central conduit for 
trade, and a highly diverse region: all the invaders came to India through 
Kasmir/Gandhara, and indeed the Greeks were ruling much of the region 
during the period the Vinayas were being redacted. 

But if the Mahaviharavasin tradition remained slow to respond to the 
changes of the mainland, they did not remain a bastion of primordial 
purity. The influences of the later schools is felt, but came to incorpo- 
rated in the commentarial literature, rather than the canonical texts. The 
Mahaviharavasin Sangha thus found its way to keep up with developments 
without adjusting their texts. It is not the case that the Sri Lankan Sangha 
remained forever the most primitive and pristine; rather, they struck a 
slightly different balance in how they reconciled the competing claims of 
conservatism and modernity. 

The Theravadin assertion that the Pali Vinaya is the one true and accu- 
rate record cannot be sustained. When read together with the wealth of 
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early texts from other traditions it is undeniable that the Pali constitutes 

merely one voice among many. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 

in many cases the Pali Vinaya does indeed seem to preserve archaic ten- 
dencies. The Mahasanghika/Lokuttaravada, despite claims to the contrary, 
shows a number of features indicating it was redacted later than the Pali. 
The Sarvastivada contains a greatly expanded list of sekhiya rules, and in 

its language and wording appears later than the Pali, while the Milasarvas- 
tivada is obviously a late compilation. And also the Dharmaguptaka and 

Mahisasaka show repeated indications of late development. It does seem 

that, as a very general rule of thumb, the Pali is still a serious contender 

for the title of the earliest Vinaya. But, it should never be forgotten, this 

is a generalization regarding the text as a whole, and has little meaning in 

considering any particular passage. 


9.3 And Finally... 


Many of the conclusions I have reached in this book will be controversial. 
The sikkhamdand stage was originally for teenage girls; bhikkhuni ordina- 
tion was originally carried out by the bhikkhunis alone; the garudhammas 
were intended for Mahapajapati; bhikkhunis may re-ordain; bhikkhunis 
may prosecute legal cases; bhikkhunis may travel without a bhikkhuni 
companion; bhikkhunis may live in the forest. Others have considered the 
same topics from a different angle, and have come to different conclusions. 
And more will do so in the future, continuing the ancient Buddhist tradi- 
tion of discussion and clarification of the Buddha’s message and how it 
can be applied in an immediate lived context. 

In discussion with Sangha members about these issues, I constantly 
hear about what traditional monastics will or will not accept, about what 
is useful, or expedient to say publicly. Personally, I find that such attitudes 
are often highly patronizing. In my experience, ‘traditional’ monastics vary 
greatly, and are themselves engaged in a similar process of engagement 
with and interpretation of their tradition. This book is not written to 
persuade anyone that bhikkhuni ordination is a good thing. It is here to 
help those who are interested in bhikkhuni ordination, and want to learn 
how it may be done in the best way. 
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I have avoided the more urgent political ramifications of the bhikkhuni 
movement, such as the social impact that full ordination could have on 
women in Buddhist countries. Obviously, however, I wouldn’t have spent 
so much time and effort to get to the bottom of things if I did not believe 
that bhikkhuni ordination was of tremendous benefit. In fact, I think the 
successful adoption of bhikkhuni ordination will be a life-changing revolu- 
tion for those Buddhist traditions. The key word here is ‘successful’: there 
is no question but that bhikkhunis exist, and play their part in all Buddhist 
cultures. The question facing the Sangha is not ‘should bhikkhunis exist 
or not?’ but ‘how are we to best respond to their presence?’ In its answer 
the male Sangha has the chance to show its quality. 


KATANNUTA 


KATaswura IS A PALI WORD MEANING ‘GRATITUDE’. It literally means 
‘knowing what has been done’. As a bhikkhu, ‘what has been done’ for 
me is virtually everything. The computer I write on, the books I refer to, 
the table I lean on, the coffee that keeps me going: all these are offered 
freely for no other reason than human kindness. If I were to mention all 
the ways that this book has been made possible by the help of others, it 
would be longer than the book itself. So I will be content to mention the 
names of some of those who have contributed to the many discussions 
and consultations that have informed this book. 


Bhikkhu Brahmavarnso, Bhikkhu Brahmali, Bhikkhu Santidhammo 
(Kester Ratcliff), Bhikkhuni Tathaaloka, Bhikkhuni Chue Men, 
Bhikkhuni Jampa Tsedroen, Bhikkhuni Thubten Chodren, 
Bhikkhuni Tenzin Palmo, Bhikkhuni Dhammananda (Chatsumarn 
Kabalsingh), Bhikkhuni Dhammananda (Nguyen Huong), 
Bhikkhuni Wu Yin, Bhikkhuni Sobhana, Bhikkhuni Lekshe Tsomo, 
Bhikkhuni Santini, Bhikkhuni Sudhamma, Bhikkhuni Sucinta, 
Bhikkhuni Vayama, Bhikkhuni Seri, Bhikkhuni Hasapafifia, 
Bhikkhuni Nirodha, Bhikkhuni Samacitta, Sdmaneri Adhimutta, 
Samaneri Mahacitta, Jackie Miller, Paul Fuller, Justine McGill, Annie 
Keating, Bhikkhu Bodhi, Shayne Clarke, Ann Heirmann, Marcus 
Bingenheimer, Bhikkhu Andlayo, Rod Bucknell, Mark Allon, Peter 
Harvey, Rupert Gethin, Sdmaneri Jagariya (Chong Peng), Bhikkhu 
Jaganatha, Jennifer Proctor, Bhikkhuni Chao Hwei, Bhikkhuni Chi 
Kwang, Bhikkhuni Wei Chun, Bhikkhuni Upekkha, Bhikkhuni 
Sudhamma, Bhikkhuni Munissara. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Digha Nikaya 

Dirgha Agama (Taisho Ne 1) 

Majjhima Nikaya 

Madhyama Agama (Taisho Ne 26) 
Sarhyutta Nikaya 

Sarnyukta Agama (Taisho N2 99) 
‘Shorter’ Sarnyukta Agama (T N® 100) 
Anguttara Nikaya 

Ekottara Agama (Taisho Ne 125) 

Taisho edition of the Chinese Tripitaka 
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